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a fir tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 


School and university buildings, perhaps more 


than any other public edifices, must be planned 
and designed so that their every aspect is inspir- 
ing, invigorating and, above all, practical. Today, 
for these structures, is but one very fleeting 
phase of their existence. They must continue to 


be pleasant and charming, beautiful, yet practical 


. . . tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow, for 


each succeeding year brings to them, for the first 


time, millions of fresh, impressionable minds. 


University of The City of Toledo, O. 
Architects— Mills, Rhines, Bellman & 
Nordhoff, Toledo. General Contrac- 
tors—Henry J. Spieker Co., Toledo. 








It is the lasting brilliant finish of Libbey. Owens. 
Ford flat drawn Window Glass which makes it 
not only a practical and economical specifica- 
tion for school buildings of every kind, but very 
nearly an essential one if true beauty is to be 
created and maintained. © Ask your Architect 
about it when you plan new schools. Specify 
it for replacement. For your protection, the 
distinctive L.O.F label appears on each sheet 


of Libbey-Owens.Ford “A” Quality Glass. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
OUALITY GLASS 


LanOwstoo, LIBBEY « OWENS « FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 





Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate 
Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufac- 
. tured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tenn. , . . This 
label appears on each light of L-O-F **A”’ Quality Glass. Printed 


»lue for double strength and red for single strength. 
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18s One of America’s most beauti- That is why ‘“‘Pyramid”’ Natural 
ful schools, the Walnut Hills High Slate Blackboards have always 
it 
School . . . Garber and Woodward been the popular choice . . . They 
ca- of Cincinnati, the architects of this can be washed down with water 
~ impressive temple of learning, spe- and a little ammonia once a week, Walnut Hills High School, Gar- 
ry ber and Woodward, Cincinnati, 
cified this everlasting natural pro- using a rubber squegee for drying. = Architeéts, David Gordon, Cinem- 
e ‘ a : : nati, Contra@or. “Pyramid” Slate 
duct not only for blackboards but There is no thin black coating on for Blackboards, Roof mt ah. 
ect for the roof and window sills as a Natural Slate Blackboard to peel” Sil! There is a book om slate 
for every use. Let us send you a 
-f well . . . It is interesting to note, and crack. Its ideal velvet-like sur- —<opy on the subject in which you 
“uty are interested. 
throughout the country, the num- face goes all the way through . . . 
the ber of distinguished school build- Easy to write on, easy.to erase and CONSULT 
YOUR ARCHITECT 
eet ings whose designers have looked sanitary because it can be washed 
far into the future and put into with water without harming its 
ASS. 


the structure only material that 


will give lifelong service. 


Natural Slate Blackboard Company 


- QIES OF Se 
Department 2-D Bg < [~ 





writing qualities . . . a ““Pyramid”’ 


board should go in your school. 


Pen Argyl, Penna. 
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ASK YOUR DOCTOR 





He understands the hygienic principles 
that are causing this new system to 


revolutionize school ventilating practice 


Never, before the introduction of the Herman Nelson Her-Nel-Co System of Venti- 
lation, could physicians and ventilating engineers stand so solidly on a common 
platform regarding schoolroom ventilation. In this system, practical principles of 
hygiene and engineering are successfully combined; ventilation is under positive 


control; pupils and teachers are safeguarded against drafts, overheating and odors. 


THE HER-NEL-CO SYSTEM MENEIMIEIZES DRAFTS, OVERHEATING AND ODORS 
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ABOUT VENTILATION 








\w 








In recent years, the science of ventilation has been placed upon _ the entire room. Pupils and teachers are safeguarded against 
a sound physiological basis; hygienists know that effective ven- drafts, overheating and odors. 


tilation is largely a matter of “sensible temperature,” consisting In contrast with other mechanical systems, but in keeping with 

of: 1. Proper room temperature. 2. Proper relative humidity. the most advanced hygienic principles, the Her-Nel-Co System 

— 7 eit ric activity. aes does not involve the introduction of a continuous supply of out- 

7 control these factors has been the problem of ventilation door air into the room. Outdoor air is utilized only when required, 
engineers, and after many years of study, research and practical . abe ile 

= rips I - : and in the quantity necessary, to remove excess body heat. 

experiment, positive control has been accomplished. It has come ; 


. ; r1C. @ Leading educators, physicians, hygienists and heating engi- 
with the development of the Herman Nelson Her-Nel-Co Sys- ’ . bh nd. ‘ ma — ts and bh og © 
“ . Pre e se > . Ss > y > a ai-( , Svste 

roms of Ventiindian. neers endorse the principles underlying the Her-Nel-Co System 


This system is different from all others. Through its method of Ventilation. The fact that this system introduces new 
of operation, it automatically maintains proper indoor atmos- ©®nOmies in building and maintenance costs is an added feature 
pheric conditions at all times. Air activity, humidity and tem- which school authorities appreciate. 
perature are under constant control. Thus, the Herman Nelson Write for the book, “The Herman Nelson Her-Nel-Co System 
System creates a healthful, invigorating atmosphere throughout of Ventilation.” The Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, III. 


HERMAN NELSON 


Her-Nel-Co svYsTEM OF VENTILATION 





ad 


Factory at Moline, Illinois. Sales and service offices in all principal cities Manufactured by the originators and pioneers 





Belfast Toronto , , ° . ; . : 
Portland, Me Rochester Pittsburgh Louisville Detroit Des Moines Butte London of Univent Ventilation, the Her-Nel-Co Sys- 
Boston Buffalo Wheeling Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis Spokane Osaka . 7 J ie . 
>pringfield Scranton Washington Chattanooga Appleton Duluth Seattle Tokvo tem of ¥ entilation, the Inv isible Radiator, 
: Philadelphia Charlotte Knoxville Chicago Omaha Portland Oslo 

r Allentown Cleveland Nashville Peoria Emporia San Francisco Melbourne ‘ - netics ° : . rwatic 

N Harrisburg Cincinnati Miami Evansville Denver Calgary Athens and othe r he ating and ventilating innov ations 
A Erie Toledo Birmingham St. Louis Dallas Vancouver Buenos Aires . . — 

» Johnstown Akron Indianapolis Kansas City Salt Lake City Winnipeg Shanghai that have received world-wide recognition, 


DRS 
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The Boiler That Meets BOTH Demands 





Celeron High School, 
Celeron, New York 


Architect, Raymond Freeburg 
Heating Contractor, Carl French 


Two Spencer Tubular Steel Boilers 





This year especially, school building construction calls for 


THE LATEST EQUIPMENT—THE GREATEST ECONOMY 


Spencer Magazine Feed Boilers fill both requirements. Spencer Heat is Automatic; Labor- 
Saving; Uniform; Healthful; Scientifically Correct. At the same time, it offers The Lowest 
Cost Heat you can buy. Experience in many hundreds of Spencer-Heated schools proves this. 
Write for a copy of our free book on school heating problems. Also names of school buildings 
in your vicinity, that are equipped with Spencer Boilers. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Division of Cord Corporation 


The Spencer Foundry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


oPENC Ep 


Magazine Feed 


BOILERS 


Jor steam, vapor or hot water 
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THE THOROUGHLY COMPLETE SYSTEM OF 
HEAT AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


The Johnson Thermostat on the wall of each room operates 
the valve on the heat supply of each room, automatically 
furnishing the temperature each room individually requires, 
and independent of all other rooms of the building. 
Included, are also Johnson Thermostats for controlling 
the valves and dampers of the building's ventilating system, 
and Johnson Humidostats for the control of the humidity. 
The Johnson system is the one accepted hygienically 
correct principle and mechanically right method of temper- 
ature regulation, the thoroughly complete system of control 

. and installed in thousands of various buildings since 
1885: its accuracy, dependability and permanence proven. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
507 E. Michigan St. Established 1885 Milwaukee, Wis. 





30 Johnson Branches Insure Con- 
venient, Quick Service Anywhere, 
Any Time. Each Johnson Installation 
Made By Johnson Mechanics Only. 
Every Johnson Installation Given 
Annual inspection. 


The All-Metal System, The All-perfect 
Graduated Control Of Valves And 
Damper. The Dual Thermostat (Two 
Temperature) or (Night And Day) 
Control, Fuel Saving 25 to 40 per cent. 


MILWAUKEE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 24 class- 
rooms, 6 offices, library, 3 rest rooms, 
manual training and carpenter shop audi- 
torium, cafeteria and dining room, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and shower rooms 
— individual steam radiators and ventilat- 
ing fans controlled by Johnson Dua! 
Thermostats, two temperature or night 
and day control, each room or section 
independent of the remainder of the 
building, and automatically regulated ac- 
cording to each room's hours of oc 
cupancy. 


WOODROW WILSON JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, TERRE HAUTE, 
INDIANA. Johnson System Dual 
Thermostats on wall of each room auto- 
matically maintain normal temperature 
during time rooms are in use, and lower 
(or economy) temperature when rooms 
ere not in use: automatically turning 
steam on or off at predetermined hours 
Control divided into 3 units: class- 
rooms, gymnasium, auditorium—each 
unit opersting separately 


Albany Cincinnati Greensboro, N.C. Philadelphia Seattle 

Atlanta Cleveland Indianapolis Pittsburgh Calgary, Alta. 
Baltimore Dallas Kansas City Portland Montreal, Que. 
Boston Denver Los Angeles St. Louis Winnipeg, Man. 
Buffalo Des Moines Minneapolis Salt Lake City Toronto, Ont 
Chicago Detroit New York San Francisco Vancouver, B. C. 
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“Von Buprin 





REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


Monuments 


Almost every city has monuments to the schoolmen 
and architects who are never whipped on quality - - - 
and there are a Jot of them. 


They are the men who insist on top grades in the 
materials going into buildings under their supervision. 
They erect the buildings that endure, that are pointed 
out to visitors, that return to their owners, many 
times over, the higher first cost of the-fine. materials. 


These men who battle for quality have their 
troubles. They are in frequent strife. 


And their fights are no sham battles. 


But, after the smoke has cleared away, they have 
been responsible for the outstanding buildings, the 
schoolhouses that are, in very truth, monuments! 


This word of ours, spoken in a day when many 
men are compromising with quality in an effort to 
save in the beginning and let upkeep take care of 
itself, this tribute - - - if we may use that expres- 
sion - - - is published here that the courageous men 
who are doing big things may know that a lot of 
people still understand and appreciate the fight for 
quality and for plain old-fashioned square dealing. 


This word, we hope, will not be construed as a plea 
for business from these fighting men. 


We already have that. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


You Are Cordially Invited 


to inspect the Von Duprin display, Booth 60, at the School Superin- 
tendents’? Convention in Washington. Here will be shown the new 
Von Duprin Compensating Astragal Fixture, a device which solves the 
problem of gaps between double doors. 








= 
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IN ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
*« 


ENERAL ELECTRIC Conditioned Air Refrigera- 
Cp has eliminated the tremendous losses in 
perishable foods due to shrinkage, discoloration, and 
transfer of food odors. 


The air in the cabinet is washed five times every 
minute and circulated by force to every part of the 
refrigerator. Proper temperature of from 36° to 40° 
and relative humidity of 80% to 85% is constantly 
maintained. Clean, cold air passes over and around 
all foods, removing all odors and making it im- 
possible for one food to absorb odor or taste from 
another. Cools foods five times faster. Yet Con- 
ditioned Air Refrigeration costs 25% less to operate 
than any other form of bulk food preservation. 


Conditioned Air Refrigeration is essential to schools 
and other institutions requiring complete and perfect 
food protection at all times, at an absolute minimum 
of cost. Available as a self-contained unit, or for 
remote installation. Manysizes and models, all with the 
famous G-E sealed-in-steel compressor mechanism, 
and each carrying the General Electric complete 
3-Year Guarantee against any service expense. 

General Electric Company, Electric Refrigeration Department, 
Section CK 2, Hanna Building, 1400 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Millions bave joined the ever-widening G-E Circle, presided over by Grace Ellis, N. B. C. 
Coast to Coast network, daily at noon {except Saturday}; Sunday, 5:30 p. m. {E.§.T.} 


KEEPS FRESH FOOD FRESH FOR DAYS 


ENDS TRIMMING OF MEATS & VEGETABLES 


COSTS 25% LESS TO OPERATE 


COOLS FOOD FIVE TIMES AS FAST 


NO ODOR TRANSFER 


ond itt Oned , 
GENERAL &B ELECTRIC 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
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At the touch of a lever, 
radiator heat output 
can be adjusted to any 
temperature desired. 


WHY WASTE FUEL? 
Hoffman Controlled Heat 


delivers ample heat on only 
ounces of steam pressure! 


There is no need to contribute from your 
budget to the millions of fuel dollars 
wasted yearly. Let Victor Lammlin, for 
many years responsible for the mainte- 
nance of large heating installations, tell 
you how Hoffman Controlled Heat ade- 
quately satisfies school requirements for 
heating efficiency, comfort and economy. 


Only the Hoffman Mod- ¥rom actual experience he says— 

ulating Valve has the és ° ‘ 
externally adjustable Hoffman Controlled Heat is easier on 
agers orifice permit, the coal pile than any system I’ve ever run 
of steam distribution into. Even in sub-zero weather, 8 ounces 
of steam is plenty. I can check my fires when the other fellow 


is working up pressure to keep things warm!”’ 


This modern system is triply well adapted to school heat- 
ing. It operates on low pressure steam — saving fuel. It 
provides uniform distribution of heat— no cold or over- 
heated rooms. And the Modulating Valve at each radiator 


permits quick adjustment of room temperature — without 
effect on other rooms. 





Hoffman will gladly send a representative to help in settling 
your heating problems. Write, too, for our booklet. Hoffman 
Specialty Co., Inc., Dept. AS-11, Waterbury, Conn. 


HOFFMAN Goninotled HEAT 


Also Makers of Hoffman Venting Valves and Hoffman-Economy Pumps 





The Sa nymet al Products Co. 
1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 








SHOWERS @& 


In Step with School 
Progress 


; ele SCHOOLS are the cradle 
of prosperity—no where else is progress so 
important, or improvement so eagerly 
sought. 













In your ceaseless search for better 
courses, better methods—do not neglect 
the improvement of your toilet rooms— 
those “‘silent teachers”’ of sanitation, of 
healthy minds and bodies. 


Sanymetal Steel Toilet Partitions are 
always ready to add their bit toward im- 
provement. They are built for beauty and 
utility—easy to keep clean, and adaptable 
to any space arrangement. Sanymetal has 
recently perfected a new, improved 
**Shrivel”’ finish, which is especially mar- 
and-scratch resisting as well as attractive 
in appearance. 


Sanymetal is helping to improve school 
toilet rooms all over the country—they 
can do the same for your school. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: 

Toilet, Shower, dressing and _ urinal 

compartments. Corridor and smoke 

screens. Metal doors and wainscot. 

Sanymetal Gravity Hinges. Write for 
Catalog No. 30 


PARTITIONS 








Fi 
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. and they recognize, too, the 
fact that in this modern age ap- 


pearance counts with students and 
their parents. 


The many improved features of 
Te-Pe-Co Wall Closets meet every 
sanitary requirement and create a 
decided impression of efficiency and 
sound judgment on the part of those 
who specify their installation. 


Made of glistening white two-fired 
vitreous china, impervious to wear 
and stains, Te-Pe-Co Wall Closets 
represent the highest development 





Schools recognize the importance 
of hygiene in specifying TE-PE-CO 


to which this form of modern closet 
has been carried. 


Schools . . . and school architects 
. should write for a copy of 
Catalog T. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Showrooms: 

New York City, 101 Park Avenue, Entrance on 4ist St. 
Philadelphia, Architects’ Building, 17th & Sansom Sts. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago 
Export Office: 115 Broad Street, New York City 


OUR GUARANTEE We make but one 


grade of wore... the best that can be produced 

. and sell it at reasonable prices. We sell no 
seconds or culls. Our ware is guaranteed to be equal 
in quality and durability to any sanitary ware made 
in the world. The Te-Pe-Co trade mark is found on 
all goods manufactured by us and is your guarantee 
that you have received that for which you have paid. 


1E-PE-GC@ 














F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 

Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 

411 Olive Street 


St. Louis, Mo, 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


: ; | 
Twenty-Two Years Practical Experience | 
Registered in Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee | 





CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National A: Council on 
School Bede ree 


421 Market St. 
Chester, Pa. 


232 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


VU. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 












CARL W. CLARK A. lI. A. 
Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W . 42nd St. 






COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 
Jeteota, lees ered Resend “Oce 40 Vance aeons 


QUINCY, ILL. indie KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Schoolhouse Architect 


A modern school building is unique in it- 
self. Each individual school is different — 
adapted to suit the needs of its particular 
group. Planning and construction are no 
longer the task of any architect who happens 
along. The architect building a school today 
must be a specialist. 


He must be fully competent to satisfy the 
particular demands of the school program 
and the special demands of school heating, 
ventilating, lighting, seating, and the “hun- 
dred and one” details that make the modern 
school efficient. 


The School Architects Directory offers for 
vour convenience a select list of school-build- 
ing specialists, any one of whom will be 
pleased to assist you in the planning and 
construction of new schools or additions 
which you may be contemplating. 








FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 
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THOMAS K. HENDRYX, A.I.A. 
ARCHITECT 
Bradford, Penna. 
Registered in Pennsylvania and New York 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 


CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 





ROBERT M. HYDE 
ARCHITECT 


8 So. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, III. 





a 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEE & HEWITT 
MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. | 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


ee ee MWSE. and ALA. 
JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 








Edgar E.Lundeen,A.I1.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I1.A. 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.IL.A. Edwin Roozen 
Registered Architects 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
ARCHITECTS 


7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


47 Winter St., Boston, Massachusetts 


HOWARD W. CUTLER 


Specialist in 
School Planning and Construction 


1108-16th St., N. W. 





Washington, D. C. 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 











MALCOMSON and HIGGINBOTHAM 
and TROUT 
A. W. Balle, Associate 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
6th Floor, Malcomson Bldg. 





Detroit, Michigan | 








MSGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
msulting Service to School Officials 
1400-1401-1402 Fletcher Trust Building 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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| still have every aid to up-to-date teach- 
ing, the Mimeograph is now the tool of | 
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y // modern education—office forms, assign- | 
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PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 
New Jersey 


- D. Rawson A.I.A. 
. Clark Souers 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 
School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, lowa 


RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 
ARCHITECTS 
36 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


School Architects Directory 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 


ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
331 Park Avenue Phone Glencoe 224 


ERNEST SIBLEY & GEORGE M. CADY 
ARCHITECTS 
Palisade, N. J. Litchfield, Conn. 


HENRY R. HOWLAND 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


101 Park Ave., New York City 





SMITH & STICKNEY 


Registered Architects 


Specializing in Schoolhouse Planning 


Stone 2057 


217 East Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 


School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 





HENRY H. TURNER, A. I. A. 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
Established 1909 


Michigan Trust Building 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
H.J.VAN RYN,A.I.A. G.J.DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 
Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
152 WISCONSIN AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
























So much depends on Brick Selection 


TRIVING earnestly to make the new school a building of 


enduring beauty and a lifetime credit to the community, 


School Boards are more and more turning to Forestblend 


Face Brick to insure the permanence of their work. 


The distinctive texture and wide color ranges of Forestblends 


afford the Architect and School Board almost limitless selec- 


tion. This not only assures a brick in perfect keeping with the 


architectural design but certifies the preservation of that effect 


through the changeless, burned-in colors of these famous 


bricks. 


Send today for free color guide and full color catalog. 


The Brick of True Distinction 


aN 
fo restblend@ 


THE FINZER BROS. CLAY CO. 


SUGAR CREEK, 


OHIO 
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| Five Advantages of the Spencer Cleaning System ey 


The Spencer Central Cleaning System is endorsed by leading 
architects and educators because of its distinct advantages 


over any other methods. The principal features are as follows: 


1 


Higher standards of cleanliness. The cen- 
tral system is the only method which removes 
all dirt and dust from the room. 

With light tools, and inlet valves spaced con- 
veniently in every room, the time required to 


ta Mitte 
AT A 




















parts are located in the basement and designed 
for long life service without repairs. 


2 


Saves Decorations. Because there is no dust, 
the need for frequent washing of walls, furni- 
ture, etc., is not necessary. This saves on 
























clean the building is reduced. All moving 





painting and redecorating costs. 


3 


Chalk Dust Removed. Special tools are pro- 
vided for cleaning the chalk trays and erasers 
daily, thus removing one of the chief sources 
of dust before it can spread. 


4 


Miscellaneous Cleaning. Rugs and door- 
mats are easily and thoroughly cleaned. Dust 
is removed from the boiler room floor and the 
furnace tubes are easily cleaned, often saving 
enough coal to pay for the operation of the 
system. 

5 


Economical. The Spencer 
System is economical to 
operate. 











Send for this New Booklet 


If you are interested in school design or management, we will gladly send you a 
copy of our new book “Modern Cleaning Methods for Modern Schools.”’ It con- 


tains twenty-four pages of information and illustrations of more than a hundred 
modern schools. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


CENTRAL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT@| CLEANING 
SYSTEMS 





REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 
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COMPLETE 
SCHOOL 
SERVICE 










CENTRALIZED 
WAREHOUSE 
DISTRIBUTION 






BUY FROM YOUR SCHOOL DISTRIBUTOR 


i, 


What the School Supply Distributor Means to You 


1. Your School is a Azghly specialized institution and re- 
quires a specialized source of supply. The school supply 


distributor furnishes that source. 


9. The school distributor knows local conditions, has an 
interest in educational development in his territory, and is 
a specialist in the school supply and equipment lines. 
He knows not one line but all lines. 


3. There 1s the satisfaction of knowing the company and its 
representatives with whom you deal. If you call for 
a representative today, he will call on you tomorrow. 


4. Centralized Warehouse Distribution. 
Goods always on hand to give prompt service on 
initial shipments and fill-in orders. When you want 
fill in material you want it and you can always get it 
when you want it. 


5. Small Miscellaneous Orders. 
There is no profit on these items— ?t zs a service cheer- 
fully given. 

6. Centralized Selling. 
A selling agency representing a large group of items is 
necessarily more economical than selling a single line. 


7. A Guarantee of a Product is Worth No More than the Guarantor. 
A distributor backs up his guarantee. It is his invest- 
ment in goodwill. 


Co 









-— G-A> 
Correspondence invited on any problems relating ee) 
. ° HH rr ‘Xs 

to the purchase of school equipment and supplies. K\ uy 1 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


176 W. Adams Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Scientifically developed, 
consistent in design, 
complete in all types. -. 
movable, fixed, adjustable, 

. comment, criticise and suggest. In 
You are cordially invited to call 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


partment of Superintendence 
New York 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


February 2oth to 25th, 1932 
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coming meeting of the N. E. A., De- 
BRANCHES IN ALL 


Educators will find this exhibit an interesting 
seating matters, our interests are mutual. 


will be shown by this company at the 
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This bona fide 


ALL-HARD-RUBBER 


INKWELL 


does not break, corrode or crumble 


You can perform a major op- vulcanized - rubber  inkwell 


February, 1932 





THE VERDICT OF OVER 


200 Schoo! Systems 





eration on breakage and re- 
placement costs by installing 
this remarkable new Seng- 
busch all-hard-rubber inkwell. 

WARNING: Inkwells 
claimed to be “hard rubber” 
have been offered to schools. 
They are not hard rubber but a 
cheap composition with very 
short life. They should not be 


which does NOT corrode, de- 
teriorate or crumble because 
it is NOT affected by acid in 
the ink. 

Breakage is checked by the 
Sengbusch inkwell—no glass 
bottle to break. 

Start this month to save re- 
placement costs. Let us send 
you more complete informa- 


thirty-one States use the Stand- 
ard Rotary Duplicator to make 
copies for various classroom and 
office purposes, such as: lesson 
sheets, examinations, maps, out- 
lines, news bulletins, memor- 
anda, attendance forms, records 
and similar uses. 

This truly different gelatin dupli- 


| Over 200 school systems in 


cator combines the proven 
economy of gelatin with the 
speed of fast, rotary operation. 
It is amazingly simple to oper- 
ate. Any sixth grade pupil can 
use it. Merely prepare your 
original, place it, turn the han- 
dle, and whir-r-r, the job is done. 
Out come the copies, flat, not 
curled, clear and neat. 


Quick Facts 


Over 200 sharp copies from one original — typed, written or drawn 


Four colors reproduced in one operation 
Gelatin films instantly interchangeable can be used over and over 


again, hence low cost. 


WRITE TODAY 


Let us tell you how the Standard Rotary Duplicator may be adapted 
for use in your school. Clip and mail the coupon TODAY. 


Uses plain bond paper 
. 


; 





DUPLICATOR 





STANDARD MAILING MACHINES 


Revere Road, Everett 


Please send me, without obligation, your folder explaining the many uses of 


the Standard Rotary Duplicator. 


eae 











Address 
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confused in any way with the tion about the new Sengbusch 
Sengbusch bona fide all-hard- School Inkwell. 


Seng busch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
218 Sengbusch Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


- ~ PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 












Now, more than ever before, is quality apparent in 
Peterson Equipment. Correct design and scientific 
construction mean long years of satisfactory serv- 
ice. We will gladly submit specifications and quo- 
tations without obligation on your part. 















1205 


A dual-purpose table serving both Physics and Chemis- 
try instruction. Ample drawer and cupboard space. Two 
compartments in rear for tubing, etc. 















Write for Complete Laboratory 
and Library Catalog No. 16-A 


Leonarp Pererson & Co., inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Chicago, IIl. 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave., 




















New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Building, 42nd and Broadway 
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A Complete Line 
of School Seating 


will be on display 
at 
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Patent Applied For 


PEABODY 
School Seating 


The name “PEABODY” embodies the very best 
in school seating. PEABODY products in them- 
selves are a real triumph of achievement, a triumph 
resulting from 29 years of constant experiment and 
improvement. 

Schoolmen are well aware of the value of experi- 
ence in any line of endeavor. This accounts for the 
selection of PEABODY furniture in schools through- 
out the country. 

PEABODY seating offers to the foresighted 
schoolman unlimited service, efficiency and econ- 
omy. The qualities of comfort, durability, correct 
posture and symmetry have been combined to make 
seating that has given practical service for years. 

In keeping with the rapid strides of modern edu- 
cation, additions have been made until PEABODY 
now can offer a most complete line of school seating. 


STURDY, SANITARY AND 
SERVICEABLE 


These three words describe Peabody’s 
latest additions to their line of school 
room and auditorium seating. Cor- 
rect posture chairs are furnished in 
five sizes, suitable for any size or age 
pupil. Tables are made in five heights 
and in standard sized tops. Steel fold- 
ing chairs are furnished with ply- 
wood, padded or shaped steel seat. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


North Manchester, Indiana 






Patent Applied For 





_-——_ The N.. E. A. Convention 


BOOTH 75 
Feb. 20-25 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 


FOR MORE EFFICIENT 
and ECONOMICAL 
SCHOOL OPERATION 


N_ International Supervised 
Time and Program System in- 
creases the average school’s operat- 
ing efficiency at least ten percent. 
This means that a correspondingly 
larger portion of the public dollar 


International 


Class Room is made available for pupil in- 


struction. 





Teachers or Assistant Principals, en- 
tirely relieved of the daily routine 
problems connected with class 
International 
Cocsider Gong movements, are enabled to devote 
more time to other administrative 
work. Periods are standardized — 
classes are moved without confusion 
and teachers’ efforts become more 
effective. 





This is the only method of school 
time control that produces 100% 
results—yet the installation cost is 
usually but one-thirtieth of one per- 
International ee “14° 
Program Cabinet cent of the original building ex- 
penditure. The ten percent increase 
in efficiency will pay for a complete 
system many times over. 





Mail the coupon below for 
your copy of “Time Control 
in the School.” Sending for 
it implies no expense or 
obligation on your part. 


PTC EEE 





International 
Cross-Connecting 
Board 





INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 


Division of 
International Business Machines Corporation 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
International Industrial Scales 


GENERAL OFFICES Branch Offices and 
270 Broadway F Service Stations in 
New York, N. Y. IWE All Principal Cities 


mr ee ee ee ee 
THE INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 

270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of your booklet “Time Control in the School.” 

Name 


School 


City State 











STUDENTS MAKE 
MORE RAPID PROGRESS 
WITH ROYALS! 


Are your students happy and contented? ... Do 


they progress rapidly in their typewriter work? 


Royal students are happy students. . . . They make 
faster headway on America’s finest writing ma- 
chine. . . . They like its mechanical and operating 
superiorities ... its ease and convenience . . . Shift 


Freedom! 


Royals are inexpensive to maintain . . . They are 
built well and require little adjustment... And 


Royal service is always prompt and efficient! 


THE ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY. Ine. 
New York, N. Y. 
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A, HicHer STANDARD OF 
ScHOoL Desk Urtiuity 
5 deca tics AND THE ONLY 


PRICE ECONOMY VALUE 


Price economy begins after purchase is made. School 
desk service value is the only right measure of cost. 
a sass The advantages of National School Desks to the 
pupils in school are the true saving involved. School 


desks are not “all alike”; for National School Desks 











are highly unlike all others in their distinctively 


higher standard of utility advantages, and their 





| 
: 
4 
| 

| 

| 


ake 
sail practical quality permanence..... which in return 
ing most truly means lowest cost price. 
hift 

Complete fully descriptive and illustrated catalog sent on request. 
are 
And | NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 





| , a 121 Piere Street 
PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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“EDUCATOR” 


SELECTIVE Sound Transmission for Schools 


. 
. 
) 
7 





Requires no assembling ... Installed as easily as any radio set ... 
for new orold buildings... Central Control unit complete in cabinet. 





Showing how Wilson Sectionfold Partitions make fpr 
space economy, by enabling a large gymnasium to be 
divided into two smaller ones. Inset shows doors folded 
back against the wall completely out of the way. 


Sectionfold Partitions In 
Increasing Demand for Schools 


In designing schools, colleges and gymnasiums, 
architects are more and more installing parti- 
tions that enable rooms to be enlarged or de- 
creased in size instantly. 


This is due, of course, to the necessity for con- 
serving floor space and construction costs, and 
obtaining the greatest floor space possible on 


the building lot. 





Two Channel <> 40 Room Model 
Wilson Sectionfold Partitions meet practically 
all school building requirements — whether for ' 
an appearance of great beauty or for utility Perfect Tonal Quality 6s Low Cost 
] Pe o 
ge 7 . Simple to Operate 
Wilson Sectionfold Partitions are carried on the ae 
floor and not hung overhead, a superior and rd 


exclusive feature. They also operate in pairs SINGLE OR DOUBLE CHANNEL 
and not in one large unwieldy unit. Rack for MODELS UP TO 120 ROOMS 


felding at head eliminates any possible risk of 

doors jamming or falling. No complicated —— 
mechanism—operation is “fool-proof.” May be 
fitted with glass, if desired, or with blackboards. 
Also, doors may be placed anywhere in the par- 


titions. May be installed in new or old buildings. a 
| RADIO = PHONOGRAPH () 


Write for Catalog No. 14-F 
and 


MICROPHONE, 


for the Principal to talk from his desk to any orallrooms. 





The two channel ‘Educator’ will send two different programs 
to two groups of rooms, as selected, at the same time. 
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All in same cabinet « « « « Instant Switching 


— + 


Fully Guaranteed « « « « « Inquiries Invited 








The J.G. Wilson Corporation ; 
11 East 38th St., New York The EDUCATOR BROADCAST 


Box 1194, Norfolk. Va. 


Offices in All Principal Cities EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Inc. 
OVER 50 YEARS IN BUSINESS 605 BROAD ST. - - - NEWARK, N. J. 
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NOW ...a Steel Portable Chair 
and of course by CLARIN 








Extremely .. « for the first time an auditorium portable chair, 
Compact! 


Three chairs fold 


to only 6 inches 


really comfortable and posture-right. 


. stacks straight....6 chairs to a foot....reducing 


handling and storage costs. 


See it at Washington . and a chair, which, like all Clarin products, is 


SPACE 6 durable and noiseless. 
EXHIBIT FLOOR ————— 
N. E. A. Convention * 






CLARIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2242 Wo BARRISON ST. 
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MANY New SCHOOLS assured 
of good 


kk A allt aang Nata SE Ca na 


heating Fa 
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HE schools shown here Ee 


are but a few of the new- 





er buildings in which Jen- 
Junior and Senior High School, Sayre, Penn. : : TI 

: nings Vacuum Heating Pumps 
are installed. They serve to il- 
lustrate the confidence which \ 
architects and school authori- 
ties place in the ability of 
Jennings Pumps to promote 


good heating. \ 





_. The positive removal of air 
ee meee 
4 mo ETE Bros rr El ft ‘ganeal ee ; 
ae a T eV) EEE rf On I TETCm: Vem system, provided by a Jen- 


and condensation from the 


nings Heating Pump, insures 


efficient operation of every i 





Millburn High School; Millburn, N. J. . Zs square foot of radiation. 


’ THE NASH ENGINEERING CO., 11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


Jennings Pumps 
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What is Going On? 


Those not immediately identified with the 
educational activities of the Nation are won- 
dering how the economic situation affects the 
school interests. A frank answer must admit 
the fact that in spots the school interests are 
seriously affected. An equally frank statement 
will disclose the fact that the schools, as a 
whole, are as liberally financed as ever, and 
that the administration of the schools is pro- 
ceeding in an orderly and efficient way. 


The truth is that the financing of the public 
schools is undergoing a readjustment in prac- 
tically all sections of the country. With the 
reduction in property values, the tax tribute 


naturally is lessened. School budgets cannot 
ignore this fact. 


The economies engaged in at this time aim 
to eliminate the superfluous and the nonessen- 
tial. Where, here and there, expansion pro- 
grams have included the merely desirable, 
rather than the necessary, curtailments have 
been made. Some of these have been attended 
with the sensational cry of retrenchments, 
slashes, cuts, and the like. 


The fact is that economy in school expendi- 
tures, consistent with the maintenance, has 
always been in order. What is more, it has 
always been practiced to a reasonable degree. 

Thus, the public schools of the Nation will 
carry on with the same enthusiasm and mo- 
mentum, upon the high standards of efficiency 
which have characterized them in recent years. 


The spirit of optimism is fully warranted. 
The croakers and alarmists must retire. In the 
light of the situation, as a whole, accurately 
weighed out and estimated, a cheerful and 
confident outlook is quite in order. 


Tue Eprror 
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The DIRECT LINK 


to 


For Your School 
is a 
STANDARD 
ELECTRIC 

TIME 
SERVICE 











No other system or method has proven so 
effective in promoting the efficiency of 
schools as Standard Electric Time Equipment 
—based on the unrivalled experience of 
nearly half a century — continuously im- 
proved and expanded by intelligent research 
to meet the most exacting needs. 


“Standard” furnishes all necessary equip- 
ment for schools including electric time 
equipment, program clocks and bells, fire 
alarm and telephone system as well as spe- 
cial voltage distribution panels for the sci- 
ence laboratory. 


“STANDARD MAKES 
EVERY MINUTE 
COUNT” 


Don’t paralyze your school efficiency at 
the start by omitting this important equip- 
ment. 


Telephone or write nearest “Standard” 
branch today to secure helpful advice on 


improving your school efficiency. 


ONE COMPANY— 
ONE PRODUCT— 
ONE GUARANTEE 


See our complete working exhibit 
showing all essential school equip- 
ment at the N. E. A. Convention 
exhibit, Washington Auditorium, 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NORTH PLATTE, NEB. 


Meginnis & Schaumberg, Archts. Washington, D. C. Booths 204, 205 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Completely Equipped by “Standard” and 206, February 20-25, 1932. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Atlanta, William-Oliver Bldg. 


Chicago, Monadnock Bldg. Denver, 562 Pennsylvania St. New York City, 50 Church St. 
Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bldg. Cleveland, Union Trust Bldg. Detroit, Donovan Bldg. Philadelphia, 1612 Market St. 
Birmingham, 2920-7th Ave., So. Columbus, 83 South High St. Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. Pittsburgh, Bessemer Bldg. 
Boston, 10 High Street Dallas, Mercantile Bldg. Minneapolis, McKnight Bldg. Scranton, 148 Adams Ave. 


Buffalo, 220 Delaware Ave. Tampa, 5505 Central Ave. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. of California, 950 Parker Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
Los Angeles, 124 West 4th St. Seattle, 1714-1st Ave., So. 
Portland, Ore., 65-1st St. Spokane, 110 S. Cedar St. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. of Can., Ltd., 


726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q. Can. 
Toronto, 57 Bloor St., West 
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Educational Rank of States, 1930 


Frank M. Phillips, Washington, D. C. 


INTRODUCTION 


An early attempt to rank states educationally was made in 1912 by 
the Division of Education of the Russell Sage Foundation, and pub- 
lished in their circular No. 124 under the title, A Comparative Study 
of Public School Education in the 48 States, using data for 1910. The 
states were ranked in each of the following ten points: 

1. Per cent of the children of school age enrolled in public and private 
schools. 

Value of school property per child of school age. 

Average expenditure per child of school age. 

. Average number of days attended by each child of school age. 
Average number of days schools were kept open. 

. Per cent of days attended. 

Expenditure for each $100 of wealth. 

Average daily cost per child attending. 

. Per cent high-school enrollment is of total. 

10. Average annual salary of teachers. 

A final summary of these ten ranks gives the following educational 
rank for 1910: 


Con UNS W LY 


Cr 
oO 


1. Washington 17. Michigan 33. West Virginia 
2. Massachusetts 18. North Dakota 34. Florida 

3. New York 19. Idaho 35. Delaware 

4. California 20. Minnesota 36. Maryland 

5. Connecticut 21. Iowa 37. Tennessee 

6. Ohio 22. Maine 38. Texas 

7. New Jersey 23. Pennsylvania 39. Louisiana 

8. Illinois 24. Kansas 40. New Mexico 
0. Colorado 25. Nebraska 41. Virginia 

10. Indiana 26. South Dakota 42. Kentucky 

11. Rhode Island 27. Nevada 43. Arkansas 

12. Vermont 28. Wisconsin 44. Georgia 

13. New Hampshire 29. Wyoming 45. Mississippi 

14. Utah 30. Arizona 46. North Carolina 
15. Oregon 31. Oklahoma 47. South Carolina 
16. Montana 32. Missouri 48. Alabama 


A more serious attempt to rank states educationally was made by 
Leonard P. Ayres in 1920, and the results were published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation in a monograph entitled, An Index Number for State 
School Systems. Ayres very carefully selected ten points upon which 
data were available, and which data he considered accurate enough for 
he purpose. These points are as follows: 

1. Per cent of school population attending public schools daily. 

2. Average number of days attended by each child of school age. 

3. Average number of days public schools were kept open. 

4. Per cent that high-school enrollment is of total enrollment. 

5. Per cent that boys are of girls in high schools. 

6. Average annual expenditure per child attending. 

7. Average annual expenditure for each child of school age. 

8. Average annual expenditure per teacher employed. 

9. Expenditure per pupil for purposes other than salaries. 

10. Expenditure per teacher for salaries. 

In reducing these items to index numbers, item 1 is given a weight 
of 1. that is, taken as is; item 2 is divided by 2; item 3 is divided by 
2; item 4 is multiplied by 3 in states with 12-year systems, and by 
2.75 in states with 11-year systems; and item 5 is given a weight of 1. 
The remaining items have to do with expenditures. Item 6 is taken in 
multiples of $100; item 7 in multiples of $100; item 8 is divided by 
24 and taken in multiples of $100; item 9 is multiplied by 2 and taken 
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in multiples of $100; and item 10 is divided by 12 and taken in mul- 
tiples of $100. 

These ten index numbers are then given equal weight, added, and 
the sum divided by 10 for the state index. The state index numbers are 
then ranked to secure the educational rank of states. Indices were ob- 
tained for each state for 1890, 1900, 1910, 1916, and 1918. 

Another attempt to rank states educationally was made by the writer, 
Frank M. Phillips, in 1924, and again in 1925, and the results were 
published by the Bruce Publishing Company, of Milwaukee, in a mono- 
graph entitled, Educational Ranking of States by Two Methods. This 
undertaking brought the Ayres system up to date, 1924, and for one 
ranking followed the Ayres scheme except that the financial items were 
deflated by use of the cost-of-living index published by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This deflation process had the effect of reducing the 
financial data to the basis of the 1913 dollar. 

The writer also set forth in this monograph another method of de- 
termining the educational rank of states, making use of the following 
points: 

1. Percentage of illiterates in the population ten years of age and over. 

2. Ratio of the number of children in average daily attendance in 
public schools to the number of age 5 to 17, inclusive. 

Per cent that high-school enrollment is of total enrollment. 
Average number of days attended by each child enrolled. 

Average number of days schools were kept open. 

Ratio of the number of students taking teacher-training courses to 
the number of teaching positions. 

Per cent of high-school graduates continuing their education. 

. Total cost, excluding salaries, per pupil in average daily attendance. 
. Average annual salary of teachers, principals, and supervisors. 

. Total amount expended per child of school age. 

U nder this system the states are ranked in each of the ten points, 
and the ranks are then added to give a state total. The state with the 
smallest total of the ten ranks is given first place, the one with the next 
smallest is given second place, and so on. 

Some of the points used by Phillips overlap those used by Ayres, but 
the newer method uses but 3 points having to do with costs instead of 
5. The data used in each method deal with public elementary and high 
day schools, and are secondary data in that they were collected by 
governmental agencies for purposes other than for making an educa- 
tional rank of states. 

The 1925 publication includes state ranks by both methods for 1910, 
1920, 1922, and 1924. The results are strikingly similar, as far as a 
comparison of the two methods is concerned. In 1910, 35 states differed 
by not more than 4 points; in 1918, 32 states; in 1920, 31 states; in 
1922, 35 states; and in 1924, 33 states differed by not more than 4 
points in rank. Fairly good positive correlations are found between the 
final rank and the rank in individual items, with the exception of the 
correlation between per cent of high-school graduates continuing their 
education and the other items. It so happens that this rate is high in 


those communities where high-school enrollments are proportionately 
low. 
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SECTION I 
State Ranks for 1930 
The collection of basic material for the 1930 ranks was made from 


the states, unless otherwise indicated. Every effort was made to secure 
accurate information, but the final accuracy of state material rests with 
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the states themselves.’ The response was 100 per cent perfect, and prac- 
tically no estimates were made, excepting as indicated in the text which 
follows. 

Tables I and II contain all the data upon which 1930 ranks are 
based. Other supplementary data are included for reference. A brief 


discussion of the items used in determining the 1930 ranks under both 
systems follows: 


1. Per Cent of School Population in Average Daily Attendance 

Since states differ in the age limits for school-census purposes, the 
time and the manner of taking this census, it has always seemed best 
to use data from the United States Census Bureau, and to use ages 
5 to 17, inclusive. This count is accurate only for census years, and 
needs to be estimated for intercensal and for postcensal years. It is 
quite likely to be inaccurate for states having considerable migration, 
especially for years ending in 6, 7, 8, or 9, unless corrections are made 
after the latest census count is taken. Despite this handicap, census 
figures are, no doubt, better adapted for this purpose than are state 


figures, for reasons already given. Attendance data are secured from 
state reports. 


2. Average Number of Days Attended by Each Child of School Age. 
Again, census figures for the divisor and the dividend is the state 
total known as aggregate days of school attendance. 


3. Average Number of Days Schools Were in Session 

Every effort is made to secure the number of days upon which schools 
were actually open with children present for instruction, excluding 
holidays and other days when pupils are not expected to attend. 


4. Per Cent High-School Enrollment is of Total Enrollment 

The high-school enrollment used for this purpose includes those reg- 
istered in the last four years of schoolwork only, usually grades 9, 10, 
11, and 12, and includes only those actually presenting themselves for 
instruction. Junior-high-school pupils below these grades cannot well 
be included if comparisons are to be made over a period of years. 


1State officials are invited to scan Tables I and II and any other portions of this article, and 


to report corrections to the writer at 427 Investment Building, Washington, D. C., so that 
necessary changes may be made in reprints. 


TABLE I. School Census, Enrollments, Attendance, Number of Teachers 


1918 





of Students 


Number of Teachers with 
Taking Teacher Training 


2 or More Vears Training 


Above High School 








£ 
2 = © 
ree A =? 

=A es ‘= Ss2 

. an ta MS 2Q SSS 

Number 5-17 Total Sse % S t's 

Years of Age, Number Number Enrolled in High Schools — ss = 3 ERs 

State Inclusive Enrolled Boys Girls Total a alin ria 

Continental 

United States. .31,571,321 25,746,280 2,108,978 2,268,054 4,377,032 21,264,016 172.25 885.739 
Alabama ..... 817,365 622.988 27,739 33,315 61,054 473,622 150.0 16,919 
Arizona ...... 117,218 103.806 7,652 7,607 15,259 75,977 175.1 3.533 
Arkansas ...., 560,048 456,354 21,266 24,614 45.880 335.219 147.2 10.696 
California .... 1,139,224 1,068,662 115,119 116,863 231,982 908,765 178.3 41,397 
Colorado ..... 260,748 252,718 20,253 22,294 42,547 190,742 180.0 9,812 
Connecticut .. 402,773 319,453 28,122 31,228 59,350 272,308 184.0 10,843 
Delaware ..... 57,609 43.147 3.227 3,782 7,009 37,170 178.5 1,467 
Dist. Columbia 88,104 80.965 7,965 8,434 16,399 67,455 175.8 2,924 
DR oo ec a 378,446 346,434 20,571 24,636 45,207 267,791 154.0 11,157 
GOO os icccs 894,723 723,005 39,122 51,994 91,116 538,271 148.0 19,717 
ah: cine de 127,201 120.947 12,798 14,374 27,172 93,109 172.0 4.813 
a 1,770,315 1,395,907 153,754 147,365 301,119 1,199,823 189.0 49,024 
eee 783,553 667,379 71,240 72,761 144,001 609,046 170.0 24,158 
Sale 6 6 @% ‘ 614,740 554.655 54,591 62,638 117,229 470,013 174.0 25,027 
I id x oe fv 476,464 431,166 43,698 47,912 91,610 366,586 169.0 19.814 
Kentucky .... 753,063 588.354 27,725 34,745 62,470 431,574 168.0 15,323 
Louisiana ..... 606,318 434,557 25,359 32,484 57,843 344,425 153.3 12.173 
Maine ee 195.796 154,445 14,207 15,798 30,005 138,841 178.0 6.191 
Maryland ..... 402.562 277.459 19,533 22,763 42,296 234,261 187.1 8,622 
Massachusetts... 999,696 770,242 74,549 78,423 152,972 665,937 183.0 26,008 
Michigan 1,195,057 970,582 83.296 83,931 167,857 922,284 170.0 34,552 
Minnesota . ‘ 657,090 551,741 49.331 49,300 98,631 456,836 178.0 22,169 
Mississippi ... 613.148 594.605 19,764 23,481 43,245 426,619 139.0 16,047 
Missouri ...... 860,094 656,073 63,719 68,331 132,050 592,244 175.7 24.200 
Montana ..... 141,349 120,337 11,269 13,518 24,787 102,278 178.7 6,032 
Nebraska ..... 357.648 325.216 32,037 36,949 68,986 256,095 177.3 15,148 
See 19,007 18,041 1,909 1,853 3,762 15,733 170.3 812 
New Hampshire 109.241 74,623 6,807 7.351 14,158 66,175 177.9 2,961 
New Jersey , 905.274 792.012 61,832 58,097 119,929 664,354 188.0 27,181 
New Mexico... 27,324 102,084 5,915 6,672 12,587 76,292 172.0 3,606 
New York . 2,792,806 2,141,479 216,079 208,755 424,834 1,866,422 187.5 82,204 
North Carolina. 1,030,317 866.939 50,793 65,617 116,410 67,043 154.0 23.586 
North Dakota 204,010 169,279 12,554 17,143 29,697 148,602 165.7 9.110 
Ohio .». 1,599,554 1,278,073 129,611 136,110 265,721 1,141,365 179.2 43.263 
Oklahoma ... 695.334 682,650 49,162 54,997 104,159 458,154 149.0 19,565 
Oregon ee 214.179 202.595 22.569 25,118 47,687 162,830 174.3 6,961 
Pennsylvania... 2,549,904 1,948,516 146,337 150,035 296.372 1,658,607 181.5 60,883 
Rhode Island. . 169,889 118.704 8,546 8,840 17,386 92,229 195.0 4.488 
South Carolina 592.047 469.370 24,005 28,882 52,887 348,480 147.0 13.480 
South Dakota 195,477 165,624 13,721 17,617 31,338 138,600 178.5 8.943 
Tennessee 752.173 651,586 27,898 35.632 63,530 476,749 165.0 19,058 
Texas 1,627,836 1,308,028 111,955 123,883 235,838 1,025,387 152.9 42,772 
l tah 153.686 138.046 16.155 16,462 32,616 120,572 172.5 4.627 
Ve nt 7,563 65.727 5.871 5,729 11,600 59,166 168.0 2,982 
Virginia 716.445 562.956 26,937 35,756 62,693 446,574 166.3 17,082 
Washingt 02 344,721 41,771 43.657 85,428 279,187 179.0 11,709 
395,505 24.692 28,130 52,822 350,169 165.6 18,045 
w 4.022 50.292 56,045 106,337 473,214 179.2 21,474 
vi +505 5,031 6,133 11,164 43,822 175.7 2,981 
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, and Expenditures for the School Year 1929-30 


3.318.169 
2.969.291 
7.486.002 
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2.938.922 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL COSTS FOR EACH 
PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE. 


$109.40 
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TABLE II. Census Data, Birth Rates, Per Capita Wealth and Per Capita Costs of Public Schools, 1929-30 
= z ~ 
Sy © Ss “© > s . z 3 % 
se © .2 ex S = a 2 é s 
3° ss == nu - Kw t ie a & 
$e. 238 $= = * 3s. 33 83 253 
RTE Ges ae SoS SOs s sz OS SHS 
- mse & TA ss > =~ ; = co | S$ <3 Css = “3 
= ssg So os Ss Sr 2. ww Ses $e 3's 3th Ss SRS 
S #23 398 38 2S. ol SS wwee BSS BS, RQ zy zs 3 z= 
S sss Suis FS SB8y ES SS SSS SS, SBe wy oe 8 es sas 
© SBE CN, Ses OCIS SBE SB #7 SeEZ CBS CBS 3s Oss C8 Vine 
3 SS sos s&s see sss sS Es SSIS sss sss SS ses ss see 
a RR aS ees cas aao Ske BR CHSE aed Ae BHR KRGS Ka AAS 
Continental 
United States... .122,775,046 4.3 69.9 56.2 9.69 10.89 18.9 2.31 $19.55 $2,977 $152.28 $19.55 $ 32.96 $109.40 
AOMEE. dsc ccs 2,646,248 12.6 62.0 28.1 35.70 0.59 24.0 1.65 8.56 1,264 147.66 11.98 16.80 47.83 
re ae 435,573 10.1 66.8 34.4 2.47 3.58 33.7 2.08 24.92 3,686 147.91 27.68 48.43 142.85 
ACEAREOS .. 2.45. 1,854,482 6.8 66.3 20.6 28.50 0.55 22.1 1.73 7.63 1,557 204.06 10.19 14.61 42.20 
Calieemia ....... 5,677,251 2.6 78.5 73.3 1.43 14.27 14.7 3.39 25.98 3,093 119.05 17.70 38.16 162.28 
COMEORO 2556.5. 1,035,791 28 73.2 50.2 1.14 8.25 18.1 2.39 25.31 3,418 135.04 24.46 42.04 137.43 
Connecticut 1,606,903 4.5 72.4 70.4 1.83 23.83 17.1 2.45 22.10 3,890 176.02 20.84 36.03 130.43 
Delaware ....... 238,380 4.0 69.2 51.7 13.68 7.08 18.2 2.58 21.98 3,056 139.03 19.68 35.22 140.98 
Dist. Columbia .. 486,869 1.6 74.0 100.0 27.13 6.15 19.2 3.88 25.73 3,849 149.59 15.32 36.69 185.73 
R= 60,5. S.6hs 5 1,468,211 7.1 66.2 51.7 29.41 4.02 18.2 2.29 12.62 2,029 160.78 12.73 21.39 69.19 
“6 5006-~ 2,908,506 94 60.4 30.8 36.83 0.48 20.9 1.67 6.35 1,528 240.63 8.78 12.32 34.29 
ere ere 445,032 1.1 75.0 29.1 0.15 6.48 20.6 1.94 21.54 4,119 191.23 25.65 38.85 102.97 
pS are 7,630,654 2.4 71.2 73.9 4.31 15.96 16.7 2.73 20.09 4,227 210.40 17.00 31.67 127.78 
DE haksadss 3,238,503 1.7 72.2 55.5 3.46 4.17 18.3 2.56 19.44 3,082 158.54 17.54 31.44 103.39 
OE kd 5 sues i a 2,470,939 0.8 76.7 39.6 0.70 6.71 17.3 2.45 23.26 4,617 198.50 21.93 38.17 122.31 
NE. bis eines 1,880,999 1.2 74.7 38.8 3.53 3.71 17.9 2.37 22.53 3,626 160.94 21.96 37.50 115.60 
Kentucky ...... 2,614,589 6.6 64.3 30.6 8.65 0.84 22.6 1.89 8.77 1,536 175.14 10.72 16.13 53.15 
Louisiana ...... 2,101,593 13.5 63.2 39.7 36.94 1.66 20.3 1.87 10.86 1,858 171.09 13.42 20.11 66.26 
Maine 779,423 ae 75.0 40.3 0.14 12.88 20.3 2.49 15.01 2,910 193.87 13.92 24.02 84.27 
Maryland ...... 1,631,526 3.8 65.7 59.8 16.94 5.83 18.5 2.48 15.51 2,804 180.79 14.45 25.39 108.03 
Massachusetts ... 4,249,614 3.5 75.0 90.2 1.23 24.82 oe! 2.69 20.23 3,562 176.07 17.37 32.00 129.10 
jo 4,842,325 2.0 75.8 68.2 3.50 17.35 20.4 2.46 24.64 2,795 113.43 23.14 40.59 129.35 
Minnesota ...... 2,563,953 as 74.2 49.0 0.37 15.14 18.5 2.34 20.11 3,731 185.53 19.85 33.52 112.85 
Mississippi ...... 2,009,821 135 68.7 16.9 50.24 0.35 23.9 1.68 9.55 1,242 130.05 13.13 18.60 44.97 
pO eee 3,629,367 2.3 69.4 53.8 6.17 4.12 17.1 2.64 15.28 3,131 204.91 13.37 24.44 93.65 
Momtama ....... 537,606 1.7 74.6 33.7 0.24 13.57 18.5 2.25 27.84 4,755 170.80 28.58 46.98 146.36 
Nebraska .. 1,377,963 1.2 76.5 33.3 1.00 8.37 19.6 2.27 19.68 4,241 215.50 20.03 33.38 105.90 
rae 91,058 44 74.7 37.8 0.57 13.48 14.6 3.20 32.07 6,318 197.01 23.15 48.03 185.60 
New Hampshire.. 465,293 2.7 72.7 58.7 0.17 18.12 17.9 2.69 16.08 3,440 213.93 13.81 25.44 113.03 
New Jersey ..... 4,041,334 3.8 72.7 82.6 5.17 20.90 16.8 2.55 28.82 3,415 118.49 26.11 46.37 175.32 
New Mexico.... 423,317 13.3 67.1 a8 0.67 1.84 28.5 1.70 16.84 2,800 166.27 22.88 32.86 93.44 
New York...... 12,588,066 3.7 72.7 83.6 3.28 2535 17.1 2.92 28.45 3,276 =-115.17 22.50 43.92 191.85 
North Carolina .. 3,170,276 10.0 64.4 25.5 28.98 0.28 24.7 1.50 13.13 1,737 132.29 20.22 27.00 61.76 
North Dakota... 680,845 i5 tea 16.6 0.06 15.44 21.6 1.89 23.60 3,803 161.14 28.84 44.86 108.14 
ET eee 6,646,697 2.3 73.9 67.8 4.65 9.69 17.7 2.58 21.84 3,250 148.81 19.55 35.12 127.16 
Oklahoma ...... 2,396,040 2.8 70.2 34.3 7.19 1.12 16.8 1.85 14.00 1,803 128.78 17.48 26.06 73.22 
OPOMOR  «. ceccs 953,786 1.0 75.0 51.3 0.23 11.06 14.1 2.90 20.05 4,084 203.69 15.97 30.77 117.44 
Pennsylvania .... 9,631,350 3.1 69.4 67.8 4.48 12.80 19.8 2.22 19.03 3,425 179.98 19.80 32.39 110.48 
Rhode Island.... 687,497 4.9 69.7 92.4 1.44 24.83 18.0 2.48 17.06 3,251 190.56 15.89 27.85 127.20 
South Carolina .. 1,738,765 14.9 60.1 a5 45.65 0.30 22.9 1.38 9.31 1,593 171.11 15.58 19.76 46.45 
South Dakota... 692,849 iz 72.9 18.9 0.09 9.48 cee 1.97 22.07 4,964 224.92 25.88 39.63 110.32 
Tennessee ...... 2,616,556 7.2 644 343 18.25 0.50 20.1 1.89 8.66 1,909 220.44 10.58 15.97 47.52 
:.. Seer 5,824,715 6.8 61.9 41.0 14.68 1.69 1.98 13.43 1,906 141.92 15.67 24.29 76.78 
ee ee 507,847 Be 76.8 52.4 0.22 8.62 vans 1.72 24.34 3,505 144.00 32.69 46.73 102.51 
a 359,611 2.2 70.4 33.0 0.16 11.97 19.3 2.52 15.63 2,637 168.71 14.33 25.50 95.00 
ViVGEEED  wascacss 2,421,851 8.7 62.5 32.4 26.85 0.98 22.6 1.82 9.66 2,347 242.96 12.26 17.99 52.41 
Washington ..... 1,563,396 1.0 75.7 56.6 0.44 15.62 14.7 2.83 21.27 3,699 173.90 17.36 32.91 119.08 
West Virginia.... 1,729,205 48 6.6 28.4 6.64 2.98 24.0 1.73 16.32 3,143 192.59 21.77 31.32 80.59 
Wisconsin ...... 2,939,006 1.9 74.2 52.9 0.37 13.14 19.3 2.38 18.26 3,073 168.29 17.72 30.34 113.42 
Wyoming ....... 225,565 1.6 73.7 31.1 0.55 8.72 19.8 2.30 28.74 4,119 143.32 28.86 48.76 147.94 


‘Data from the U. S. Census Bureau. 
“Data from the National Industrial Conference Board. 


5. Per Cent Boys Were of Girls in the High School 

This item refers to the ratio between the number of boys enrolled in 
the last four years of high school to the number of girls so enrolled. 
If all pupils of high-school age were enrolled, this ratio would be ap- 
proximately 1, or 100 per cent. In this country the male births out- 
number the female births. The constant ratio is about 1,057 male 
births to 1,000 female births. Death rates are higher at every age for 
males. An age comes when the sexes are about equal in number. The 
item, therefore, is supposed to measure the holding power of the schools, 
for boys. 
6. Average Expenditure for Each Child Attending 

Total expenditures, excluding payments on bonds, payments into 
sinking funds, and balances on hand, are used. The total cost, therefore, 
includes instruction costs, maintenance, fixed charges, capital costs, in- 
terest on borrowings, and overhead or administrative costs. 
7. Average Expenditure Per Child of School Age 

Total cost as outlined in the foregoing, divided by the number of 
children of ages 5 to 17, inclusive. 
8. Average Expenditure Per Teacher Employed 


Total costs again, divided by the number of teaching positions plus 
the number of principals and supervisors. 


9. Average Expenditure Per Pupil for Expenses Other Than Salaries 
That is, the total cost, less expenditures for salaries, divided by the 
number of children of ages 5 to 17, inclusive. 


10. Expenditure Per Teacher for Salaries 

Salary costs for teachers, principals, and supervisors, divided by the 
number of such employees. 
11. Illiteracy 

These data are collected every ten years by the United States Census 
Bureau in a uniform manner. The figures need to serve for ten years, or 
until a new census is taken. Their use as an element of state ranks in 
education has been questioned. Some would substitute the per capita 
amount expended by a state for the eradication of illiteracy. No com- 
plete and accurate data are available upon state appropriations of this 
nature. Those states with the lowest rate of illiteracy (many of them) 
have spent no money directly for the eradication of illiteracy. True, 
their expenditures for public education help to reduce this item. Their 
payments for night schools, especially for adult education, are more 
direct, but no data are available to show how many illiterates take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered in these extra classes. 

Again it is said that the foreign elements and the colored portions of 
the population determine the amount of illiteracy. The 1930 rate of 
illiteracy for native whites with native parents is 2.5 per cent; for 
native whites with foreign or mixed parents is 0.8 per cent; for foreign- 
born whites, 13.1 per cent; for Negroes, 22.9 per cent; and for other 
races, 25.6 per cent. The rate for the United States was 20.0 per cent 
in 1870; 17.0, in 1880; 13.3, in 1890; 10.7, in 1900; 7.7, in 1910; 6.0, 
in 1920; and 4.3 per cent in 1930. At this rate of decrease, illiteracy 
should become a negligible factor in most parts of this country by 1970. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY OF TEACHERS, 
SUPERVISORS, AND PRINCIPALS AND VALUE 
OF SALARIES IN 1913 DOLLARS, 
1910 -1930 
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FIG 2 


12. Per Cent of High-School Graduates Continuing Their Education 

In the 1930 ranks data were used for 1930 where available, for 1929 
in a few instances, and upon rare occasions for 1928. It is assumed that 
the rates for this item do not change materially within the short space 
of two years. It is not certain, however, that local superintendents are 
able to report this item with the same degree of accuracy that they do 
financial items, or other personnel items. 

13. Ratio of Teacher Training Students to Teaching Positions 

This item had immense value at one time. In this day of an apparent 
oversupply of teachers in some localities, and in some subjects, it has 
doubtful value. Some teacher-training institutions, with their revival 
meeting methods of ‘‘come one, come all,” in their solicitation of stu- 
dents, have been accused not only of overcrowding the waiting line of 
teacher vacancies, but of certifying some who are not endowed with 
those qualities that go with good teaching. It is hardly valid to give 
a state extra credit for training 75 teachers annually for classes in home 
economics for which not more than 15 vacancies are likely to occur. 
This training is not detrimental to the student, but as a prospective 
teacher she adds to an oversupply, and her training is not a matter of 
economy on the part of the state. 

For the 1930 rankings, the writer sought to secure a statement of 
the number of teachers employed who had at least two years of train- 
ing beyond high-school graduation. Data were available for about one 
half of the states. This item, therefore, is used for 24 states, and the 
ratio of students to teachers for the others, and the splicing together of 
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these two sets of data is done arbitrarily. Further discussion of this 
item is included under Section III of this report. 
The data in Tables I and II are used according to the methods in- 
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TABLE III. Educational Rank of States, Ayres Method, 1930 
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United States ...... 67.35 58.03 86.13 51.00 92.99 63.98 43.09 64.00 58.62 69.36 65.46 
SN Shs Area hers cia 57.94 43.46 75.00 29.40 83.26 27.97 16.21 32.63 22.94 38.50 42.73 45 
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Commecticut .....066%. 67.61 62.61 92.00 55.74 90.05 76.27 51.57 79.81 68.16 88.30 73.21 11 
EP ee 64.52 57.59 89.25 48.72 85.33 82.44 53.19 87.04 92.40 76.53 73.70 10 
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I EES Sha vaidee ein 76.46 66.52 87.00 63.42 87.15 71.53 54.68 55.97 69.59 57.48 68.98 19 
ches at axel 76.94 65.02 84.50 63.75 91.20 67.60 52.01 52.12 61.96 57.74 67.28 22 
EE. ovencciseesae 57.31 48.14 84.00 31.86 79.80 31.08 17.81 36.48 21.57 47.64 45.57 42 
| Aare er 56.81 43.54 76.65 36.60 78.07 38.75 22.01 45.68 38.62 45.83 48.26 41 
eee re 70.91 63.11 89.00 58.29 89.93 49.28 34.95 46.05 49.45 45.89 59.69 34 
MONINONE ko clears 58.19 54.44 93.55 44.20 85.81 63.18 36.77 71.52 62.09 72.74 64.25 27 
Massachusetts ......... 66.61 60.95 91.50 59.58 95.06 75.50 50.29 80.54 62.13 94.81 73.70 9 
are <cow Tee 65.60 85.00 51.87 99.97 75.64 58.38 39.87 79.58 79.75 71.28 16 
MEE 6k.ces eeacees 69.52 61.88 89.00 53.64 100.06 65.99 45.85 56.67 59.16 62.54 66.43 23 
Mississippi ........... 69.58 4836 69.50 21.81 84.17 2630 1830 2013 19.13 3706 4233 47 
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WE. kb Awd 0 hw cd's 62.33 51.83 83.15 31.19 75.34 30.65 19.11 33.38 22.22 42.56 45.18 43 
Washington ........... 78.20 69.99 8950 7434 95.58 69.64 5446 69.19 62.97 75.81 73.98 8 
West Virginia ......... 67.31 55.73 82.80 40.08 87.78 47.13 31.72 38.10 31.24 50.95 53.28 37 
MONEE Sata i eseane 63.62 57.00 89.60 56.55 89.74 66.33 42.19 60.90 56.23 70.16 65.23 25 
se ict ak nat 7582 66.69 8785 6144 82.03 86.52 65.60 53.01 6883 6383 71.16 17 
dicated to secure the state index numbers included in Table III. From Per Cent Per Cent 
the state indexes included in column 11, the state ranks included in State Urban Index State Urban Index 
column 12 are made. New York leads in 1930 with an index of 89.77, Maryland ....... 59.8 64.25 Florida ......... 51.7 51.54 
which is 37 per cent higher than the index for the United States as a | New Hampshire.. 58.7 64.31 Delaware ....... 51.7 73.70 
whole. The District of Columbia ranks second with an index of 89.60; Washington ..... 56.6 73.98 ao betes eee 8 aaa 
then Nevada with 88.99: California is fourth with 84.58; New Jersey ns seeeeeees a <a ee ioe Grens ors 71 he 
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fifth with 82.82; Illinois sixth with 74.80; Ohio seventh with 74.77; — $24 a 84 — 
Washington eighth with 73.98; Massachusetts ninth with 73.70; and Peto yar oe 


Delaware is tenth with an index of 73.70 also. 

Compaction of the population has its influence upon the cost of run- 
ning the schools. Some may wish to compare the state index with some 
measure of the manner in which the population is held together in 
groups. While the distinction between urban and rural peoples may not 
be uniform for different localities, it seems best to use the census 
measure of the distribution of the population according to this criterion. 
The states, therefore, are arranged according to the portion of persons 
in urban groups. The District of Columbia naturally leads with 100 
per cent of its population in the city — that is, in urban territory. It 
has an educational index for 1930 of 89.60. Those states with more 
than two thirds of the population urban follow: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
State Urban Index State Urban Index 
Rhode Island.... 92.4 66.10 California ....... 73.3 84.58 
Massachusetts 90.2 73.70 Connecticut ..... 70.4 73.21 
New York....... 83.6 89.77. Michigan ....... 68.2 71.28 
New Jersey...... 82.6 ) a ae 67.8 74.77 
MON Siscwevas 73.9 74.80 Pennsylvania 67.8 67.66 


States with between one half and two thirds of 


the population urban 
fr Ne Ww 


States with between one third and one half of the population urban 
follow: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
State Urban Index State Urban Index 
Minnesota ...... 49.0 66.43 Nevada ......... 37.8 88.99 
We 3 vies oes 41.0 53.43 Nebraska ....... 35.3 62.58 
Be ve xhaaS as 40.3 $9.69 AVISOMA ......... 34.4 72.41 
eS ae 39.7 48.26 Oklahoma ....... 34.3 52.19 
Cena ee cee 39.6 68.98 Tennessee ...... 34.3 43.73 
rere 38.8 G7.25 TORN iia. 33.7 72.61 
Lastly, states with less than one third of the population urban follow: 

Per Cent Per Cent 
State Urban Index State Urban Index 
ae 33. 60.41 North Carolina .. 25.5 48.84 
rT 32.4 45.18 New Mexico 25.2 56.04 
Wyoming ....... 31.1 71.16 South Carolina 21.3 41.92 
a ee 30.8 ee 20.6 42.46 
Kentucky ....... 30.6 45.57 South Dakota ... 18.9 61.34 
Creer 29.1 63.62 Mississippi ...... 16.9 42.33 
West Virginia ... 28.4 53.28 North Dakota ... 16.6 60.07 

eee 28.1 42.73 
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Possible Economies in School Administration 


W. E. Sheffer, Superintendent of Schools, Manhattan, Kansas 


Present-day economic conditions and the 
historic attitude toward popular education jus- 
tify the acceptance of two assumptions in any 
consideration of economies in education at the 
present time. The first is that expenditures must 
be reduced. The decrease in the prices of com- 
modities, wages, salaries, and incomes in gen- 
eral has necessitated this. The second is that 
the schools should not be required to suffer un- 
necessarily, since they could not serve their high 
purpose. 

The present state of public mind, however, 
demands that those intrusted with the admin- 
istration of the schools must be clear in think- 
ing, sympathetic in feeling, and courageous in 
action, or in the effecting of economies in the 
quality of education provided for the children. 
It must not deteriorate below a point which will 
make for either present or future well-being. 
As a people, we can safely reduce the quality 
and quantity of many of the commodities and 
services which we purchase to satisfy our per- 
sonal and national wants. When days of pros- 
perity return — and they will return — we can 
go back to our former scale of living, but a 
year spent by the children of the nation in in- 
ferior schools will produce results of an irrep- 
arable nature. 

In considering economies in education, it be- 
hooves us to keep in mind that we are dealing 
with a matter which is fundamental to the per- 
manent welfare of the nation. It is wise to call 
attention to the fact that, while many citizens 
may think that public schools are supported 
for personal aggrandizement to enable boys and 
girls to learn how to make more money, with 
a less expenditure of time and energy, public 
schools are not maintained for any such pur- 
pose. The true reason for their existence is that 
in, and by, them clear-thinking, loyal citizens, 
capable of contributing to the material and 
spiritual progress of the nation, may be 
developed. 


Thoughtful Analysis 


I would not intimate that expenditures can- 
not be reduced, without affecting adversely the 
quality and quantity of education provided 
for our children. By careful and judicious 
planning very material savings can be brought 
about, without handicapping the children of 
the state. To do so, however, requires a thought- 
ful and thoroughgoing analysis of the nature 
and purpose of all activities which involve the 
collection and expenditure of money. These 
may be classified under the five following 
topics: 

1. The management of money itself. 

2. The purchase and utilization of materials. 

3. The purchase of protection for property. 

4. The management of indebtedness. 

5. The organization of schools and the direc- 
tion of personnel. 

In each of these five divisions waste can, and 
does, all too frequently occur. For our purpose 
we shall regard waste as belonging to one, or 
both, of two classes, conscious waste and un- 
conscious waste. By conscious waste I mean 
those types of waste which are caused by the 
careless use of a material or service to achieve 
the desired result. For instance, the burning of 
electric lights in unused corridors and class- 
rooms, the waste caused by open water faucets, 
and the use of only one side of a sheet of paper. 
Anyone can add to this list of examples in- 
definitely. By unconscious waste I mean those 
wastes which are not so much the result of 
carelessness as a lack of clear-cut intelligent 
management. Other examples would be: pay- 
ing 8 per cent for borrowed money when it 
might be had for 6 per cent; the maintenance 
of two sections of a class when one would meet 
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all necessary needs; or the purchasing of sup- 
plies at retail rather than wholesale. 

Let us consider each of these five types of 
activities involving money, in an endeavor to 
determine in what manner conscious or uncon- 
scious wastes may be prevented. The manage- 
ment of money is listed first. Economies can 
be effected a number of ways in the care of the 
school’s money itself. The first essential requi- 
site for doing so is the adoption and use of an 
effective accounting system which will readily 
reveal the source of every dollar received and 
the purpose for which it is expended. 

Moreover, an accounting system should 
classify expenditures in such a manner that 
valid comparisons can be made among different 
schools. The desirability of this is so self-evi- 
dent that it appears like a waste of time to dis- 
cuss it, yet in many districts the only financial 
records are warrant stubs and canceled war- 
rants. In the first community in which I served 
as superintendent, expenditures amounted to 
some $45,000 and yet, the records were merely 
such as described above. 


Effective System of Budgeting 


A second element in the proper management 
of money is an effective system of budgeting 
to actually control expenditures, and not merely 
to meet a legal requirement. The budget should 
be prepared by the employed executive of the 
board of education, then carefully scrutinized 
by the board, and after desirable changes have 
been made, adopted by the board. After it has 
been so adopted, then it should be religiously 
adhered to. 

As the year’s financial transactions begin with 
the adoption of a budget, so they should close 
with an audit made by a disinterested certified 
public accountant whose findings should be 
published. Perhaps no other two single acts of 
a board of education in the management of the 
district’s finances will make for economy and 
engender the confidence of the public so effec- 
tively as the control of expenditures by a budg- 
et and an annual audit. 

Economies may be effected through the trans- 
fer of funds from the county treasurer to the 
board of education as soon as they become 
available. By doing so, interest on daily bal- 
ances will accrue to the advantage of the board, 
and frequently the board will avoid borrowing 
money for current expenses. At times, funds lie 
with the county treasurer for long periods after 
they become due to the board of education. 
School money can be made to do more work 
if daily balances draw the highest rate of in- 
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terest obtainable. So also, costs may be reduced 
by paying the lowest rate of interest on short- 
term loans. Many school districts pay 6 per 
cent on such loans, while others pay as high as 
8 per cent. 


An Accurate Annual Census 


The last method of effecting economies in the 
management of school money is that of having 
an accurate census taken annually. Since the 
state school fund yields about $1 for each child 
on the census roll, it is worth while to see to it 
that every child it accounted for. 

In the purchase and utilization of materials 
suggestions can be made which are helpful in 
producing economies. They are: (1) The proper 
quality for the purpose to be served must be 
determined. This means the definite formula- 
tion of specifications. (2) The proper quantity 
of materials to be used must be known. (3) 
Proper purchasing methods should be followed. 
(4) Deliveries should be checked. (5) Proper 
storage and distribution should be made. (6) 
Proper records of supplies on hand and their 
location should be kept. (7) The utilization of 
materials should be supervised so that waste 
will not occur. Now let us consider some of 
these generalizations briefly. 

Proper quality must be determined. Waste 
can occur either through the use of materials 
inferior for the purpose to be served, or better 
than are required. For instance, paying for 
leather-bound diplomas when fully satisfactory 
ones may be had in lodestone cover. Or, using 
one kind of coal which, heating value consid- 
ered, costs 48 per cent more than another kind. 
Or, spending $200,000 for a palatial, luxurious 
building when $150,000 would provide a fully 
adequate structure. 

The determination of a sufficient quantity 
of materials is essential to economical admin- 
istration. This is a matter which has been given 
altogether too little attention. There should be 
standardization of amounts of various materials 
purchased on a unit basis, so many reams of 
test paper per one hundred children, so many 
paper towels per child, so much sweeping com- 
pound per room, etc. Some teachers and custo- 
dians will use several times as large a quantity 
of supplies as others, without doing any better 
work. Many schools are at fault in this matter. 
A few, however, have developed their standard 
allowances very satisfactorily. 


Judicious Buying 


Marked savings can be effected by following 
businesslike procedures in making actual pur- 
chases. Whereas business organizations take 
advantage of wholesale buying, many schools 
buy at retail with markedly higher costs. In 
larger schools, supply needs for an entire year 
can be grouped and purchased at one time. 
Actual savings effected in this manner are high- 
ly desirable. Just recently through the codpera- 
tion of the clerk of a rural board, I was able 
to compare prices paid by the rural school in 
small quantities for identical materials, and the 
prices our board of education paid when buy- 
ing goods on one bill costing about $500. The 
contrast in prices is rather enlightening. For 
instance, the same paper fasteners cost the rural 
school 75 per cent more; thumbtacks, 30 per 
cent more; theme paper, 25 per cent more; 
colored pencils, 40 per cent more; hektograph 
paper, 100 per cent more, and carbon paper, 
177 per cent more. 

Purchases should be made through open bid- 
ding. Several years ago, our board saved ap- 
proximately $150 on a bill amounting to about 
$550 by submitting the annual supply list to 
several jobbers. This year the high and low 
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bids on certain supplies were $333.89 and 
$293.59 respectively, or a difference of 13 per 
cent. Several years ago, when it was necessary 
to exchange a number of used typewriters and 
to purchase several new ones, through dealing 
with only one of several companies the cost for 
25 machines would have been approximately 
$1,000. When the purchases were made by open 
bidding, bids were submitted on equally desir- 
able machines, ranging from $380 to $500. 
Needless to say, the board let the contract to 
the company bidding $380 and thereby saved 
31 per cent. 

Frequently, economies can be effected by 
purchasing the same article in one type, or size, 
of container rather than in another. In our 
schools we use 40 to 50 gallons of paste a year. 
In securing quotations on the paste last spring 
the company submitted a price of $1 a gallon 
in gallon pails by the dozen. After additional 
correspondence it gave us a price of 70 cents 
a gallon in five-gallon tubs, representing a sav- 
ing of 43 per cent. By purchasing our type- 
writing and duplicating paper in ton lots, 17 
by 22 in. in size, and cutting it to 8% by 11 
in. we obtained a price of 25 cents a ream, in- 
stead of the retail price of 60 cents. 

Consideration should be given to the pur- 
chase of substitutes fully adequate for the pur- 
pose to be served. Until recently our board had 
been buying a certain grade of construction 
paper which for this year would have cost $89.- 
64. By carefully checking quality against ac- 
tual needs we found that satisfactory paper 
could be purchased for $65.55. This was bought 
at a saving of 37 per cent. Mimeograph paper 
costs 28 cents a ream. For most purposes print 
paper costing 18 cents a ream serves satisfac- 
torily. Hence, we use the print paper for such 
purposes. In this regard it might be said that 
we buy side-run print paper from our local 
printer for 4% cents a pound, instead of 6% 
cents from a supply house. 


Centralizing Authority in Buying 


The authority for purchases should be cen- 
tralized. The board of education should directly 
authorize only one person to be responsible for 
the buying. If the board employs a superinten- 
dent, he can well be made the purchasing agent. 
Where there is no superintendent, the clerk 
might be granted this authority and respon- 
sibility. Then this duly authorized agent should 
be held strictly accountable for the economical 
purchase, delivery, and accounting of all ma- 
terials bought. He should develop and use a 
system of requisitions and purchase orders 
which show the authority for every single pur- 
chase, the purpose for which it is to be used, 
and the date of its receipt. 

This kind of provision will eliminate promis- 
cuous buying by all members of the school or- 
ganization, including principals, teachers, jani- 
tors, and the superintendent, without any effec- 
tive check whatever. Such a condition exists in 
altogether too many communities at the present 
time. 

School boards may save money by taking 
advantage of discounts offered for early pay- 
ment. In preparing bills to be presented to our 
board for payment recently, our clerk consulted 
me about a bill amounting to $130. In fine 
letters on the invoice was the statement “2 per 
cent discount if paid before the tenth of the 
month following date of purchase.” Naturally 
the warrant has been drawn for $127.40 instead 
of for $130. May I say in this regard that, if 
the clerk of the board and the superintendent’s 
secretary in schools large enough to employ a 
secretary is the same person, economies result 
not only in reduced salaries, but in greater 
effectiveness in purchasing and accounting. 
May I add further that, if you now have sepa- 
rate persons serving as clerk and secretary, the 
average superintendent will not suggest a 
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Check List to be Used in Detecting Possible Economies 
in School Administration-1931-32 


I. Finances: 


—__ 1. Does the accounting system readily re- 
veal the cause for the expenditure of 
every dollar? 

. Does the accounting system readily re- 
veal the source of every dollar received? 

. Are the subdivisions of the budget prop- 
erly proportioned? 

. Is an annual audit by certified account- 
ants made and the findings published? 

. Are all monies received by the board of 
education as soon as due? 

___ 6. Does the board of education receive 
money from all sources to which it is 
entitled? 

—__— 7. Does the board of education receive a 
maximum interest rate on its daily bal- 
ances? 

___. 8. Does the board of education pay a min- 
imum rate of interest on short-term 
loans? 

__ 9. Does the budget merely meet technical 
legal requirements or is it used as an 
instrument of economical and efficient 
administration? 

___10. Does the clerk report to the board of 
education each month the unencumbered 
balances under each heading of the 
budget? 

____11. Is the depository for the funds of the 
board of education bonded? 

____12. Is the depository for student funds 
bonded? 

____13. Are board and student funds which are 
kept in the offices protected in insured 
vaults? 

____14. Is a periodic investigation made to de- 
termine that the levy has been properly 
made? 

____15. Is the levy sufficiently high to avoid 
undue borrowing on short-term loans? 

___16. Is the school census carefully taken so 
that the district receives its full share of 
state funds? 

___17. Are outstanding bonds drawing the low- 
est obtainable rate of interest? 


II. The Purchase and Utilization of Materials: 
—___—. 1. Is the proper quality of materials pur- 
chased—neither inferior nor superior— 
better than required —for effective re- 
sults? 
___. 2. Are the proper quantities purchased, 
neither too little nor too much? 
____ 3. Have standards of consumption been 
determined? 
__— 4. Are economical purchasing methods em- 
ployed? 
___a) Are materials purchased at whole- 
sale? 
____b) If the school is small, are pur- 
chases made by a group of schools? 
_c) Are materials purchased through 
open bidding? 
____.d) Are substitute materials of satis- 
factory quality but lower cost pur- 
chased? 
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change, although he may feel that one person 
serving in both capacities would be best. In 
such cases the initiative must come from the 
members of the board of education. 

If the greatest economies = to result, ma- 
terjals after being purchased must be properly 


. stored and accounted for. Jt is surprising the 


waste which frequently occurs because of loss 
in storage. It is not too much to say that in 
many schools a close inspection would reveal 
supplies and equipment needed in the schools 
now lying in closets, storerooms, basements, 
and attics, unknown to those who should be 
responsible for them. 


The Item of Insurance 


Under the head of “purchase of protection 
for property” reference is made to insurance. 
When the property is fully protected, at least 
four kinds of insurance are carried; boiler, 
burglary, fire, and windstorm. The greatest 
value of boiler insurance is perhaps the inspec- 
tion service which underwriting companies furn- 


e) Are materials after being purchased 
properly stored and accounted for? 
—__f) Is one person only duly authorized 

to make and control purchases? 

III. Purchase of Protection for Property: 

. Are boilers insured? 

. Is burglary insurance carried? 

. Is fire insurance carried in adequate 
amounts? 

. Is windstorm insurance carried in ade- 
quate amounts? 

. Have the buildings been appraised re- 
cently? 

. Are the buildings insured with the re- 
cent appraisals as the basis? 

. Have the buildings been carefully in- 
spected in an effort to determine pos- 
sible alterations which, if made, would 
reduce the rates? 

___. 8. _If any such possible changes have been 

discovered, have they been made? 

___.. 9. Has advantage been taken of the co- 
insurance clause? 

___10. Has advantage been taken of the five- 
year rate? 

____11. Are rates checked at least annually? 

____12. Are new appraisals made when changes 
take place in construction costs? 

___13. Do all premiums fall due at the same 
time? 

____14. Are the policies so arranged that one 
fifth of the premiums become due each 
year? 

IV. Management of Indebtedness: 

—___. 1. Are bonds drawing the lowest obtain- 
able rate of interest? 

___. 2. Is the rate of interest on money bor- 
rowed for current expenses as low as 
obtainable? 

__. 3. Does the date for paying principal and 
interest coincide with the tax-receiving 
time of year? 

V. Organization and the Direction of Personnel: 

1. Is the district large enough and are there 
a sufficient number of children to make 
possible the economical maintenance of 
a school system? 

___.. 2. Is the number of pupils assigned to each 
teacher large enough to permit the main- 
tenance of an economical organization 
and small enough to make possible ef- 
fective teaching? 

____.. 3. Are members of the custodial force cap- 
able of making minor repairs? 

__.. 4. Are capable members of the custodial 
force retained during the summer to 
make necessary repairs? 

VI. Miscellaneous: 

__— 1. Have expenditures for extracurricular 
activities been scrutinized and found 
justifiable? 

__. 2. Has a coéperative spirit for effecting 
economies been developed in pupils, 
principals, and custodians? 

__. 3. Are repairs to equipment and buildings 
made when they can be effected most 
economically? 
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ish. Burglary insurance is desirable, because in 
every school are carried some funds either of 
the board of education, of student activities, 
or both. These should be protected. 

It is in the purchase of fire and windstorm 
protection that the greatest economies can be 
effected. In attempting to obtain the most pro- 
tection for the least money, a board of education 
should first have its property appraised by com- 
petent men. It should then ask the state in- 
surance department to recommend ways to re- 
duce the rate to a minimum. 

It should next determine what term is the 
most advantageous for the policies, and finally 
it should decide whether it is wise to take ad- 
vantage of the coinsurance clause. Local con- 
tractors will ordinarily be willing to appraise 
the buildings, and their findings usually will be 
acceptable to the insurance companies. The 
state insurance department is helpful in recom- 
mending changes in buildings which, if made, 
will reduce the rates. Such changes may in- 

(Concluded on Page 90) 
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Clearfield’s School Adventures 


Mark Wright, Member, Clearfield Board of Education 
This Ph. D. Alarm 


A Ph.D. person was elected recently a mem- 
ber of our Clearfield board of education. Since 
his two small daughters are members of our 
school system, he was, of course, a logical can- 
didate. The fact that he is professor of college 
physics in an institution in our next-door- 
neighbor city only added in the thinking of 
many to his desirability. The idea apparently 
being that as the liberal-arts colleges are ad- 
ministered so should our public schools be op- 
erated. His very candidacy also ignored entirely 
the frequently demonstrated efficiency of a lay 
board of education with an elected professional 
executive. 

Certainly his somewhat active personal cam- 
paign for election stressed his experience as a 
college teacher as well as his long years of 
training. Everyone seemed to forget that nine 
tenths of his training had been in the field of 
physics rather than in that of educational ad- 
ministration. The existence of his doctor’s de- 
gree and his college position was never allowed 
to be forgotten. When calling his neighbors on 
the telephone to ask for support at the polls, he 
never failed to announce himself as “‘Professor”’ 
or “Doctor.” The “doctor” idea became so 
prominent in the minds of voters generally that 
one of the leaders of the opposite political party 
encouraged a somewhat uncouth voter from a 
neighboring street to visit the doctor-professor 
with the purpose of securing for local publica- 
tion the learned one’s list of symptoms of in- 
fantile paralysis, an epidemic of which was rag- 
ing at the time. 

Such incidents served only to increase an al- 
ready strong determination. Having won the 
election, the dominant purpose of the professor 
began to appear at the very first meeting of the 
board after election day. He inquired naively 
at this meeting as to whether or not the super- 
intendent of schools had possessed himself of 
a doctor’s degree. When informed that the su- 
perintendent of schools boasted only a master’s 
degree in educational administration, the pro- 
fessor asked even more naively whether the su- 
perintendent purposed completing the neces- 
sary research for the doctor’s degree in the near 
future. 

Sam Jones, chairman of our board, as the 
worthy “doctor” member would have said, 
“became incensed increasingly” as he thought 
about the incident after the meeting. He de- 
cided to get a statement from his personal 
friend, the superintendent of schools in a neigh- 
boring city, as to the worth of and necessity 
for the doctor’s degree, especially as applied to 
a public-school superintendency. This step was 
taken, Chairman Jones explained to a few of 
us afterwards, in the same spirit as that with 
which Canada passed her recent tariff law — 
not at all in retaliation, but rather in a spirit 
of flattering imitation. The “doctor” seemed to 
desire research. Then research he should have 
— at least to the extent of securing the mature 
judgment of an experienced superintendent of 
schools whose statements on _ public-school 
affairs were everywhere granted the respect they 
merited. 

This superintendent’s report served as an 
excellent climax to the entire discussion so far 
as our board of education is concerned. Any 
further mention of the matter in a future board 
meeting will precipitate an embarrassing anti- 
climax. The report as read by Chairman Jones 
last month is quoted in full herewith: 

“Your inquiry about the desirability and 
value of the doctor’s degree for public-school 
superintendents is very timely. Because the 


colleges of our land require that college teachers 
be Ph.D’s, the general impression is abroad 
that a doctor’s degree is essential to educational 
leadership anywhere. We are told that Amer- 
ican business is suffering just now from too 
much mass production. Possibly public educa- 
tion also is suffering from too much mass pro- 
duction of Ph.D’s, many of which do not stand 
up under wear. 

“The Ph.D. signifies a certain accomplish- 
ment in research. No more than just that. The 
candidate for a doctor’s degree may be a blank 
cartridge so far as general qualities of commu- 
nity and educational leadership are concerned, 
but still receive the coveted degree if his little 
piece of research is deemed to be adequate. Too 
much emphasis in the game of degree chasing 
is placed on research so far as preparation for 
the school superintendency is concerned. The 
school superintendent needs to keep close to 
the issues of life and of his community. Wis- 
dom as much as knowledge is the prime requi- 
site of any successful community leadership. 
If there is any connection between such leader- 
ship and the type of research required for a 
doctor’s degree, it is largely accidental.” 

“Worse,” says Prof. Knight of Columbia 
University (himself a Ph.D.), “when the Ph.D. 
virus gets into a young man’s blood, it is likely 
to ruin him for life. The medieval system of 
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producing Ph.D’s leads the hapless victim to 
believe that he is flying to the world with an 
important message. His professors, themselves 
infected with the virus, assure him that his 
message is important. Thus the young man falls 
into the error of taking himself seriously. With 
his Ph.D. written in bold type after his name 
he enters upon the responsibility of the school 
superintendency with the thought that he is 
quite an important person.” 

Every such important person should reread 
the reply of Will Rogers to Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, when that institution desired to give 
him an honorary degree. He declined the favor 
in these words: “What are you trying to do? 
Make a joke out of college degrees? They are 
in bad enough repute as it is without handing 
em around to comedians. The whole honorary- 
degree thing is the hooey!” 

And so is Ph.D. research as a guarantee of 
successful leadership in any school superinten- 
dency. Research is a highly specialized and 
usually narrowing process. It requires ability 
to collect material with care and to arrange it 
with exactness. But the gaining of a back- 
ground for leadership in the public-school su- 
perintendency requires more than this type of 
research. Such leadership does not depend upon 
being able to pass academic examinations. 
Rather it depends upon many first-hand com- 
munity contacts; on fellowship with business 
men; on first-hand acquaintance with school 
and classroom problems; on understanding of 
the problems and attitudes of both parents and 
children; on “living” in a community. In short, 
educational leadership results, not from _ re- 
search, but from a way of living. 
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Cooperation for Administrative Efficiency 


The Relationship of Board of Education and Superintendent in the Activities of Organization and Administration of Schools 


J. Paul Gardner, Principal of High School, Metcalf, IIl. 


Many of the difficulties and dissatisfactions 
between school-board members and superinten- 
dents can be traced to misunderstandings aris- 
ing from an interpretation of the powers and 
duties. Such troubles arise when responsibility 
is delegated without the necessary authority 
or power. General comments of superintendents 
indicate that there have never been any policies 
determined by which the superintendent may 
carry on the functions of organization, admin- 
istration, and supervision. On the other side of 
the question is the feeling that the superinten- 
dent is inclined to get puffed up over his posi- 
tion and to assume too much authority. How- 
ever, such a chaotic state of mind on the part 
of both board members and superintendents 
does not lend itself to unified purposes and the 
cooperative spirit essential for efficient opera- 
tion of the schools. 


The Superintendent’s Authority 


By law, the superintendent has no authority. 
Such authority as he may have is delegated to 
him by the board of education. His duties and 
responsibilities are great, hence, unless he is 
recognized as the chief executive of the board 
of education, with consequent delegation of au- 
thority, he is superintendent only in title. As 
such, regardless of his training and ability, he 
is bound to be ineffective in the proper admin- 
istration of the position for which he is em- 
ployed. Therefore, we shall proceed to set up 
definite policies for guidance in activity analy- 
sis; second, to analyze each activity and, using 
the policies set up as a basis, to determine the 
part the superintendent shall have, and the part 
the board shall have, in the administration of 
the school. These policies must serve the pur- 
pose of combining the essential duty of the 
board of education as legally recommended, and 
and also include those duties which may be 
delegated by the board to members of their 
personnel. These policies may be considered as 
a decalogue of principles for the guidance of 
members of the board of education and super- 
intendent in distinguishing the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of each. 


1. The board of education is constituted by 
state laws to act as a legislative, executive, and 
judicial body for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the schools for public education. 


2. The board of education shall function as 
a unit, with powers delegated only through offi- 
cial action, upon the basis of authority com- 
mensurate with responsibility delegated. 

3. The board of education shall select a su- 
perintendent of schools, who shall act as a chief 
executive of the board of education. 

4. The actual working relationship which 
shall exist between the superintendent and the 
board of education shall be clearly defined. 


5. The organization for efficient and effec- 
tive administration of the school shall be 
through the centralization of control and re- 
sponsibility, in order to facilitate efficient co- 
Ordination of effort and decision. 

6. The board of education shall provide the 
necessary plant and equipment, and shall pro- 
vide for the maintenance, realizing that there 
is a distinct relationship between the outcomes 
of instruction and the kind of equipment and 
plant provided. 


7. All policies for the organization and ad- 
ministration of the school system shall be de- 
termined by the board of education, based upon 
recommendations for educational procedures 
presented by their executive, the superintendent. 


8. The board of education shall reserve the 
power to act upon, veto, or approve all matters 
relating to the recommendations for the admin- 
istration of the above policies determined. 

9. The board of education shall disseminate 
information concerning the schools, based upon 
the approval of the superintendent, to the pub- 
lic and defend its policies before the public. 

10. The above functions and powers shall 
be based upon the unified attitude of the board 
of education, that the function of public edu- 
cation is the instruction of the individual child 
so that he can live completely and successfully 
in a democracy. 

In this study, it has been thought the best 
division could be made on the basis of the ac- 
tivity which is to be supervised or administered. 
Therefore, these activities will be considered as 
those essential in the instructional staff, the 
pupil personnel, the janitorial staff, business 
administration, public relations, and the build- 
ing policy. After each of the various activities 
included under each separate heading, we find 
these activities justified and procedures based 
upon one or more of the principles laid down 
in the preceding decalogue. We may safely as- 
sume, if the policy recommended in the dec- 
alogue as being legally authorized, that there- 
fore, those activites being based upon the larger 
number of decalogues being more highly au- 
thoritative and most likely to be legally recog- 
nized by the board members and school admin- 
istrators alike. 


Instructional Staff 


1. The superintendent shall determine the 
qualifications upon which the selection of 
teachers shall be based and shall recommend 
the adoption of such a policy by the board of 
education. (Policies 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10.) 

2. Those teachers so qualified shall be se- 
lected and recommended by the superintendent 
to the board of education, who shall approve 
such selection and enter into contract with such 
teachers. (Policies 2, 3, 5.) 

3. The assignment of such teachers entering 
into contract shall be the duty of the superin- 
tendent. (Policies 3, 5; 7.) 

4. The supervision of instruction shall be 
carried on by the superintendent, or by some 
member of the instructional staff, who will be 
responsible to the superintendent for such ac- 
tivity. The superintendent is in turn responsi- 
ble to the board of education for the activity of 
supervision. (Policies 2, 3, 5.) 

5. The superintendent shall be responsible to 
the board of education for the improvement of 
teachers in service, and for such policies as he 
may formulate for the improvement which he 
considers necessary for the welfare of the public. 
(Policies 5, 7, 10.) 

6. The salary schedule for the instructional 
staff shall be formulated by the superintendent, 
who will recommend the adoption of such a 
measure to the board of education. (Policies 
1, 3, 7, 8, 9.) 

8. Sabbatical leave for the improvement of 
teachers, which shall in the end improve the 
public educational process, shall be granted 
teachers desiring such leave upon recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent and the approval of 
the board of education. (Policies 7, 8, 9, 10, 1.) 

9. The adoption of rules and regulations for 
the efficiency of the instructional staff shall be 
formulated by the superintendent, or a com- 
mittee of the staff designated by him for such 
purposes, and the adoption of such rules and 
regulations shall be recommended by him to 
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the board of education for approval. (Policies 
3, 5, 7, 3, 9, t.) 

10. All reports of the instructional staff shall 
be directed to the superintendent through such 
channels as indicated in the rules and regula- 
tions adopted by the board of education. Ad- 
ministrative reports shall be made in writing 
by the superintendent directly to the board of 
education at each regular meeting. (Policies 1, 
3, 4, 5, 9.) 

11. The setting up of the organization, ad- 
ministration, and the supervision of the instruc- 
tional staff shall be delegated to the superin- 
tendent by the board of education. (Policies 1, 
2,3, 4,2 86 

12. The duties of the various members of 
the instructional staff shall be clearly stated in 
the rules and regulations, with such additional 
duties and powers as shall be delegated to the 
members by the superintendent, who shall be 
responsible to the board of education for the 
administration and supervision of such duties. 
(Policies 3, 5, 7.) 

13. Extracurricular activity assignment shall 
be made by the superintendent, based upon in- 
dividual qualification and experiences which 
contribute to the success of such activities. 
(Policies 3, 5, 7.) 

14. The assignment and call of substitute 
teachers shall be a duty of the superintendent. 
Such substitutes shall be selected upon the 
basis of qualifications recommended by the su- 
perintendent and approved by the board of 
education. (Policies 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 9.) 


Instructional Matters 


15. The course of study shall be formulated 
by the superintendent, with full consideration 
of the educational needs of the community, in 
harmony with current educational practice. The 
superintendent shall recommend the course of 
study to the board for its approval and adop- 
tion. Such changes as are necessary, or addi- 
tions to, or extensions of, the adopted course 
of study shall become effective through recom- 
mendation and adoption as in the original 
course of study. (Policies 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10.) 

16. The content, aims, and objectives of 
the various subjects in the course of study 
shall be set up by the teachers under the super- 
vision of the superintendent, or some person 
delegated by him for such a purpose, and such 
aims and objectives shall follow the recognized 
educational objectives. (Policies 3, 5, 7, 10.) 

17. The methods used in the instruction shall 
be based upon fundamental psychology, and 
the results of instruction shall be measured by 
the administration of scientific tests. Such 
changes as are necessary shall be based upon 
scientific investigation of new methods, keep- 
ing in mind the primary object of education. 
(Policy 10.) 

18. The supervision of instruction shall be 
a responsibility of the superintendent and such 
supervision may be delegated by him to a mem- 
ber of the staff. The activities of supervision 
shall be carried out with the aim of improve- 
ment of instruction. (Policies 3, 5, 10.) 

19. The superintendent shall be responsible 
for all materials and equipment for instruction. 
Such additions, replacement, and supplementa- 
tion shall take place through recommendation 
of the superintendent and the approval of the 
board of education. (Policies 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 
10.) 

20. The library shall be under the control 
and supervision of a teacher, or member of the 
staff, appointed by the superintendent with 
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such powers and duties delegated to her as are 
necessary to efficient control and supervision 
of the library. (Policy 5.) 

21. The board of education shall adopt such 
textbooks as are recommended by the superin- 
tendent, who shall be assisted in textbook se- 
lection by the teachers of the system. (Policies 
1, 3, 5.) 

22. The superintendent shall recommend, 
upon the approval of the board of education, 
and encourage individual or school investiga- 
tion, or scientific experimentation, when pres- 
ent methods of instruction do not contribute 
to satisfactory results. (Policies 1, 3, 5, 7, 10.) 

23. All such plans for experimentation must 
be completed with definite aims and objectives, 
with criteria formulated for judging the results, 
and such plans approved by the superinten- 
dent before such experimentation shall begin. 
(Policies 3, 5.) 


Pupil Personnel 


1. The superintendent shall formulate a set of 
rules and regulations for the guidance of pupils in 
a handbook. The handbook shall contain specific 
directions with regard to registration and en- 
rollment, the selection of a course and subjects, 
the activity program, promotion and gradua- 
tion, absence and tardiness, explanation of the 
grading system, and other matters of pupil per- 
sonnel which he may deem necessary. The reg- 
ulations shall be recommended to the board of 
education for their approval and adoption. 
(Policies 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10.) 1 

2. The board of education shall hold the 
superintendent responsible for the maintenance 
of orderly conduct and shall delegate to him 
the authority to discipline violations of the 
rules and regulations, or misconduct on the part 
of students. (Policies 1, 2, 3, 5, 9, 10.) 


The Janitorial Staff 


1. The qualifications essential for guidance 
in the selection of members of the janitorial 
staff shall be formulated by the superintendent 
of schools and approved by the board of edu- 
cation. (Policies 1, 2, 3, 5.) 

2. The superintendent shall select and recom- 
mend the employment of individuals for such 
positions and upon his recommendations and 
approval of the board of education such indi- 
viduals shall be employed. (Policies 3, 5, 6, 
7, 1.) 

3. The supervision of the janitorial staff 
shall be delegated to the superintendent with 
the authority of dismissal of any member of the 
staff, when such a member fails to discharge 
such duties as are delegated to him by the su- 
perintendent. (Policies 3, 5, 6.) 


Business Administration 


1. The superintendent of schools shall set up 
an annual budget of expenditures and possible 
income. Such a budget shall be justified by 
current educational practice and economy, 
based upon the needs of the pupils and con- 
sistent with the philosophy of education and 
administration determined by the board of 
education and superintendent. Such budget 
shall be submitted to the board of education for 
their examination, approval and adoption. (Pol- 
icies 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10.) 

2. The superintendent shall be responsible to 
the board of education for all supplies and 
equipment and he shall maintain a cumulative 
inventory of the supplies and equipment as a 
part of the financial records. He shall, at the 
end of the fiscal period, submit to the board of 
education an inventory of the supplies and 
equipment belonging to the school. (Policies 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6.) 

3. The superintendent shall recommend to 
the board of education the kind and amount of 
supplies and equipment necessary for the com- 
ing year, and he shall keep a record of the 
supplies and equipment purchased, in connec- 
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Activity 

Determining qualification of teachers 

Selection of teachers 

Hiring teachers 

Assigning teachers 

Supervision of teachers 

Improvement of teachers 

Making salary schedule 

Teacher-tenure policy 

Leave of absence 

Rules and regulations for instructional 
staff 

Report of instructional staff 

Set-up of organization and adminis- 
tration 

Selection of substitute teachers 

Calling substitute teachers 

Course of study 

Aims and objectives 

Methods 

Materials and equipment 

Addition, supplementation, or replace- 
ment of equipment 


Library 
Selection of textbooks 


Adoption of textbooks 
Experimentation 

Plan for experimentation 
Personnel regulations 
Discipline 

Qualifications of janitorial staff 
Selection of janitorial staff 
Supervision of janitorial staff 
Dismissal of staff 

Making budget 


Adoption of budget 
Financial records 
Pupil-personnel records 
Teacher-personnel records 
Publications 
Representative of school in public 
relations 
Court of appeal 
Building program 
Building site 
Criteria for 
Selection of site 
Employment of architect 
Employment of builder 
Inspection of building when com- 
pleted 


Board of Education 
Responsibility delegated 
Responsibility delegated 
Contracts 
Responsibility delegated 
Responsibility delegated 
Responsibility delegated 
Approves or rejects 
Approves or rejects 
Approves or rejects 
Approves or rejects 


Accepts 
Responsibility delegated 


Responsibility delegated 
Responsibility delegated 
Adopts or rejects 
Accepts 
Delegates responsibility 
Delegates responsibility 
Approves or disapproves 
recommendation of 
superintendent 


Board of Education 
Delegates responsibility 


Accepts recommendation 


Adopts or rejects 
Approves or disapproves 


Approves and adopts 
Delegates responsibility 
Accepts or rejects 
Accepts or rejects 
Delegates responsibility 
Delegates responsibility 
Accepts or rejects 


Adopts or disapproves 
Delegates responsibility 
Delegates responsibility 
Delegates responsibility 
Authority for publication 
Delegates responsibility 


Responsible 
Adopts or disapproves 


Accepts or rejects 
Accepts or rejects 
Responsible 
Responsible 
Responsible 


Superintendent 
Assumes responsibility 
Assumes responsibility 
Recommends contract 
Assumes responsibility 
Assumes responsibility 
Assumes responsibility 
Recommends 
Recommends 
Recommends 
Formulates and recommends 


Formulates and recommends 
Assumes responsibility 


Assumes responsibility 

Assumes responsibility 

Formulates and recommends 

Coéperates with teachers 

Assumes responsibility 

Assumes responsibility 

Recommends addition, supplemen- 
tation, or replacement 


Superintendent 
Assumes responsibility 
Delegates control 
Selects in codperation with teacher 
and recommends to board 
Recommends adoption 
Recommends 
Recommends and supervises 
Recommends adoption 
Assumes responsibility 
Formulates basis of selection 
Recommends for staff 
Assumes responsibility 
Assumes responsibility 
Formulates and recommends adop- 
tion 


Assumes responsibility 
Assumes responsibility 
Assumes responsibility 
Recommends publication 
Accepts responsibility 


Present 
Recommends 


Formulates 
Recommends 
Advises 
Advises 


Advises in selections of inspector 





tion with the budget; and he shall submit in 
each monthly report the financial conditions as 
compared with the adopted budget. (Policies 1, 
3, 6, 9.) 

4. The board of education shall make out 
the tax levy, based upon the analysis of the 
budget adopted and the recommendations of 
the superintendent. (Policies 3, 5, 6, 8.) 

5. All financial records of the school shall be 
kept by the superintendent. The records shall 
consist of a definite system of accounting rec- 
ognized as being efficient and capable of being 
interpreted. All such records shall be open at 
all times for board inspection, and a section of 
the superintendent’s report shall be devoted to 
the financial condition of the school. (Policies 
3,4; 3, 4,45) 

6. The superintendent shall be responsible 
for the maintenance of personnel records of 
pupils and teachers. (Policies 3, 5, 6, 7.) 


Public Relations 


1. The superintendent, as the executive of 
the board of education, shall act as the repre- 
sentative of that body in matters relating to 
public relations with parents, patrons, and or- 
ganizations. (Policies 3, 5, 9.) 

2. The publication of notices, subject matter, 
policies, and actions of the board of education, 
which will be of direct interest to the commu- 
nity, shall be published, or made public by the 
superintendent. (Policies 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9.) 

3. The board of education shall act as court 
of appeal in all matters of disagreement be- 
tween the superintendent and teachers, or par- 
ents. Such matters requesting board action in 
this connection shall be brought before the 


board of education in writing in the presence 
of the superintendent. (Policies 1, 2, 5, 8, 9.) 


Building 


1. A building program for the school sys- 
tem recommended by the superintendent and 
approved by the board of education shall be 
adopted to satisfy the educational needs of the 
community. (Policies 1, 3, 6.) 

2. The selection of a building site shall be 
made by the board of education upon the rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent, who shall 
submit to the board criteria which may be used 
for the selection of the approved sites. (Policies 
1, 3, 6.) 

3. The architect shall be employed for the 
building by the board of education. He shall 
have had experience in designing school build- 
ings, and be familiar with the educational fac- 
tors involved. (Policies 1, 2, 5, 6.) 

4. The architect and superintendent shall 
work together in the building plan, the super- 
intendent acting in an inspectorial and advisory 
capacity as a representative of the board of 
education. (Policies 3, 5, 6.) 

5. The board of education shall contract with 
the lowest bidder who is an experienced, suc- 
cessful, and reliable builder. The builder shall 
post a bond with the board of education as a 
guarantee of satisfaction. (Policies 1, 6.) 

6. The inspection of the complete building 
shall be made by a representative approved by 
the board of education and the builder. (Pol- 
icies 1, 5.) 

In the selection of those activities in which 
there may be some differences of opinions with 

(Concluded on Page 92) 
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School Board Heads Who Make History in American Education 


DR. GEORGE J. RYAN 


President, Board of Education, 
City of New York 


Dr. George J. Ryan has been president of 
the board of education since May 9, 1922, 
serving longer in that capacity than any other 
individual in the history of the city. He has 
been a member of the board since January, 
1918. During 1920 and 1921 he served as vice- 
president. 





DR. GEORGE J. RYAN 
President, Board of Education, 
New York City. 


Outstanding among the accomplishments of 
President Ryan is the establishment of the 
bureau of child guidance, an organization set 
up within the school system for the purpose of 
making more adequate provision for the malad- 
justed child and the child who suffers from 
mental disturbances. The ultimate aim of this 
bureau is to eliminate failures and to make it 
possible for every child to achieve a success 
commensurate with his capabilities. 

At the outset of the present unemployment 
situation, President Ryan and Dr. William J. 
O'Shea, superintendent of schools, established 
what is known as the school-relief fund. Dr. 
Ryan and Dr. O’Shea promised the community 
that no child in the public schools would go 
hungry and none be without adequate cloth- 
ing. Teachers, principals, and supervisors rallied 
to the support of the movement and with volun- 
tary contributions from their salaries raised 
half a million dollars this year for the relief of 
needy school children. The fund is so admin- 
istered that not one penny is spent for overhead. 

A school-building program of unprecedented 
proportions, involving within the past ten years 
the erection of more than 300 new school build- 
ings, or about one every twelve days, at an 
approximate cost of $250,000,000, is another 
of President Ryan’s achievements. 

Dr. Ryan has been a resident of New York 
City all his life. He received his education in 
the public schools, at St. Gabriel’s Academy, 
and St. Francis Xavier College. He received his 
LL.D. degree from Fordham. In 1915 he was 
a member of the state constitutional conven- 
tion, and during the war he served as fuel ad- 
ministrator for Queens county. His affiliations 
With educational, charitable, and religious asso- 
ciations are many. He is a trustee of the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation and a 
great student of Jefferson’s life and letters. Dr. 
Ryan is a member of the French Legion of 
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The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board of 
education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provided a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 
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Honor and has received decorations from Bel- 
gium and Italy. 

Dr. Ryan is a banker. He is a man of great 
personal charm, unassuming, and carries none 
of the heavy solemnity that one might imagine 
would go with the austerity of his title. 


ROBERT C. DUNN 


President, Board of Education, 
Toledo, Ohio 


For four years Robert C. Dunn has been a 
member of the Toledo board of education, and 
during the past year its president. His years of 
service as a banker have fitted him to deal with 
the perplexing school-financing problems in this 
time of industrial depression. To this phase of 
school control he has given unsparingly of his 
time, energy, and experience. 

Mr. Dunn has supported the established 
salary schedule for teachers and has urged the 





ROBERT C. DUNN 
President, Board of Education 
Foledo, Ohio 


shortening of the school year temporarily, 
rather than the reduction of the salary sched- 
ule. He has insisted that the standard for em- 
ploying and promoting teachers shall invariably 
be professional worthiness, and has strenuously 
resisted any attempt to inject influences other 
than approved educational principles into the 
management of the Toledo public schools. 
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LOWELL E. JEPSON 


President, Board of Education, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


At the present time, when character educa- 
tion is of such outstanding importance among 
the objectives of public education, Minneapolis 
deems itself fortunate in having Lowell E. Jep- 
son as president of the board of education. Mr. 
Jepson was first elected to the board of educa- 
tion in 1921. He served six years, then was 





LOWELL E. JEPSON 
President, Board of Education, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


again elected in 1929. At present he is serving 
as president of the board for the third year. 

He is a graduate of Carleton College at 
Northfield, Minnesota, has a degree of master 
of science from the same institution, and is a 
trustee of the college. 

Mr. Jepson is a successful manufacturer, and 
has always maintained an active interest in 
community betterment. He is a successful busi- 
ness executive, and, although a busy man, has 
time enough for school-board affairs. He has a 
genuine devotion to the school system, and de- 
cides questions on the principle of what is best 
for the children. He is a man of outstanding 
character and integrity, and a leader in the 
religious life of the community. 

He has traveled extensively, both at home 
and abroad, and his leadership has been mani- 
fested in state and national affairs. He served 
for eight years in the state senate, and has been 
four times delegate to the national Republican 
convention. 

He is an enthusiastic gardener and lover of 
nature; and spends much of his leisure out- 
doors, supervising his farm lands and working 
in his home garden. 


FRANCIS J. BRADY 


Chairman, School Committee, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island 


Striking events in connection with the school 
department of Providence have given the pres- 
ent chairman of the school committee (board 
of education) unusual opportunities for the 
manifestation of ability in professional leader- 
ship. 

Seven years ago the combined efforts of 
school officials, civic clubs, leading citizens, and 
local newspapers, resulted in the adoption of 
radical measures of reform. The new law pro- 
vided for a school committee of seven members 
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to take the place of the former committee of 
33 members. Departments relating to the 
schools, that had been administered by the city 
council, were transferred to the authority of 
the new school committee. 

The planning of the organization of a new 
administration to meet the progressive ideals 
contemplated in the reform movement was a 
very difficult matter. The leading part in that 
task was undertaken by Mr. Francis J. Brady, 
at that time a member of the committee. Mr. 
Brady was generally recognized as a man who 
possessed various important qualifications. 
With a background of high scholarship, legal 
training, and earnest devotion to civic and edu- 
cational interests, he is an indefatigable worker 





FRANCIS J. BRADY 
Chairman, School Committee, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


and thorough in the last details of whatever he 
undertakes. The framing of the by-laws of the 
school committee of the city of Providence to 
carry the new ideals into execution was largely 
the personal work of Mr. Brady. On account of 
special ability and service, he has held the posi- 
tion of chairman of the committee during the 
past three years. 


IRVING C. PEARCE 
Commissioner of Education, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota 


Saint Paul, unlike most cities, has no board 
of education — the sole authority being vested 
in a commissioner, who is elected as a city 
councilman and appointed by the mayor to 
head this department of city government. 

Irving C. Pearce, the present commissioner, 
is completing his first term of two years as the 
head of the department of education, which em- 
braces the three separate bureaus — schools, 
library, and auditorium. 

During this short term, he has made an en- 
viable record as a far-seeing, hard-working, 
tactful manager. He has gained the universal 
support of the teachers and civic groups by en- 
listing their helpful coéperation in solving all 
the problems which confronted him. 

Never before in the history of the Saint Paul 
schools has there been such genuine good will 
shown by parent-teacher and local improve- 
ment organizations toward school authorities 
and school projects. 

In these days of financial stress, Saint Paul 
deems itself particularly fortunate in having a 
man who, by careful planning, saved the tax- 
payers thousands of dollars, without reducing 
the efficiency of the service. 
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IRVING C. PEARCE 
Commissioner of Education 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The Mattocks elementary-school addition 
now being completed, marks the end of the 
United Improvement Council school-bond issue 
of $1,152,000 inaugurated in 1927. The close 
of the year likewise marks the realization of 
the one-and-one-half-million-dollar addition to 
the municipal auditorium. All building projects 
under Commissioner Pearce’s direction have 
been carried out with characteristic energy, and 
for the best interests of the community. 


DR. ROSHIER W. MILLER 


Chairman, School Board, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Dr. Roshier W. Miller, chairman of the 
school board of Richmond, Virginia, for the 
past four years and a member of the board 
since 1920, is one of Richmond’s outstanding 
civic leaders. For a number of years he has 
held a professorship in the Medical College of 
Virginia, but in addition to this, and his wide 
practice as a busy physician he finds time to 
work in closest codperation with the superin- 
tendent of schools and the members of the 
school board. The following accomplishments 





DR. ROSHIER W. MILLER 
Chairman, School Board, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


February, 1932 


mark his leadership in educational progress in 
city school systems: 

A ten-year building program has been out- 
lined, with the result that the following new 
buildings have been erected: one senior high 
school, two junior high schools, and two ele- 
mentary schools. 

Richmond’s salary schedule, based upon 
length of service, has been maintained despite 
economic depression. 

Vocational guidance has been introduced in- 
to high and junior high schools. 

The work of the visiting teacher has become 
an integral part of the school system. 

Classes for deaf pupils and_ sight-saving 
classes have been included in our educational 
program. 


HENRY C. SCHAUMBURG 


President, Orleans Parish School Board, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Mr. Schaumburg has given fifteen years of 
service to the cause of public education in New 
Orleans. Despite the fact that membership on 
the Orleans Parish School Board is usually 





HENRY C. SCHAUMBURG 
President, Parish School Board, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


eagerly sought by many candidates, Mr. 
Schaumburg was returned to his membership, 
last December, without any opposition. 

During his administration, a city-wide pub- 
lic-school building program has been put into 
effect. Forty of the finest modern public-school 
buildings have been erected during his member- 
ship on the board. He is a zealous advocate of 
proper compensation for teachers, and despite 
the stringency of funds which confronted the 
board at the beginning of this school year, he 
was unalterably opposed to any reduction in 
the teachers’ salary schedule. 

Mr. Schaumburg is a retired merchant, who 
gives liberally of his time and talents to the 
cause of popular education. 





School Board to Receive Refund 

The board of education at Peoria, IIl., has received 
a remarkable offer from a local contracting firm, V. 
Jobst & Sons, who are erecting the new Roosevelt 
Junior High School. The firm has written the president 
of the board of education that any sum of money 
saved through the general reduction in wage levels of 
the craftsmen who are employed in erecting the new 
high school will be refunded to the board of education. 
The contract for the building was let before the new 
lower-wage arrangement had been made between the 
contractors’ organization and the building crafts union, 
and Messrs. Jobst & Sons are passing on the saving to 
the board of education for the benefit of the taxpayers. 
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Bonding School Officials 


H. H. Linn, Business Manager, Muskegon, Michigan 


Conditions Governing the Use of Public 
Official Bonds 


Status of Public Official Bonds. Public offi- 
cial bonds are not required by common law. 
According to Frost: “An official fidelity bond 
does not arise solely out of contract, but is an 
incident to an appointment or election from 
governmental sources. There existed no require- 
ment at common law which compelled public 
officials to give a bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of their official duties. Such a require- 
ment, if it exists at all, must be found in the 
statutes.” 

However, if a public official gives a bond 
voluntarily in the absence of statutory require- 
ment, the bond becomes a valid and legal 
obligation. 

Approval of Bonds. As a general rule, where 
the statutes require that public officials be 
bonded, they do not acquire legal standing un- 
til this is done. Failure to conform to this re- 
quirement may result in the forfeiture of all 
rights to the office, thus creating a vacancy.” 

As a general rule, bonds required by law 
do not become operative until they have been 
approved and accepted. Approval alone may 
not be sufficient, as there is a difference between 
approval and acceptance. However, some courts 
have ruled that, although the bonds have not 
been properly approved and accepted by the 
proper authorities, they were not invalid and 
did not release the sureties.° 

It has also been held that an official bond is 
not valid until it has been delivered, and that 
the sureties are not liable for any default of 
the principal occurring before that time. Ac- 
cording to Ruling Case Law, “the bond .. . 
takes effect, as a rule, from the date of its de- 
livery and acceptance, and not from the date 
set therein.’”* 

Cancellation of Bonds. Public official bonds 
are not cancelable at the sole option of the 
surety, since the public, as the beneficiary, has 
certain legal rights that are not to be imperiled. 
In some states certain public-official bonds are 
positively noncancelable, but in most of the 
states the statutes permit the release of sureties 
on certain classes of public-official bonds, upon 
their following certain very definite procedures 
in a strict and faithful manner. 

Liability of Officials for Acts of Deputies and 
Assistants. According to Wentz, an authority 
on surety bonds: “A public officer is generally 
responsible for the official acts of the deputies 
and assistants he appoints. The doctrine is that 
the act of the deputy or an assistant, is the act 
of the official himself, who must take care to 
employ no person who will abuse his authority. 
The responsibility being imputed to the official, 
the surety upon this bond will likewise be 
liable.’’ 

Many surety companies will not issue the 
primary bond to a public official who employs 
deputies or assistants who in the line of their 
duties might cause a loss, until these individuals 
are bonded likewise. Personal sureties may 
overlook this hazard and find themselves in 
trouble later. 

Limitations to Liability on Bonds. The 
liability on a public-official bond extends only 
for the period indicated in the bond or for the 
term of office fixed by law. It does not cover 
any future appointment or subsequent election 
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School officials quite as much as school funds 
require the protection of adequate bonds. The 
present paper is the second of two searching dis- 
cussions of this important problem.—The Editor. 
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even though the provisions of the bond are 
general and indefinite as to the time limit.® 

The sureties on public-official bonds are lia- 
ble only for those funds in the hands of the 
official when the bond is executed plus those 
additional funds received during the term of 
the bond subsequent to its execution. It has 
been held that they cannot be held liable for 
past derelictions of duty by their principal un- 
less the bond is retrospective.’ 

Statutory Extension of Officials’ Terms and 
Duties. It occasionally happens that the term 
of an official is extended by legislative action, 
or that new and additional duties are imposed 
upon him after his bond has been executed. As 
a general rule, when the term of office is thus 
lengthened by legislation, the sureties are not 
liable for losses occurring during this extended 
period.* When the legislature imposes new du- 
ties upon the official which are not considered 
germane to his original office, the sureties, as a 
general rule, are not liable. If these duties are 
not disconnected or foreign to the office, but 
bear some relation to it, the sureties are liable 
for them in addition to the original duties.° 

Special Bonds for Special Duties. Occasion- 
ally a public official is given special duties to 
perform in addition to those that properly fall 
within the functions of his office. As a rule, he 
is required to give a special bond covering those 
special duties in addition to the general bond 
covering his usual official activities. In this case 
the sureties on the general bond are not liable 
for losses that may occur and that are pro- 
tected by the special bond.'® For example, if 
the general bond of a school treasurer does not 
cover special bond issues coming into his cus- 
tody, a new bond must be given to protect 
these additional funds. The rulings in regard to 
this particular example vary among the several 
states, so local decisions must be obtained re- 
garding the need for special bonds. 

Torts of Public Officials. According to Rul- 
ing Case Law: “Broadly speaking, an official 
bond covers torts committed by the officer un- 
der color of his official right. But where an in- 
dividual is injured by private and personal acts 
of an officer, and not by acts which he has done 
either by virtue of his office or under color of 
his office, his sureties are not liable.” 

Laches of Superior Officers. Various statutes 
are provided among the several states calling 
for the supervision and auditing of certain pub- 
lic-official accounts. But where those who are 
responsible for this supervision and examina- 
tion fail to do so properly, whether due to neg- 
ligence or carelessness, the sureties still are 
liable for any defalcations that may occur on 
the public-official’s bond.’? They may be re- 
lieved of liability, however, if fraud. is proved. 

Termination of Liability. Wentz, a recog- 
nized authority on the subject of surety bonds, 
has the following statement to make regarding 
the termination of liability: “The surety on a 
public-official bond is not normally discharged 
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until the officer has, without guilt or conceal- 
ment, accounted for and paid over all funds 
due from him to the persons legally entitled 
to receive them. The filing of a new bond will 
not discharge the surety upon the old bond in 
the absence of statutory provisions therefor, or 
where such new bond is by law merely cumula- 
tive in its effect. Nor can the surety be re- 
leased or discharged by a superior officer unless 
the cancellation is authorized by law. This is 
the rule even when the bond is given to the 
superior officer, if his interest is purely legal 
and not beneficial.’’** 

The preceding quotation is not to be inter- 
preted to mean that claims cannot be made 
against sureties after bonds have been dis- 
charged. It often happens that defalcations are 
uncovered years after an official has left office 
and his bond discharged. Claims for such losses 
may be made against the surety any time with- 
in the statute of limitations, but it must be 
proved that the losses occurred during the peri- 
od for which the bonds were written. It is not 
always possible to present such proof when 
there has been no proper examination or audit 
of accounts during the officials’ terms of office. 

Cumulative Feature of Public-Official Bonds. 
A peculiar characteristic of public-official bonds 
is the cumulative feature. The term of an offi- 
cial may run for several years and he may be 
required to provide a new bond at the beginning 
of each year of his term. However, the issuance 
of these new bonds does not release the pre- 
vious bonds given during that term of office 
and the penalties of these successive bonds be- 
come cumulative. Thus, an official having a 
four-year term of office who is required to give 
a new bond annually for $10,000 becomes 
bonded for $20,000 his second year, $30,000 
during the third year, and $40,000 the fourth 
year. Cut-off clauses inserted in the contracts 
to abrogate this cumulative feature are no good 
in the case of public-official bonds.** 

Personal Liability of Public Officials. Unless 
cared for by statutory provisions, a public offi- 
cial is not relieved of personal liability when 
he fails in the faithful performance of the du- 
ties of his office, just because he is bonded. If 
his bond is not sufficient to cover any losses 
that may occur in the discharge of his duties, 
the public may demand that he assume personal 
liability for the difference. This additional pro- 
tection is of little value to the public, as a gen- 
eral rule, unless a loss has been occasioned by 
dishonesty, for the public has not been inclined 
to push this particular privilege. 

Right of Subrogation. When a surety pays 
a loss incurred by a public official, he is sub- 
rogated to the rights of the public and is en- 
titled to full reimbursement from the default- 
ing official. As a general rule, this subrogation 
exists only when the claim of the creditor 

(public) has been fully satisfied. For example, 
if an official is bonded for $10,000 and is re- 
sponsible for a $15,000 loss, the surety is not 
subrogated to the rights of the public until the 
defaulting official has made good the additional 
$5,000 not covered by the bond. If the original 
loss is only $5,000 the surety is subrogated to 
the rights of the public upon making good this 
$5,000 loss and may then seek reimbursement 
from the defaulting official. 


Who Should Be Bonded? 
Readers of the ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL will 
want to know what classes of officials should 
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be bonded in order to safeguard the school 
funds against loss. The writer proposes the 
following rule: “All individuals directly respon- 
sible for the proper care, custody, and manage- 
ment of school funds and supplies, and by 
whom an act of negligence or wrongdoing may 
result in a monetary loss to the school district, 
should be placed under bond conditioned for 
the faithful performance of the duties of their 
respective offices.” 

If this rule is followed, many different classes 
of officials will need to be placed under bond; 
tax collectors, treasurers, auditors, purchasing 
agents, bookkeepers, business managers, some 
superintendents, some board members, some 
office clerks, stockroom clerks, managers of 
cafeterias, bookstores, student-activity funds, 
etc. 

It is not to be inferred that all persons are 
to be considered dishonest, for the records of 
the surety companies prove that the vast ma- 
jority are upright citizens. Joyce, former head 
of one of the largest surety companies in the 
world, has the following interesting comment 
to make in regard to this point: “In the last 
thirty years the company of which I am the 
head has bonded at least 7,000,000 men and 
women. . . . Not more than 1 per cent went 
wrong, and I suppose that hardly 1,000 persons 
altogether out of over 70,000 defaulters set out 
with the deliberate and premeditated intention 
to steal and ultimately keep their employer’s 
money.’’?® 

It is argued that some individuals are so ab- 
solutely trustworthy that bonding is a needless 
expense. While it is granted that the vast ma- 
jority are honest, no individual holding a re- 
sponsible position directly connected with the 
handling of the public funds should be excused 
from giving a bond on the basis of such a faulty 
plea. It is the trusted official who has the best 
chance to do wrong. As pointed out by Joyce, 
“Did you ever stop to think that only a trusted 
employee is in a position to wreck an institu- 
tion? No sane man will give a suspected em- 
ployee a chance to embezzle. . . . Back of most 
big defalcations you will find a surprising lati- 
tude, amounting to culpable negligence, has 
been given to some time-tried subordinate.’’’® 

The reader is reminded, however, that dis- 
honesty is not the only factor to be considered 
when discussing bonds for public officials. Many 
losses of school funds are caused by careless- 
ness, ignorance, robbery, bank failures, etc. The 
public must be protected against these hazards. 

There is also some objection to the use of 
bonds on the grounds that the business proce- 
dures used, the supervision of employees, the 
accounting system employed, the auditing of 
accounts, and the safety devices used are so 
excellent that it is impossible for a loss to be 
sustained. This is not a valid objection. All of 
these points just mentioned are safeguards and 
lessen the possibility of loss but they certainly 
do not eliminate the possibility. One may as 
well argue that fire insurance is unnecessary 
because fire extinguishers have been installed 
in a building, as to state that bonds are un- 
necessary because financial safeguards have 
been set up in the business department. 

Receipts More Hazardous Than Expendi- 
tures. There is more dishonesty among indi- 
viduals who handle cash receipts than among 
those responsible for disbursements (excluding 
grafters). Montgomery says: “An estimate pre- 
pared from long experience is that nearly, if not 
quite, 75 per cent of all defalcations and frauds 
are connected directly with a failure to account 
for income or cash receipts, whereas less than 
25 per cent of them take the form of diversion 


Joyce, Wm. B., “Human Beings Who Are Good Risks — And 
Poor Ones,’ The American Magazine, Vol. LXXXIX, p. 37, 
April, 1920. 
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of cash after it has found its way into the 
treasury.””*” 

It is easy to understand why this should be 
the case. Receipts are often taken in the form 
of cash. This presents a greater temptation to 
commit wrong. Many individuals paying over 
money neglect to ask for receipts, being in- 
terested only in paying certain bills. This opens 
a loophole for the person accepting the receipts, 
for in many instances there is no occasion for 
checking back on these cases and a dishonest 
person has an excellent chance to cover up all 
traces of the theft. It is somewhat more dif- 
ficult to cover up dishonesty in connection with 
disbursements, for accounts must balance. In 
disbursing public funds usually two persons 
sign the checks, thus dividing responsibility, 
while often only a single individual handles the 
receipts. The greater the number of people in- 
volved in a financial transaction, the less the 
possibility of collusion and dishonesty. 

Tax Collectors. All tax collectors should be 
bonded. Surety companies report that this class 
of public officials is one of their most hazardous 
risks. This is due to a number of reasons: (1) 
They handle receipts, which, it has just been 
pointed out, involves some risk: (2) account- 
ing systems are not always adequate; (3) busi- 
ness procedures may be poor; (4) supervision 
over their offices may be meager or entirely 
lacking; (5) in some states the tax collectors 
are liable for losses due to bank failure. 

The officials collecting the school taxes may 
be independent of school authorities who may 
have no direct voice in the arrangements for 
the tax collectors’ bonds. Nevertheless, these 
school officials need to know what provisions 
are made to safeguard the school funds while 
in the collectors’ custody and have the right to 
express their views publicly if adequate pro- 
tection is not afforded. Pressure brought to bear 
by school officials for improvement in methods 
of collecting taxes may result in fewer losses 
of public funds. There certainly is a need for a 
change in the tax-collecting machinery in many 
of our states. In some instances petty politics 
has made a “stinking mess” out of the tax- 
collection situation. 

School Treasurers. All treasurers or custo- 
dians of school funds should be bonded. One 
might expect this to be a general statutory re- 
quirement in all the states but such is not the 
case. Smith reports that the statutes of only 
32 states require that the custodians of local 
school-district funds must be bonded.’® Back 
in 1922, Updegraff found that the treasurers of 
practically one thousand rural-school districts 
of New York state were not bonded.'® Un- 
doubtedly many treasurers required to furnish 
bond have neglected to do so and today many 
local school-district funds are in jeopardy be- 
cause no one has checked up on these officials 
to learn if the bonds have been provided. 


Superintendents and Members of Boards 


Whether or not a school superintendent should 
be bonded depends on his financial duties and 
responsibilities. If he receives or disburses 
money, signs checks, keeps financial accounts 
or serves as treasurer, he should be bonded. 
However, many superintendents have no duties 
or responsibilities directly connected with the 
management of the school funds and in this 
case bonds would be superfluous. 

As a general rule, members of boards of 
education are not required to furnish a bond 
and there is no need for such a requirement 
unless individual duties or responsibilities make 
it necessary or desirable. It is true that some 


Montgomery, Robert H., Financial Handbook, Ronald Press, 
New York, p. 515. 

Smith, John Edgar, “Current Practice and Procedure Relat- 
ing to Financial Responsibility and Accountability of Public Schoo! 
Officials.” An unpublished master’s thesis in -the University of 
Minnesota library. 

*Updegraff, Harlan, Financial Support, Rural School Survey 
of New York State, Vol. 3, p. 42. 
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few board members have been convicted of 
graft, especially in connection with the letting 
of contracts, but these convictions are very rare 
in comparison with the great number of officials 
who serve in this capacity. A better way to pro- 
tect school funds against the depredations of 
individual school-board members is to elevate 
the method of selecting or appointing these 
members from “machine” and “ward” politics 
to a higher plane calling for the general election 
of these officials by popular vote irrespective 
of partisan politics, and making them fiscally 
independent of municipal control. 

Various other school officials and employees 
need to be placed under bond, if in accordance 
with our rule, they are directly responsible for 
the proper care, custody, and management of 
school funds and supplies and may cause a 
loss of school funds or property as a result of 
their wrongdoing or negligence. Bookkeepers, 


purchasing agents, business managers, auditors, \ 


clerks, and managers of nonacademic funds are 
included in this group. 


For What Amount Should a Bond 
Be Written? 


It is quite impossible to make a definite 
statement regarding the exact amount for which 
any official should be bonded, as a great many 
factors enter into each individual case. The 
total amount of money handled during the 
term of the bond must be considered, as well 
as the greatest amount available at any one 
time. The accounting system used, the business 
procedures employed, the auditing of accounts, 
and the division of responsibilities have an im- 
portant bearing on the amount of the bond. 
The better business procedures, the more safe- 
guards, the fewer possibilities of individual 
theft or collusion, the less the need for a large 
bond; and vice versa. 

Before attempting to determine what the 
amount of the penalty of the bond should be 
for any particular individual or position, the 
following questions should be asked: 

1. What is the total amount of funds for 
which he may be responsible during the year 
or during his term of office? 

2. What is the greatest amount of money for 
which he may be responsible at any one time? 

3. Is a good accounting system used? 

4. How often are the accounts audited and 
what is the nature of the audit? 

5. By whom are the accounts audited? 

6. Does the individual have sole responsibil- 
ity for signing checks or must they be counter- 
signed by someone else? 

7. Is he liable for funds on deposit in banks, 
should the banks fail? 

8. To what extent do deputies or assistants 
handle the funds for which he is responsible? 

9. Are his responsibilities and duties so 
divided with others that collusion is made more 
difficult ? 

10. Is he responsible for several different 
funds, either in connection with his office or 
outside organizations, so that shortages in one 
fund may be covered by transfers from an- 
other? 

11. What special safety devices are used, 
such as check protectors, “safety” check paper, 
seals, vaults, etc.? 

12. Does he keep public funds in a bank in 
his own personal account or are they placed in 
a separate public-fund account? 

13. How frequently must he turn over 
monies coming into his possession to deposito- 
ries or other persons? 

14. Does he handle cash? 

15. Is he required to issue receipts for all 
monies received? 

16. What authorization is given for the dis- 
bursement of funds? 

17. What supervision does he have by su- 
perior officers? 

(Concluded on Page 92) 
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Budget reductions necessitated by generally 
adverse economic conditions are being made by 
school systems of all sizes in every section of 
the country. Numbers of systems that have cut 
their budgets during the past two years are 
being forced to reduce still further, and a large 
proportion of those systems which weathered 
the first two years of the depression are like- 
wise being compelled to make substantial re- 
ductions in planned expenditures for 1932-33. 
The existing situation brings to the fore the 
problem of how to reduce school costs, without 
simultaneously reducing the educational effi- 
ciency of the school program, or with the least 
possible harmful educational results. This is, 
in fact, the most threatening problem school 
administrators have to face today. 


The Problem of Reducing School 
Expenditures 


Now, if appreciable reductions are to be 
made in public-school expenditures, they must 
come through decreases in the large items of 
the appropriation measure. The most important 
of these items are by all odds expenditures for 
buildings and for instruction, the latter of 
which accounts for approximately 75 per cent 
of total current expense. Building costs can sel- 
dom be reduced, except by the curtailment of 
building programs; and this method does not 
show immediate results, for actual payments in 
this field ordinarily are to meet commitments 
made years in advance. Industrial expenditures, 
therefore, are the only ones which offer imme- 
diate opportunities for large reductions. 

School systems caught in the whirlpool of an 
unprecedented economic depression have ini- 
tiated, and no doubt will continue to initiate 
for some time to come, instructional economies 
ranging in quality from “good” through “‘in- 
different”? down to “bad.” Some of these prac- 
tices are mentioned by the professional educa- 
tor only with bated breath, since they challenge 
long-established customs or cherished beliefs. 
Others are recognized as of doubtful value, and 
still others as definitely desirable. But, regard- 
less of the consensus of opinion relative to cer- 
tain instructional economies, these practices 
should be included along with all others in any 
study or discussion of the general problem. 

The writer recently undertook a comprehen- 
sive study of financial economies in the field 
of instruction, basing his investigation in part 
upon the thesis that public-school administra- 
tion should ever be striving to attain greater 
efficiency at lower cost. In his opinion, no in- 
structional practices which require the expendi- 
ture of funds should be considered sacred, un- 
til they have become more firmly established 
than is now the case. A description of the writer’s 
study, with a discussion of the results obtained 
and of the issues involved, comprise the major 
part of this article. 


Nature of Study and General Results 


Primarily, the purpose of the study was to 
discover the opinions of representative admin- 
istrators and supervisors regarding certain in- 
Structional economy practices, i.e., the desira- 
bility of each, and to reveal their experience 
with these practices. A secondary purpose of 
the study was to bring together the important 
possible methods of reducing the cost of the 
instructional program. 

For collecting opinions and facts regarding 
practice, a check list was carefully devised. 
The methods of economizing presented in the 
main body of this list were obtained through 
a Survey of pertinent educational literature and 


Economies in Public-School Expenditures for Instruction 


Cecil W. Scott, Fellow in Educational Administration, Teachers College, Columbia University 


TABLE I. Desirability and Prevalence of Possible Methods of Reducing School Costs Through 
Changes in Class Size , 
Responses of 120 Summer-School Students of Graduate Rank, Divided into an Instructional 
Group (47 members) and an Administrative Group (73 members), Regarding Proposed 


Economies in this Field.... 
Proposed Economies 


1. Increase class size only on certain of the various 
SES CINE gies ch nndaa scene deesanseteaare 
2. Increase class size on all levels without making 
the several averages identical...............00-: 
3. Increase class size on all levels and establish one 
standard class size for the entire system......... 
4. Increase class size in individual subjects and in 
SOPMTALS SUIOCE TCI 5 in 6a. 6s esas ss oc sis 46086 05 
5. Increase the size of special classes............... 
6. Eliminate all classes below certain minimums... . 





Scores Being Expressed as Percentages of the Totals Possible. 


Instructional Administrative 
Group Percentages Group Percentages 
A’ B’ co A’ B’ Se 
72 19 13 45 16 12 
20 15 6 34 23 i8 
10 12 6 16 13 7 
33 13 7 50 24 22 
16 5 1 23 7 7 
40 13 9 26 18 16 


‘Column A, percentages of students who considered the respective proposed economies desirable. 
“Column B, percentages of students who had either used or seen the practices mentioned in use during the 


past five years. 


“Column C, percentages of students who considered the practices used or seen in use true educational 


economies. 





an investigation of other sources of informa- 
tion. These practices were grouped under four 
heads, as follows: (1) class size; (2) organ- 
ization practices, teaching methods, and in- 
structional supply practices; (3) the curricu- 
lum; and (4) the instructional staff. All items 
included were definitely financial economies, 
that is, they would reduce costs wherever em- 
ployed. Three columns for checking were pro- 
vided and directions in the foreword advised 
that methods considered desirable from an edu- 
cational standpoint be checked in the first col- 
umn, those the checker had tried or seen tried 
in the second, and those tried or seen tried 
which, on the whole, had yielded true econo- 
mies in the third. 

Two groups of graduate students registered 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, for 
the summer session of 1931 codperated in the 
study. One group was composed largely of su- 
pervisors and other workers interested primarily 
in instruction; the other, with one exception, 
contained only school superintendents and su- 
pervising principals. Forty-seven usable replies 
were received from the first group, and 73 from 
the second. Twenty-four states were represent- 
ed by the replies from the second group, these 
being scattered over the entire country, ex- 
cept for the Pacific coast itself, and the geo- 
graphical distribution of replies received from 
the first group was of like nature. The results 
of the study, therefore, may be termed repre- 
sentative, both as regards territory covered and 
groups of schoolworkers included. 

Four tables presented in connection with 
other sections of the article show in composite 
form, the data obtained from the check lists. 
In some cases two or more economy methods 
have been grouped together under one head. 
This grouping was done during the tabulation 
process and the percentage scores for each item 
in the tables were calculated on the basis of 
the respective scores possible. The same base 
was used for determining the three percentage 
scores in a given group, i.e., the scores for the 
instructional group on the first item of Table 
I, although the score under C in each case might 
almost as well have been figured by using the 
total numerical score under B as the base. Stu- 
dents were warned not to check under C any 
items they had failed to check under B. Thus, 
in the case of Item 1 of Table I, 50 per cent 
of those who had seen the practice in use 
deemed it a true educational economy. How- 
ever, only 6 per cent of the total number of 
students in the group had used the practice, 
or seen it in use, and judged it desirable. This 
fact appears to be as significant, or even more 
important, than the one cited first and, further- 
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more, there is no confusion regarding its mean- 
ing. For these reasons, all scores under C were 
arrived at by use of the same respective bases 
as those used for corresponding scores under A 
and B. 

The most striking general characteristic of 
the tabular data is that scores indicating desir- 
ability are higher than corresponding scores 
representative of experience, there being but 
one exception, and the respective differences 
are in many cases very large. Obviously, prac- 
tical schoolworkers feel that possibilities for 
effecting instructional economies have, on the 
whole, not been well exploited. 

As intimated in the preceding paragraph, 
scores representative of experience tend to be 
low. There is, however, a rather high degree of 
positive correlation between the two types of 
scores, which is an important consideration. 
More often than not, practices used or seen in 
use were judged to be true economies. 

A final important general feature of the tab- 
ular data is that scores for the administrative 
group are, by and large, higher than those for 
the supervisory one. Ninety-three scores, in- 
cluding zeros, are recorded for each group in 
the four tables, and in only 21 of these cases 
do the values for the supervisory group rank 
higher than those for the administrative. There 
are 6 cases of ties and 66 instances where the 
administrative group has superior scores. The 
scores representing desirability show the great- 
est differences, for here the administrative 
group rates above the supervisory on 26 of the 
31 items which make up the four tables. These 
general results are at least partly explained by 
the fact that administrators are more concerned 
with the fiscal aspects of education, and pre- 
Sumably are more intelligent along this line, 
than are supervisors. The writer proposes that 
the tendency described in this paragraph lends 
a measure of validity to the study. 


Class-Size Economies 


Of the methods suggested in Table I for en- 
larging the size of classes, increases only on 
certain of the various school levels (i.e., kinder- 
garten, elementary school, etc.) received by far 
the highest score given by the instructional 
group and shared high honors, in the case of 
the administrative group, with the score given 
increases in class size in individual subjects and 
separate subject fields. It appears that these 
two devices offer greater opportunities than any 
others in the table. General increases on all 
levels with, or without, the resultant effect of 
making average class size the same in the sev- 
eral school divisions, were considered undesira- 
ble by both groups. Experience scores on the 
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two proposals of this type, however, indicate 
that such increases often produce good results. 

Increasing the size of special classes is a 
practice which though favored to some extent, 
was questioned by both groups. As such classes 
are now operated, they ordinarily cost from 
two to three times as much as regular classes, 
and the results obtained frequently, if not al- 
ways, fail to warrant the expense. Experimen- 
tation with larger groups and different methods 
of teaching, perhaps with different objectives 
in view, might produce results of importance 
both financially and educationally. 

Rather high scores were given the last item 
in the table, namely, the suggestion that all 
classes below certain minimums be eliminated. 
A recent statistical study of class size in cities, 
conducted by the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, contains informa- 
tion regarding the minimum and maximum 
class limits that cities codperating in the study 
attempt to maintain.’ No standard minimums 
have been established, and there probably 
should not be any, since conditions vary as 
much as they do among localities; still the fact 
remains that small classes are expensive and 
should be eliminated below certain justifiable 
minimums, these low limits to be determined 
by local school authorities. 

The problem of optimum class size is one 
of the oldest in the field of education, yet its 
solution does not appear at present even to be 
near. Practically all experimental studies of the 
problem have shown that, in terms of results 
measured by commonly used testing devices, 
large group instruction is equally as efficient as 
small. This being the case, classes will inevit- 
ably increase in size during the existing econo- 
mic crisis. 

That there exists at present a general trend 
toward larger classes, is a matter of common 
knowledge among school people. The class-size 
study of the National Education Association 
referred to in the foregoing presents data show- 
ing the prevailing tendencies.” Springfield, 
Mass., is a good example of a city that during 
recent years has increased class size sufficiently 
to take care of practically all increases in pupil 
enrollment. Over a three-year period, enroll- 
ment in the Springfield schools has increased 
approximately 2,500, while the teaching staff 
has increased only one in number.* No harmful 
educational results are apparent, according to a 
statement from the executives in charge of the 
system.* 

Unfortunate economic conditions account 
only in part for the gradual movement toward 
larger classes. The trend existed before the de- 
pression began. Many cities have their elemen- 
tary classrooms equipped to care for from 40 
to 50 pupils and their high-school classrooms 
to provide for much larger numbers than were 
once considered desirable. Local studies are be- 
ing carried on in a number of cities to discover 
relationships between class size and teaching 
results, as is reported in the National Education 
Association’s study of class size.° These gen- 
eral facts, particularly the tendency to investi- 
gate the efficiency of different-sized classes, may 
be regarded as hopeful elements in the present 
class-size situation. 

Both the results of this study and the pau- 
city of knowledge regarding the most efficient 
size of class may be used as arguments for in- 
creasing class size. For, if a considerable pro- 


1Size of Class in 47 Cities Over 100,000 in Population, Circu- 
lar No. 1, 1931, p. 2 and pp. 23-27; and Size of Class in 101 
Cities, 30,000 to 100,000 in Population and 56 Cities Under 
30,000 in Fopulation, Circular No. 6, 1931, pp. 39-50. Edu- 
cational Research Service, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C 

2Op. cit., Circular No. 1, p. 2 and pp. 26-31; Circular No. 6, 
pp. 51-58 

%Scott, Zenos, and Granrud, John, ‘“‘The Program for the Re- 
vision of Teachers’ Salaries in Springfield,”’ American ScHooL 
Boarp Journat, Vol. 82, No. 4, April, 1931, pp. 39-40, 
127-28. 
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5Op. cit., Circular No. 1, p. 3; Circular No. 6, p. 4. 
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TABLE HU. Desirability and Prevalence of Organization Practices, ‘Teaching Methods, and Instructional 
Supply Practices to Reduce School Costs’ 


Proposed Economies 


1. Use teaching methods that make possible large 
I hs 54.0. 0:4 465.404 402 00 45.5094 6 0940 
2. Use ability grouping and honor study halls...... 
3. Have some or all high-school classes meet on 
alternate days, shorten high-school class periods, 
and reduce the length of school life............ 
4. Have students furnish own materials, e.g., text- 
ey I I OO so nec eewdtcecessues 
5. Have students pay book and laboratory fees... .. 
*Same subtitle as in Table I. 
*Scores have the same meaning as in Table I. 
*lbid. 
‘Tbid. 








portion of school people think large group in- 
struction is desirable, and it cannot be proved 
that better results are obtained with smaller 
groups, then school systems are somewhat un- 
justified in demanding that public funds be 
supplied for maintaining the practice of small- 
group instruction. Widespread experimentation, 
and perhaps of the large-scale type, is the only 
process by which the questions at issue may be 
settled. 


Economies Through Organization 
Practices, Teaching Methods, and In- 
structional-Supply Practices 


Savings of the type here discussed might al- 
most as well have been taken up under class- 
size economies, for the two types are comple- 
mentary. Increases in class size necessitate suit- 
able organization practices and call for corres- 
pondingly adapted teaching methods. There- 
fore, practically all financial savings in the field 
of instruction resulting from employment of 
given organization practices and teaching meth- 
ods actually accrue from the opportunities 
afforded for increasing the size of classes. 

Use of teaching methods adapted to large- 
group instruction is, in the opinion of the two 
groups of school workers in the present study, 
the most desirable of the familiar economies 
proposed in Table II. The scores based on ex- 
perience are large enough to be impressive. 
Changes in classroom procedures and _tech- 
niques during the past 15 or 20 years have been 
noteworthy, and even more remarkable changes 
may be expected within the next few years. 
Visual education and instruction by radio are 
as yet in their initial stages. These devices, 
plus increased use of the laboratory method, 
and other techniques, may become the major 
means of saving on instructional costs. 


ee ee eee ee ee ee 


WHY FREE BOOKS? 


Educational authorities do not demand that 
their teachers be supplied with free chalk, 
free erasers, free stationery, free desks, or any 
other part of their school equipment, but they 
unhesitatingly demand that they be supplied 
with free books in many parts of the country. 

Unreasonable demands upon publishers for 
free books on the part of teachers, adminis- 
trative officers, school boards, and textbook 
commissions are characterized by some of the 
bookmen interviewed as a serious problem in 
carrying on their business. In general it is 
contended that no other business enterprise is 
expected to distribute free samples of its 
wares in any such wholesale fashion as book 
companies are compelled to do, and that mem- 
bers of the teaching profession itself do not 
make such demands in purchasing other nec- 
essary school supplies and equipment. The net 
result of the practice is higher prices for the 
books which are sold to the school public, 
since all the expense of marketing, as well as 
the cost of production, must be liquidated in 
the revenues from sales. — J. B. Edmonson. 


ne ee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee 


Instructional Administrative 
Group Percentages Group Percentages 
A* B “ee A’ B* Cc 
49 23 20 65 39 27 
34 24 20 51 24 16 
24 17 13 40 22 18 
44 41 35 43 49 38 
20 15 13 35 29 24 


Ability grouping and honor study halls which 
were favored by both groups are evidently con- 
sidered successful in practice. Having high- 
school classes meet on alternate days, shorten- 
ing the length of high-school periods, and re- 
ducing the length of school life were also ap- 
proved by the two groups. Why advanced stu- 
dents in high school must attend class five 
times a week to reach similar goals attained 
by their college freshmen brothers and sisters 
in no more than three meetings, is a question 
for which no satisfactory answer has been 
found. Reducing the length of class periods and 
also of school life, are practices which may well 
be challenged. Yet, it is a fact, that many high 
schools are securing good results with periods 
as short as 45 minutes in length, and many 
public-school systems are turning out well- 
equipped graduates who have spent only eleven 
years in school. 

Both the administrative and the instructional 
groups approved the practice of having students 
furnish their own supplies, over two fifths in 
each case indicating that the practice is de- 
sirable. This approval is supported by a marked 
degree of experience and satisfaction with the 
device. Having students pay book or course 
fees and laboratory fees, did not appeal strong- 
ly to either group; likewise the scores showing 
experience are somewhat low. In case students 
furnish their own materials, school costs are 
decreased to some extent but the total cost of 
education in any given community is very 
likely increased. And there is a further disad- 
vantage in that some students may be unable 
to furnish equipment themselves. If instruc- 
tional materials are furnished by the school 
system, the problem of reducing supply costs 
is essentially one of eliminating waste. The 
most feasible plan for cutting expenditures, as 
the writer views the problem, is to charge small 
rental fees for books and small laboratory fees, 
provision being made, of course, for students 
unable to pay. 

Consolidation of small high schools, which is 
not proposed in Table II, offers possibilities for 
reducing instructional costs. Such schools are 
inefficient from a financial standpoint, largely 
because they must maintain a large propor- 
tion of small classes. A study of class size in 
116 small Massachusetts high schools, practi- 
cally all with less than 200 pupils, shows that 
a big majority of all classes are under 20 in 
size." Of the high schools included in this study, 
those with 50 pupils or less maintain 63 per 
cent of their classes for 10 or less pupils; those 
with enrollments ranging between 51 and 100 
maintain 41 per cent of their classes for 10 or 
less pupils; and so on, until schools with 200 or 
more enrollment are reached, in which 11 per 
cent of the classes are maintained for 10 or 
fewer pupils.’ High schools such as these care 
for more than half of the total high-school 
population in the United States, consequently 
they offer a fertile field for economizing. 

*Hood, J. T., Jr., “Instruction Costs in Typical Small High 
Schools,”’ Nation’s Schools, Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 63, September, 
1929; No. 5, p. 38, November, 1929. 
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; GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
Designed by the Bureau of Construction and Maintenance, New York City Board of Education. W. C. Martin, Architect. 


\ view from the front court of the Grover Cleveland High School showing the main building and the auditorium wing. In another wing at the right (not shown in this illustration but extend- 
ing from the other end of the main building) are the gymnasium and swimming pool. 


THE GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH 
SCHOOL OF NEW YORK CITY 


Howard A. Shiebler, Assistant to the 
Superintendent of Schools 


The Grover Cleveland High School, in New 
York City, is the newest of the city’s secondary 
schools. It provides accommodations for nearly 
4,000 students in general and commercial 
courses, and was erected at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. 

The architecture of the building is an adapta- 
tion of English Gothic, which lends itself quite 
readily to schoolhouse design. English Gothic, 
as exemplified in the manor houses and early 
colleges, permits an ample supply of window 
space so necessary in the planning of school 
buildings. The source of the design of the 
Grover Cleveland High School is Kirby Hall, a 
manor house near the village of Weldon in 
Northamptonshire, England. The Grover Cleve- 
land High School and five other New York 
schools follow the general character of Kirby 
Hall, but their architecture is varied to meet 
school requirements. 

Special features of the Grover Cleveland High 
School building include an auditorium and gal- 
lery with 1,391 sittings, a boys’ gymnasium of 
7,680 sq. ft. encircled by a running track, a 
girls’ gymnasium of 4,350 sq. ft., and a girls’ 
auxiliary gymnasium of 3,230 sq. ft.; a swim- 
ming pool with plunge, and teachers’ and pupils’ 
cafeterias. 

In the basement of the building is a printing 
office where the school will publish its own 
newspaper, together with a shop and record 
rooms. 
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Twenty-two classrooms, a chemical labora- 
tory, chemistry recitation, and preparation 
rooms are on the first floor. 


Nineteen classrooms, 


drawing rooms, biology rooms, and a physics 
laboratory are on the second floor. 

A library with 160 sittings, a music room, an 
office-practice room, a general-science room, and 
21 classrooms are on the third floor. 

Following is a complete statement of the ac- 


commodations: 


Basement 


Natatorium with plunge 

Pool equipment room with nata- 
torium 

Girls’ locker room 

Boys’ locker room 

Girls’ shower room 

Boys’ shower room 

Girls’ suit room 

Boys’ suit room 

Sterilizing room 

Girls’ emergency room 

Boys’ emergency room 

Girls’ physical-examination room 

Boys’ physical-examination room 

Girls’ health training 

Boys’ health training 

Girls’ swimming instructor's 
office 

Boys’ swimming instructor’s 
office 

Pupils’ cafeteria 

Teachers’ cafeteria 

Lunch kitchen 

Women help’s emergency room 

Women help’s dressing room 

Women kitchen help’s dressing 
room 

General shop 

Storeroom of general shop 

Rifle range 

(Continued 
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CAFETERIA 


GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


Designed by the Bureau of Construction and Maintenance, New York City 
). C. Martin, Architect 


3 typewriting rooms, 4 


Assembly and storeroom 
File room 

Record vault 

Printing room 
Publication office 
Furniture storeroom 
Two dressing rooms 
Property room 
Wardrobe room 

Music instrument room 
Two storerooms 

Three janitor’s sink closets 
Three supply closets 
Dust bin 

Janitor’s supply room 
Switchboard room 
Battery closet 
Transformer vault 
Engineer’s closet 
Elevator 

Blower room 

Boiler room 

Coal storage 

Four girls’ toilets 
Three boys’ toilets 
Men’s toilet 

Men teachers’ toilet 
Women teachers’ toilet 
Engineer’s and male help’s toilet 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Austin and Ashley, Architects, Los Angeles, California 


The Building Program of the Los Angeles School District 


Frank O. Evans, Director of Administration Reasearch, Board of Education, Los Angeles, California 


As a result of the bond issue, authorized by 
the people of Los Angeles in March, 1931, the 
board of education of that city has launched 
a new building program designed to relieve the 
most urgent needs of the city schools. This bond 
issue, amounting to $12,720,000, was the fifth 
to be submitted to the people since 1920, and 
brought the total amount of school bonds au- 
thorized during that period up to $74,260,000. 
In addition to funds raised by the sale of bonds, 
a considerable amount of tax money was used 
for building purposes during that period. For 
instance, in the year 1929-30, no bond funds 
were available, and revenue amounting to ap- 
proximately $2,605,000 was included in the 
budget for building purposes. 

The practice of building from current funds 
was considered as a permanent policy at that 
time, but with the retrenchment the following 
year, it seemed best to eliminate, or greatly re- 
duce, capital outlays from tax funds and to 
place before the people once more the proposi- 
tion of an issuance of bonds to meet building 
needs. 


Necessity of Large Expenditures 

The justification for the large expenditures 
for building purposes in Los Angeles, lies in the 
fact that during the decade from 1921-31, the 
enrollment in kindergarten, elementary, and 
high school more than doubled. This increase, 
which amounted to more than 127,000 students, 
at the ordinary rate of assigning pupils, would 
require the construction of approximately 4,000 
Classrooms with offices, auditoriums, and serv- 
ice rooms in addition. 

Aside from the difficulty of providing 400 


new classrooms each year, the people of the 
city have been faced with the added respon- 
sibility of providing junior-high-school facilities 
for many thousands of children. The process 
of changing over to the six-three-three plan of 
organization, which was in its inception ten 
years ago, is now more than 85 per cent com- 
plete. 


The Basis of the Bond Issue 


The budget forming the basis for the pro- 
posed bond issue was based upon a survey of 
building needs covering a period of two years. 
Eighty-seven building projects were included, 
with additional sums allocated for miscellane- 
ous improvements, and a small unappropriated 
balance. One-half million dollars was included 
for the construction of school tunnels under 
dangerous street crossings. 

The survey of building needs revealed that 
there were 753 elementary classrooms in bun- 
galows and temporary buildings and 236 classes 
housed in frame structures built previous to the 
present century. While it was not considered 
practical to replace all temporary and obsolete 
units, plans were laid for the construction of 
permanent buildings to replace bungalows at 16 
school sites, and for the replacement of 19 un- 
safe frame structures. Three new elementary 
schools and seven additions to existing plants 
were included in the budget. 

By December 4, 1931, $2,203,500 of the 
bond funds for elementary purposes had been 
appropriated for the purchase of land and the 
construction and equipment of buildings for 
elementary schools. These appropriations in- 
clude replacement for 14 of the 19 frame struc- 


tures scheduled for replacement in the bond 
budget; and provided for bungalow replace- 
ment at 11 schools. In five of these cases, the 
proposed new building constituted the first 
permanent unit of a school which had been 
housed entirely in bungalows. Bond funds have 
been apportioned for new additions at five 
schools, making a total of 30 elementary pro- 
jects definitely under way. 

In the secondary field, the survey made 
preparatory to the preparation of the bond 
budget revealed three major discrepancies. The 
urgency of the building program of the preced- 
ing decade had led to the omission of important 
units in many of the high-school plants. In a 
majority of cases the physical-education unit 
had been deleted, and in 23 junior and senior 
high schools the facilities for caring for this 
part of the educational program were found to 
be inadequate. With so many physical-educa- 
tion units to be built, much time and effort has 
been given to the working out of a standard 
building plan for these units. Since complete 
facilities cannot be provided, it was thought 
wise to put into each junior and senior high 
school at least a first unit, consisting of dress- 
ing rooms, offices, and service rooms to which 
a playing floor can be added at a later date. 
The present program includes a standard unit 
for junior and senior high schools which have 
only temporary or makeshift quarters for phy- 
sical education. 


Provision for Junior High Schools 
The survey revealed that certain sections of 
the city had not yet received the benefit of 
junior-high-school facilities. With the construc- 
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tion of at least four new junior high schools, 
and the possible adaptation of two elementary- 
school sites for junior-high-school purposes, 
more than 95 per cent of the students of the 
seventh and eighth grades will be found in 
junior high schools, which represents as com- 
plete a transfer to the six-three-three plan as 
it would be possible to accomplish. Certain 


elementary schools are so isolated that it will 
be necessary for them to continue to offer work 
for the seventh and eighth grades. 

The survey brought out that a number of 
the senior and combination high schools are 
overcrowded. Eight senior high schools had a 
total enrollment exceeding the rated capacities 
of the plants by approximately 4,000 students. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN CLASS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The rate of growth in many other high schools 
made it evident that plans for additional class- 
room space must be undertaken at once. 
Definite apportionments totaling $2,600,100 
have been made for junior- and senior-high- 
school projects. In addition to necessary land 
purchases, these apportionments provide for the 
construction and equipping of nine physical- 
education buildings, one shop, and one home- 
economics building at junior high schools. Sen- 
ior-high-school projects include nine physical- 
education buildings; one science building; two 
art and academic classroom buildings; two 
home economics and academic classroom build- 
ings; one commercial, home economics, and 
academic classroom building; one shop; and 
four additions consisting of standard class- 
rooms. Out of the total bond fund of $12,720,- 
000, $4,803,600 have been appropriated, and 
other plans are under consideration. It is 
planned to expend approximately one half of 
the bond funds during the present fiscal year. 


Additional Funds Needed 


The present building program does not meet 
all of the building needs of the schools of Los 
Angeles, but is designed to meet the urgent 
needs during the coming year. After the pres- 
ent bond issue is exhausted, it will be necessary 
either to resume the building tax to finance the 
construction of approximately 400 classrooms a 
year, or to call for additional bond funds. The 
present outstanding bonds represent less than 
one fourth of the bonding power of the high- 
school district and approximately one third of 
the elementary-school district. 


LOS ANGELES BUILDS ANOTHER 
MAJOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Valerie Watrous 


Not only will the memory of Alexander Ham- 
ilton be kept alive by the christening of the 
newest major high school in the city of Los 
Angeles, but this great American statesman’s 
idealism and fine loyalty to his country will be 
kept before the students of this school as a 
standard of citizenship. 

The Alexander Hamilton High School was 
opened the first of September, 1931, in one of 
the outlying sections of the Los Angeles city 
district. It was built at a cost of approximately 
$430,000. The school was established at 2955 
Robertson Boulevard to relieve the overcrowded 
conditions of several large high schools in the 
western section of the city and to reduce the 
distance that students were traveling from their 
homes to their schools. 
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John C. Austin and Frederick M. Ashley de- 
signed the group of four buildings which are 
of reinforced concrete and of fireproof con- 
struction. The exterior is face brick, and artifi- 
cial stone was used for contrast. The roof is of 
Spanish-tile design, and the entrance lobby and 
stairs reflect the spirit of old California in that 
they are paved with the square padre tiles of 
the size and type made by the early Spanish 
priests and still are seen in many of the old 
missions built nearly 200 years ago. 

Throughout the buildings, which border a 
large quadrangle to become the exclusive play- 
field of the girls, there is not only the feeling of 
structures intended to function satisfactorily for 
the purposes for which they were designed, but 
there is also the feeling of gracious lines, har- 
monious wall spaces of imitation Travertine 
stone, and pleasant perspective achieved through 
wide corridors, spacious stairways and well- 
balanced design. 

The buildings contain 2,219,000 cubic feet 
and cost .1903 cents per cubic foot, this cubage 
being based from the bottom of foundations to 
the average heights of roof. 

Contracts for the structure were awarded 
February 2, 1931, and the buildings were com- 
pleted, equipped and ready for use on August 
28, the same year, three days before the date 
fixed for the opening of the city schools. 

The main structure houses administrative 
offices for the principal and vice-principals, 
counselors, and secretaries, as well as class- 
rooms, a bookroom, and storage room. There 
are 25 regular classrooms, together with chem- 
istry and physics laboratories, a biology labo- 
ratory, and rooms especially equipped for book- 
keeping and typewriting in this building which 
is three stories in height with a small cupola or 
tower that accents the face of the structure. 

The library, situated on the second floor of 
the main building, is an unusually attractive 
room. It is large and well-lighted and offers 
every advantage for research and study. 

At the east side of the campus is a domestic- 
science, home-economics, and cafeteria build- 
ing. This is a two-story structure of the same 
general construction as the main building and 
reached by a colonnaded passageway which 
affords the students protection in passing to 
and from the main building in wet weather. 

The cafeteria has a seating capacity of 400 
with two service lines for students and one for 
members of the faculty. In the faculty, dining- 
room space for seating 50 persons has been 
arranged. The kitchen is provided with the most 
modern equipment, including a large electrical 
refrigerator. An outside service counter where 
students who do not wish to use the cafeteria 
may stand in line and make their selections is 
included in the plan. At this counter they may 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Austin and Ashley, Architects, Los Angeles, California 


purchase ice cream, sandwiches, bottled milk or 
fruit juices, and luncheon dishes of cooked food 
in waxed-paper cartons. These service counters 
are especially popular in Southern California, 
since the majority of students prefer to eat their 
lunch somewhere on the campus in the sunshine. 

The second floor of this structure has been 
equipped with sewing rooms and two practical 
cooking laboratories. 

In the physical-education building are found 
shower and dressing-room facilities for 1,000 
boys and 1,000 girls. There are also rooms for 
corrective physical education and restrooms. 
The gymnasium and exercise floors are not yet 
built, but provision has been made to complete 
them at an early date. 

The shop building, a one-story structure, con- 
tains a woodshop and a printshop, a drafting 
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room, electric shop, and auto and machine 
shops. 

All buildings are heated by steam from low- 
pressure boilers located in the main classroom 
building. Mechanical ventilation is provided for 
all lavatories, for the cafeteria and kitchen and 
for the shower and locker rooms. 

In arranging the buildings in relation to the 
Site, provision was made for an auditorium and 
the extension of each of the other buildings as 
the need develops. 

The corridors and all of the special rooms are 
equipped with cork floors. The entrance doors 
of the administration building are of antique 
wrought-iron grillwork, the same effect being 
carried out in the lighting fixtures which are 
embellished through the use of amber glass of 
antique design. 

It is the practice in Los Angeles to give to 
each senior high school the name of some dis- 
tinguished statesman or noted figure in science 
or education. Since every school has its colors 
and its athletes are given a vernacular designa- 
tion, the new student-body officers, with the 
coéperation of the principal and members of the 
faculty, determined to select the brown and 
green of the leather jerkins worn by a com- 
pany of soldiers organized by Alexander Hamil- 
ton in 1775 and known as “‘The Hearts of Oak.” 

While classrooms were provided to take care 
of approximately 1,000 students, an additional 
600 may be accommodated through the use of 
special rooms and the arrangements of sched- 
ules. Although the expectation was that the first 
year’s enrollment would not exceed 900, within 
a month of the opening date the Alexander 
Hamilton High School had a student body 
of 1,559. 

At the present time this new institution is a 
six-year school, although it is anticipated that a 
junior high school will have to be built in the 
near future to serve that district. 
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Malcomson & Higginbotham, Architects, Detroit, Michigan 
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MICHIGAN 


A TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOL 

The administration building of the Michigan 
Central State Teachers College at Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., was completed and occupied 
in the spring of 1928 and serves for gen- 
eral classroom, assembly, and administration 
purposes. 

The building is 300 ft. in length, is three 
stories high, and is built entirely of fireproof 
materials. The exterior design, which is Gothic 
in detail and spirit, has been developed in red 
brick with gray limestone trim. 

The first floor contains on each side of the 
main entrance the several general and private 
administrative offices. On this same floor also 
there are three special offices for department 
heads, six recitation rooms, and various small 
service rooms. On the second floor the most in- 
teresting room is the library which has seating 
accommodations for more than 300 students 
and book stacks with a capacity of 100,000 
volumes. On this floor also there are nine recita- 
tion rooms and various smaller rooms for serv- 
ice purposes. 

On the third floor there are six classrooms, a 
large cafeteria, and a small room for special 
recitation and extracurricular activities. The 
cafeteria has a seating capacity of more than 
300 and can on occasion accommodate 400. The 
music department is placed in the fourth and 
fifth stories located in the tower. 

The rear wing of the building contains the 
auditorium which has a total seating capacity of 
1,600. The building was planned by and erected 
under the supervision of Messrs. Malcomson 
and Higginbotham, architects, Detroit, Mich. 


ACTED AS ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 

Mr. H. E. Reimer, of Marshalltown, and the firm 
of Dougher, Rich & Woodburn, were associate 
architects in the planning and construction of the 
Marshalltown senior high school and junior college 
at Marshalltown, lowa. The plans, specifications, 
and structural details were furnished by Dougher, 
Rich & Woodburn, and the supervision of the con- 
struction was in charge of Mr. Reimer and Dean 
P. C. Packer, of the University of Iowa 


Pennsylvania School-Board Convention 
The Pennsylvania School Directors’ Association 
met at Harrisburg, in the new Education Building. 
The principal speakers were State Supt. James N. 
Rule, Governor Pinchot, and others. The governor's 
wife tendered a reception to the delegates. 
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EDISON SCHOOL, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Harvey F. Skadden, Architect, Danville, Illinois 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, EDISON SCHOOL, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


A SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNED TO 
FIT THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


A careful adjustment of the plan to the edu- 
cational program is the outstanding feature of 
the new Edison School, at Danville, Illinois. 
The architects have successfully provided for 
a rather rich elementary-school curriculum and 
have at the same time taken into account the 
fact that the district where the school is located 
is growing and will require additional class- 
room space in a few years. 

The building is located in a fine residential 
neighborhood, a fact taken into account by the 
architect in developing the English domestic 
gothic design of the exterior. The building is 
faced with a local red brick, laid in English 
cross bond and set off with a very conservative 
amount of limestone trim. The roof is a pleas- 
ing green blend of shingle tile, which contrasts 
beautifully with the brickwork and harmonizes 
with the heavy foliage that prevails in the 
neighborhood. 

The building is located on a site which slopes 
from the front enough to raise the playroom 
and the boiler room at the rear entirely above 
the grade. The front of the basement is unfin- 
ished, except for shower rooms for the boys and 
girls. The first floor contains the kindergarten, 
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teachers’ restroom, offices, primary grade room, 
and second-grade classroom. The second floor 
contains at present four grade rooms, a library, 
and a medical-inspection room. 

The building is constructed of masonry walls, 
with steel-joist and light concrete floor slabs. The 
stairs are reinforced concrete, faced with terrazzo, 
and fitted with nonslip material on the treads, 
The classroom floors are of magnesite composi- 
tion and the gymnasium has a maple floor laid 
in mastic. The ceilings throughout the building 
are of matboard, finished in a pleasing color, 
and effective in improving the acoustic quality 
of the building. The walls throughout are 
plaster, except in the gymnasium-auditorium, 
where a semiglaze brick has been used to a 
height of 6 ft., and a fine quality of warmly 
colored finish brick up to the ceiling. The doors 
and wood trim throughout are of oak. The 
trim has been reduced to a minimum by the 
use of glazed buff brick at the base and win- 
dow sills. 

Each classroom has a ventilated wardrobe 
for the pupils, a teachers’ closet, and a supply 
cabinet. Slate blackboard has been used on the 
wardrobe doors and classroom walls. 

The office, the teachers’ restroom, and ample 
space for storing materials, etc., have all been 
successfully designed with the activities of the 
respective classes fully in mind. 

The heating plant is a vacuum-vapor sys- 
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AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM, EDISON SCHOOL, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Harvey F. Skadden, Architect, Danville, Illinois 


tem, with two boilers. Ventilation in the class- 
rooms and the auditorium-gymnasium is pro- 
vided by unit ventilators. The air is exhausted 
through the wardrobes into the corridors and 
out through vents located in the second-story 
corridor ceilings. The entire heating and ven- 
tilation is controlled by a dual-type thermo- 
static system. 

The building was begun in June, 1929, and 
completed for occupation February 1, 1930. 
The cost was $99,861.44, including architects’ 
fees. The equipment, purchased separately by 
the board of education, cost $41,000. The cost 
per cubic foot was 22% cents, and the cost per 
pupil, $340. 

The educational requirements for the build- 
ing were set up by Mr. C. E. Vance, superin- 
tendent of the Danville schools, and the plans 
were developed from these by Mr. Harvey F. 
Skadden, architect, of Danville. 
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Have school-building costs been mounting 
more rapidly than other costs? Are they exces- 
sive — out of proportion to the needs? Are the 
monies devoted to this purpose used to best 
advantage? 

We are told that the total value of public- 
school property in the United States' in 1917- 
18, was $1,983,508,818 and that in 1928 it was 
$5,548,938,599. In the aggregate this sounds 
like a huge amount —an increase of 180 per 
cent. But, the total expenditures for public 
schools for the same period increased from 763 
million to more than 2 billion dollars, 186 per 
cent increase for school costs against 180 per 
cent for increase in valuation of school property. 

Moreover, included in property valuation are 
sites, apparatus, and equipments. In these, the 
rate of increase has been presumably in excess 
of that in building costs — particularly in case 
of sites, the increase in size and cost of which 
has been an outstanding feature of this period. 
Allowance also should be made for the fact that 
in 1917-18 the real value of the postwar dollar 
had not come to be adopted as the unit of meas- 
ure; also for the later estimated increase in the 
value of the then existing properties. 

In our comparison of postwar building costs, 
we must not forget an increase of from 100 to 
150 per cent in labor, material, and equipments; 
we must not forget that during the war there 
had been a general cessation of building opera- 
tions that needed to be overcome, and that a 
large percentage of the buildings of 1917-18 
were old and antiquated structures, erected on 
the go-as-you-please plan before any state 
standards had been adopted. 


Growing Outlays for Schools 


The foregoing method of comparison of costs 
has been used instead of the actual capital out- 
lay as reported, in the belief that it gives a more 
accurate estimate of comparative costs for the 
period. In 1917-18, building was almost at a 
standstill. A comparison from that abnormally 
low record would, in itself, not tell the truth. 
Let us examine the facts from that standpoint, 
however. The total expenditures for 1917-18 
were 64 million as compared to 411 million in 
1925-26. Building operations were not resumed 
freely until some years after the close of the 
war. There was widespread expectation that 
the high prices — the war prices — could not 
continue. The reports of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education showed an increase in capital outlay 
from 64 million in 1917-18 to 154 million in 
1919-20, to 305 million in 1921-22, to 388 mil- 
lion in 1923-24, and to 411 million in 1925-26. 
They showed a decline to 252 million in 1927- 
28. We would not naturally look for an increase 
in the intervening years. 

Were we to adopt as our measuring unit the 
expenditure reported for 1917—18, our war year, 
the increase for the period would be 292 per 
cent in comparison with an increase of 27 per 
cent for “general control of schools,’ of 640 
per cent for “fixed charges” in conducting and 
of 802 per cent spent for “auxiliary agencies” 
for the same years. 

All in all, the point should be stressed that 
for this period the increases in instruction costs, 
property valuation, and total expenditures were 
comparatively uniform at 175, 180, and 186 
per cent, respectively, the increase in property 
valuation being 6 per cent less than the increase 
in total expenditures. In view of the conditions 
existent at the close of the war and the increase 
of 102 per cent in secondary-school registration 
since the war, may we not well express surprise 
that the expenditure for new buildings has not 
been relatively more? Expenditures for instruc- 
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tion were about 56 to 57 per cent of all school 
costs, and expenditures for capital outlay about 
16 to 18 per cent of school costs, according to 
my estimate. In my opinion, no apology or 
studied defense is needed for the total expen- 
ditures for postwar school buildings. 

Right here, I think it will be of interest to 
quote an extract from the pen of Dr. Fletcher 
B. Dresslar, taken from the survey which he 
made in the U. S. Bureau of Education report 
of 1911 of the decade then ended: “The total 
value of all public-school property” he said, 
“has increased from $550,531,217 to the enor- 
mous sum of $967,775,587 in 1909. No one who 
is conversant with the educational history of the 
world will fail to see evidences of a movement 
which cannot be matched by the records of the 
past. Greece and Rome in the days of their 
greatest advances knew naught of school build- 
ings as they exist today. Far more money is 
expended in public-school property than was 
required to maintain all the machinery of our 
Federal Government in 1910. 

“But,” he adds, “let us not boast of good 
works and forget those useless expenses of our 
so-called enlightened civilization. We spend 
each year for purposes which all reason and 
scientific investigation condemn as_ harmful, 
enough money to duplicate all our school build- 
ings and have millions of dollars left for pro- 
viding worthy playgrounds for our children.” 


No Cause for Disturbance 


The “enormous” increase in the value of pub- 
lic-school property for the first decade of the 
century to which Dr. Dresslar refers was 76 
per cent. The increase was just an even 100 
per cent for the first nine years of the second 
decade; and the forthcoming report of the Office 
of Education will doubtlessly show an increase 
of approximately 150 per cent for the third dec- 
ade. In comparison with the purchasing power 
of the dollar, therefore, the ratio of increase for 
the past decade will be less than that of the pre- 
ceding decade which included the war period, 
and not in excess of the first decade of the cen- 
tury, of which Dr. Dresslar wrote. We may well 
rejoice in the reflection, however, that the play- 
grounds to which Dr. Dresslar referred are 
now, in rapidly increasing number, coming to 
be a reality. 

We have no occasion to be disturbed by the 
magnitude of the expenditure per se that has 
gone into school construction through these 
years. It is none too much. However, we may 
well stop to inquire, whether we are getting full 
value for these large expenditures? Are they 
adequately controlled? What, if any, are the 
faults? What are the remedies? 

There are certain basic facts and conditions 
upon which, it is assumed, there will be general 
agreement. Let me state some of them: 

1. The value of a schoolhouse is to be meas- 
ured by the extent and effectiveness of the 
service it renders as a school. Buildings of the 
same cubage content and cubage cost may differ 
widely in their service value. Neither size, nor 
cost, alone is a true measure of value. 

2. In reckoning costs, the life of a building, 
the operation and maintenance, and the econ- 
omy of administration should be carefully 
weighed. 

3. The only reason for the construction of a 
school is to meet the needs of those who are 
to be housed in it. It follows, therefore, that 
those who plan school buildings should be famil- 
iar with, and experienced in, school needs and 
school requirements. 

4. The factors of location, surroundings, and 
variation in needs of different populous com- 
munities differ widely. They must be carefully 
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studied and thoroughly understood before they 
can be intelligently met. 

In general, it may be said that to the degree 
and extent to which these basic principles are 
more fully recognized and closely applied to 
actual building operations, to that extent and 
degree building costs can be lowered without 
lowering standards. 


Planning a Technical Job 


To plan school buildings of any considerable 
size in such a way and manner as to fit each 
case with discriminating nicety, to have just 
what is needed, just where it is needed, and no 
more than is needed, is a highly technical piece 
of work. It is not strange that those entirely 
unfamiliar with the modern school, who know 
naught of school administration or the varying 
types of school organization, naught of school 
management or school methods, or the changing 
trends of education, and, on the other hand, 
naught of construction methods and require- 
ments to meet these needs, whose practical 
knowledge of schools may have been limited to 
experience as a pupil in a rural community, or 
a private school — it is not strange, I say, that 
men with such a background are not fitted to 
do such highly technical work in preliminary 
planning, to pass upon administrative problems, 
to determine room and space requirements, the 
proper grouping of rooms, and the correlation 
of departments for effective administration; and 
it ought not to be expected of them. Where 
planning is left to such as these, as it so often 
is, one must expect to get an ill-fitting garment; 
and that means waste, expensive upkeep, un- 
satisfactory service, and unnecessary cost. 

From observation, from the testimony of 
others, and from personal experience, it is my 
deliberate judgment that a minimum saving of 
10 per cent in utilization values can be steadily 
and regularly made by the employment of com- 
petent educational advisers, skilled in construc- 
tion problems, to make surveys, to present and 
discuss needs with local school officials, to draw 
up building programs and schedules, and to 
check and recheck preliminary plans based upon 
them, preparatory to the authorization of work- 
ing drawings. It would be possible to draw upon 
personal experience for numerous cases where 
reductions ranging from $10,000 to $200,000 
in individual cases have resulted from this 
practice. 

But, a further line of evidence, it occurs to 
me, is pertinent at this point. Schoolhouses in 
untold number throughout the length and 
breadth of the land are silent witnesses to the 
truth of this contention and may offer testimony 
in proof of it. Here these buildings stand in our 
midst, have stood and will continue to stand 
throughout their lifetime, to present in concrete 
form absolute, indisputable proof to those who 
will look and listen if they can see and hear. 


Do Buildings Meet Needs? 


We have agreed that the real value of a 
schoolhouse is measured by the kind and degree 
of service that it renders. In evaluating such a 
building, therefore, we should ask ourselves the 
question, “To what extent is it fitted to the 
needs of the community, and how far, and how 
well can it be utilized to serve the purpose for 
which a school is constructed?” The answer to 
this question, not the cost per cubic foot, nor 
per schoolroom unit, determines the real, the 
actual value. 

Nearly two years ago, the writer prepared a 
series of school-building utilization forms. One 
of these showed the manner and the extent of 
use of every schoolroom in a high-school build- 
ing throughout the school day. In my posses- 
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sion are nearly two hundred copies of this par- 
ticular form that have been filled out. I shall 
quote some summaries from a few of them. 
These cases have been taken largely at random. 
To make the showing more conclusive, how- 
ever, they were taken from a collection repre- 
senting the large village and city high schools. 

The first blank tells the story of an old build- 
ing in a city of some 40,000. Exclusive of special 
rooms, such as gymnasium, auditorium, study 
rooms, laboratories, vocational and home-econ- 
omics suites, it shows a room utilization of 76 
per cent and a pupil-station utilization of 62 
per cent. In 19 rooms, the percentage of use was 
not above 60; in 7 it was not above 50; in only 
2 instances did it reach a percentage of 80. 

The next case is a building planned some six 
or eight years ago. It shows .75 per cent room 
utilization in its 20 general classrooms, and 55 
per cent, utilization of pupil stations. The low- 
est rating is 11 per cent; the highest is 71 per 
cent. 

A third case shows 79 per cent room utiliza- 
tion, and 55 per cent pupil-station utilization. 
One room runs as low as 10, one 35 and one 39 
per cent. One is 82 per cent. None is higher 
than 68 per cent. 

A fourth case is a building of the past decade 
to which more intelligent study was given in 
regard to the needs and planning of programs 
than is common. It shows a room utilization of 
95 per cent, and a pupil-station utilization of 
68 per cent. 


Some Failures and a Great Success 


The next case gives a room utilization of 78 
per cent, and a pupil-station utilization of 66 
per cent. This building was constructed some 20 
or 25 years ago. 

A large village high school, constructed in 
1924, shows a room utilization of 75 per cent, 
and a pupil utilization of 40 per cent. One room 
has a capacity for 50, with an average use under 
25 pupils. The largest class is 29. Two other 
rooms have a capacity for 40, with a total aver- 
age of 19. The largest registration in either 
room is 25. 

Another city school, constructed in 1921, 
gives a room utilization of 91 per cent, and a 
pupil utilization of 62 per cent. Some of the 
classrooms have a capacity of 48 to 53 pupils, 
with class averages ranging from 22 to 28. 

A still further case has a room utilization of 
58, and a pupil utilization of 38 per cent exclu- 
sive of two rooms for which no use has yet been 
found, although the building was constructed 
in 1926. 

The /ast case I shall mention is a building 
constructed in 1913. This is a case I have 
selected from a group of some ten or twelve 
for comparison and contrast with most of the 
others. Jt gives a room utilization of 94 per 
cent and a pupil-station utilization of 87 per 
cent. In this last case, the services of a highly 
trained schoolman entered into the planning, 
a man who is still going full steam ahead with 
54 years of highly efficient service to his credit. 
Most of the former structures were well built, 
and of high-type construction, but the archi- 
tects did not have the aid of an educational 
expert of rich and varied experience to study 
the needs and to draw up a building program to 
meet them. 

These typical illustrations serve to give some 
idea of the scope and importance of the work 
that needs to be done in fitting a school to the 
needs of a community. Many other similar 
cases could be cited and much additional in- 
formation could be presented were there oppor- 
tunity. Suffice it to say that, in my opinion, the 
most promising way to reduce costs is through 
the rectification of such conditions as I have 
described, by giving adequate attention to func- 
tional service and the development of plans with 
a reasonable degree of flexibility to meet the 
specific needs of each individual case. 
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The Duty of States and of School Boards 


The method of procedure described has 
recently received much impetus. Special credit 
is due the officials charged with the supervision 
of schoolhouse planning in those states that 
have established such Divisions in their state 
education departments and in some of the large 
cities that maintain building departments 
with facilities for rendering this type of service. 

School boards must be impressed with the 
responsibility resting upon them in the expend- 
iture of the vast amounts intrusted to their care. 
It is their bounden duty to safeguard and pro- 
mote to the utmost the interests of the children 
under their guardianship and the welfare of 
the community and of the state whose servants 
they are. They must be led to understand and 
appreciate how important it is to have trained 
specialists in schoolhouse construction, make 
a thorough survey of their educational needs, 
present and prospective, and to submit carefully 
developed programs and schedules designed to 
fit those needs in the best possible manner. 
They must be persuaded that such procedure 
will pay, that it will assure better buildings, 
lower costs, and wiser expenditure of public 
monies. In divers ways and by various means 
and methods, public opinion should be educated 
and public sentiment awakened to the benefit 
and profit of this obvious way of increasing 
values while lowering costs. When there comes 
to be a genuine and general demand for this 
service, the supply will be forthcoming either 
through legislative action or otherwise. 


The Architect as a Factor 


We are not unmindful of the fact that the 
architect is an important factor in school con- 
struction. It is impossible to do without him. 
But there are architects and architects. Build- 
ing costs in the aggregate would be lowered, 
and better standards would be maintained, were 
competent and conscientious men employed. 
Consideration should be rigidly restricted to 
men of integrity, high ideals, good training, and 
wide, successful experience in school construc- 
tion. They should be men who, in planning, are 
willing to give the child preéminent place, men 
who have the reputation of keeping within their 
appropriations, and whose bills for extras are 
negligible. 

It may not be amiss to mention certain types 
of architects who should never be given the op- 
portunity to sign their names on the dotted line. 
High standards, reasonable costs, and good 
values are at issue and should be conscientious- 
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THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


To challenge the confidence of his teachers, 
the principal must have a comprehensive, defi- 
nite. knowledge of the supervisory technique 
of the instructional work in his field, he must 
be well read, he must travel, he must attend 
educational and civic meetings, he must take 
his share in community leadership — all of 
which takes time, energy, study, and salary. 
It follows that principals should have the time 
free from teaching and clerical duties in 
order to give them the opportunity to make 
all this needed preparation. 

The helpful principal is one who stimulates 
the teacher to use her own initiative and 
originality, and who tactfully gives all the aid 
necessary to keep the teacher’s work scientific, 
according to the latest and best standards 
there are for evaluating school instruction. 
Because the demands on the principal’s time 
are so varied and numerous, it becomes im- 
perative that the principal plan his time most 
carefully if the most important of all his duties 
be not encroached upon — that of supervising 
instruction—C. A. Waltz, Superintendent of 
Schools, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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ly safeguarded. Some of these types are as 
follows: 

1. The architect who values his service at 
one half or two thirds of the standard rates, 
They value their service too highly — they are 
dear at any price. Cut professional fees and you 
cut standards and service. That is expensive. 

2. The architect who advertises “his wares” 
by claiming the ability to construct buildings 
cheaper than anyone else. He may be relied 
upon to construct cheap buildings, buildings 
that are certain to prove dear — dear in life 
span, dear in operation, and in upkeep, dear in 
appearance and inspirational uplift, and dear 
in service both to teachers and pupils. You get 
what you pay for. 

3. The architect who is without vision, to 
whom the use of graceful lines and pleasing 
proportions are an unknown and an untried art, 
whose boxlike structures are an offense to the 
eye and a blot on the landscape. The school is 
for the child, and as the child is strongly and 
inevitably influenced by his surroundings, the 
school that fails to appeal reasonably well to 
his innate love of the beautiful costs too much, 

4. The architect to be avoided is the one who 
is given to the furtherance of his own interests, 
rather than to the interests of his constituents; 
who, to increase fees, takes advantage of every 
opportunity to put into his plans “all the traffic 
will bear”; or the one who is committed to 
ornate exteriors to advertise himself, at the 
expense of the children who are consequently 
sentenced to live in plain, unadorned, gloomy 
interiors. 

I might mention still other types of architects 
whose services could well be dispensed with, for 
example, those who have stock plans for sale, 
those who have the reputation of securing con- 
tracts through other means than personal worth 
and merit, those who act in collusion with con- 
tractors or dealers in materials and equipments, 
or those who are reputed to stand ready to give 
a quid pro quo. Personal greed should not be 
allowed to fatten itself at the expense of youth. 


Some Other Efficiency Factors 


Personally, I place such a high value upon 
the services of architects in school construction, 
that I would welcome a law barring any archi- 
tect from employment in public-school work, 
who has not met a high standard of require- 
ments for registration and who in addition has 
not bound himself to adopt and practice the 
code of ethics prescribed by the American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

I should like to discuss other phases of school 
planning that need close intelligent supervision, 
phases that have a direct and important bearing 
on school costs and standards. The selection of 
the site, the adaptation of plans to the site, the 
form, shape, and dimensioning of the building, 
the number of stories in a given case, the reduc- 
tion of room areas, particularly special rooms, 
through the intelligent selection and economic 
placement of furniture and equipment, these all 
have a large place in school planning and fall 
within the province of the educational adviser 
in codperation with the local officials and archi- 
tects. These interests have a material effect upon 
the costs of a school plant and the ease and 
efficiency of its administration. Then, too, the 
system of organization, the economy in the util- 
ization of facilities, and the length of the school 
day have a direct and positive bearing on school 
costs. Hence, these features need to be carefully 
considered and weighed in school planning. 

In conclusion, I should like to stress the view 
that if the course that I have outlined, were 
universally adopted in the study of school needs, 
the preparation of school-building programs and 
schedules, and the employment of school archi- 
tects, school costs would be substantially low- 
ered, and school standards not only maintained 
but constantly raised. 
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Some Observations on State Boards of Education 


The functions, organization, and political 
aspects of state boards of education seem to 
be well established if the fact that but few 
changes have taken place during the past ten 
years may be considered significant. These 
bodies are principally made up of lay members, 
though there seems to be a tendency to add 
ex officio members, particularly professional 
educators. Their duties as prescribed by law 
are varied, to a large extent policy-making, but 
also routine, directive, and corrective. 

The data presented here were gathered from 
the respective state departments of education, 
largely by correspondence. Where facts seemed 
to be inadequate or uncertain, the school laws, 
state reports, and three important earlier 
studies: of general subject were consulted. 

In 1920 there were 42 states with full func- 
tioning boards. This number was.reduced to 40 
by 1930. At the present time, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Ohio, and South Dakota have boards of edu- 
cation with restricted functions. Illinois, 
Maine, North Dakota, and Wisconsin do not 
have state boards. 


Boards with Restricted Powers 


In Alabama, Kansas, and Idaho there are 
dual boards, one for academic education and 
one for vocational; or one for elementary and 
one for secondary schools. 

Other states have boards with restricted 
powers. The board in Iowa is in charge of state 
institutions of higher learning; the Nebraska 
board administers the state normal schools. In 
Ohio and South Dakota the board administers 
vocational education. Illinois and Maine have 
special legislative boards for the management of 
vocational education. North Dakota and Wis- 
consin have no state body functioning in any 
capacity in educational matters. 

There has been little change during the past 
decade in the number of members. Seven states 
have increased the number of members, two 
states have decreased the number. Increases 
are: Alabama, 8 to 12; California 7 to 10; 
Louisiana, 6 to 11; Minnesota, 6 to 7; Pennsyl- 
vania, 7 to 11; Rhode Island, 8 to 9; Texas, 
3 to 4. Vermont has lowered the number of 
board members from 5 to 3; Delaware from 
5 to 4. The median number of members is now 
7. This is also the mode, with 8 states at this 
number. Indiana has the largest number of 
members, 13. 

Eight states have no ex officio members on 
their boards of education. The boards of 9 
states are composed entirely of ex officio mem- 
bers. The median for the number of appointed 
members is 5, for ex officio members, 2. In 19 
states the state superintendent is a member of 
the board, the governor in 17 states. Ten years 
ago the governor was a member in 18 states, 
the state superintendent in 29. Appointed mem- 
bers are named by the governor in 21 states, 
in 8 of which he is also a member of the board. 
Thus the governor has influence upon educa- 
tion in 30 states. (The above data includes such 
boards as exist in Iowa, Ohio, and South 
Dakota. ) 

Membership of Boards 


The study shows a total of 290 members of 
state boards of education in the 48 states. Of 
this number, only 78 are reported to be engaged 
in educational work. There are 29 lawyers on 
boards of 11 states; 11 business men are on 
9 boards; 10 housewives on 9 boards. The total 
number of women members is 13. In a few 

‘State Boards of Education, by Kalbach and Neal, U. S. Office 
of Education, Bulletin 46 (1920). State Boards of Education, 
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states the law requires that a woman be ap- 
pointed to the board of education. 

Six years is the median and mode for the 
length of term — 11 of the 35 states reporting 
on this item have a term of this length. Nevada 
has a tenure provision. Terms in California 
range from 1 to 4 years. Arizona has indefinite 
tenure. In the past ten years there have been 
changes in the length of term in 8 states, 6 of 
which shortened the period. 

The distribution of legal term lengths is as 
follows: 

Years 

in 12345 6789 10 Varies No 
Term Report 
Number 

of- 0218611220 0 3 5 
States 

Eighteen states reported overlapping terms, 12 
report no such provision. One report is uncer- 
tain, and 9 make no report on this item. (The 
four states with special boards are not included. ) 

Five states pay a salary, 11 pay per diem, 
20 pay hotel, and 24 travel expenses. Two 
states, Delaware and Alabama, report a maxi- 
mum number of days. The state superintendent 
of Missouri reports that the board seldom has 
a meeting. 

Pay Nominal 


Payment in the various states is as follows: 

Expenses only — Arkansas, Arizona, Con- 
necticut, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Washington, Wyoming. 

Expenses and $4 per diem — South Carolina, 
Utah, Vermont. 

Expenses and $5 per diem — New Mexico, 
Tennessee. 

Expenses and $6 per diem — Oklahoma. 

Expenses and $10 per diem— Alabama, 
Minnesota, Delaware. 

Expenses and $15 per diem — Ca"fornia. 

Traveling expenses and $10 per diem — 
Louisiana. 

Salaries per annum — $100 and necessary ex- 
penses, Idaho; $250 and expenses not exceed- 
ing $200 for four appointed members, Georgia; 
$1,000 and expenses for appointive members 
and advisory council, West Virginia. 

Continuous service on a state board may or 
may not be a good thing for educational in- 
terests, but long years of service by one or two 
members would seem to be desirable. In only 
a few states do members have long records of 
service. The longest recorded period of service 
is in Rhode Island where the Honorable Frank 
Hill has served for 33 years. In Indiana, Pres- 
ident William L. Bryan of the State University 
has served continuously for 29 years. Colonel E. 
Charles Francis has served 21 years in Rhode 
Island. Eighteen years have been spent on 
boards of education by Superintendent Frank 
Cody in Michigan and Superintendent C. B. 
Ijams of Tennessee. The Honorable Arthur W. 
Hewitt, governor of Vermont, has served on the 
board of that state for 16 years. 

Apparently the only states which have made 
a practice of keeping members longer than the 
usual 4- to 6-year term are Connecticut, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kansas, Tennessee, and Utah. Of 
these, Indiana and Kansas are the only states 
with boards predominantly ex officio. 


Relations with State School Executive 

Thirty-four states indicate that the state su- 
perintendent or commissioner of education 
holds an official relationship on or to the state 
board. In 13 states the superintendent is secre- 
tary, in 7, executive head, in 4 he holds both 
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positions. In 10 states he is chairman or pres- 
ident of the board. It is evident that the matters 
of educational administration have not been 
delegated in any large measure to the expert 
in charge of educational matters in the state. 

One change in the powers and duties of state 
boards within the past 10 years has been the 
matter of certification of teachers. In 1920, there 
were 23 states which were in some manner di- 
recting certification. It is evident that in many 
cases this did not mean direct certification by 
the state department. Twenty-seven states re- 
ported this power in force in 1930. 

Smith-Hughes vocational-education admin- 
istration has increased from 13 to 23 states. 
This is due to the gradual acceptance of the 
provisions of this act. In some other states this 
work is administered by a separate board. 

Selection of textbooks by the state board is 
a duty in 17 states today, while 15 state boards 
exercised this power in 1920. 

A significant change has been in the matter 
of teachers’ salaries. No states reported exercise 
of this power in 1920, while 16 states reported 
it in 1930. Legislative action in this field has 
provided increases and minimum-salary stand- 
ards for teachers. The administration of these 
laws has been placed in the hands of state 
boards of education. 

The various powers and duties of state boards 
are distributed as follows: 


Number 
of Powers and Duties 
States . 
11 Distribute funds to several counties or cord” 


porations. 
11 Make all apportionment of available funds. 
5 Invest permanent public-school funds. 
2 Create new school districts. 
1 Grant state aid to approved schools. 
9 Make regulations and rules for apportioning 
allotment of funds. 
11 — rules and regulations for special state 
aid. 
1 Grant funds to state higher institutions. 
23 Direct Smith-Hughes federal vocation. 
7 Appoint commissioner of education. 
13. Appoint assistants in department of education. 
10 Determine tenure of assistants in the depart- 
ment of education. 
12 Determine salaries of assistants in the depart- 
ment of education. 
17. Make rules and regulations for the government 
of the board. 
14. Make rules and regulations for executive 
officers. 
11 Direct as a board the carrying out of educa- 
tional policies in the state. 
18 Establish policies of education in the state. 
19 Direct the work undertaken by the depart- 
ment of education. 
9 Make a budget for the department of edu- 
cation. 
8 Approve the budget of the department of 
education. 
O Supervise the direction of state penal insti- 
tutions. 
O Supervise the direction of state charitable in- 
stitutions. 
15 Advise the legislature of educational needs. 
5 Supervise, classify, standardize, limit nonstate 
educational enterprises in the state. 
27 Determine the conditions for the certification 
of teachers. 
2 Standardize sanitary appliances for the schools. 
17 Select textbooks for the schools. 
10 Award contracts for the state textbook. 
5 Enforce child-labor laws. 
7 Supervise rehabilitation. 
44 Publish annual or biennial reports. 
16 Fix salary schedules for teachers. 
12 Direct pension funds for teachers. 
3 Control of state schools. 
3 Provide teachers’ institutes. 


From the foregoing it would appear that the 
most notable changes in powers and duties of 
state boards of education have been in regard 
to the certification of teachers and in the ad- 
ministration of the teacher salary schedule. 
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A SCHOOL-ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 


Vancouver Enjoys a Memorial Building 


The need of the administrative departments 
of local school systems for better housing has 
been met in recent years in a considerable num- 
ber of cities by the erection of administration 
buildings. School boards have quite generally 
approached the problem in a practical way and 
have not been averse to making use of a physi- 
cally sound school building which has outlived 
its usefulness for one or another reason. In com- 
munities fortunate enough not to possess a 
white elephant of an old schoolhouse, model 
administration buildings have been erected to 
express architecturally the dignity and impor- 
tance of the schools as a governmental and so- 
cial factor in the upbuilding of the community. 
In a very few towns have the boards of edu- 
cation received a gift of a building which is 
suited to school-administrative uses. Vancouver, 
Washington, is such a town. 

In 1921 the American Legion of Vancouver 
obtained subscriptions of $100,000 for the erec- 
tion of a hall and clubhouse to be dedicated to 
the memory of Arthur Smith and Emory Rey- 
nolds, two Vancouver young men who had been 
killed in the war. Because of an unfavorable 
business the Legion was unable to realize on 
the subscriptions, and sold the new building 
upon completion to the city of Vancouver for 
the sum of $35,000. The municipality proposed 
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VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON, SCHOOL BOARD IN SESSION 
LEFT TO RIGHT: Supt. DeGaris Reeves, Ralph Dickson, Director; H. D. Warren, Director; S. M. Barnard, President: 
Lloyd Matson, non-member Secretary; Harry Craig, Director; Louis Schaeffer, Vice President. 


to use it for city-hall purposes, but it was found 
that sufficient office space could not be arranged 
for. The city therefore built a municipal build- 
ing, and the Memorial Hall remained empty 
except for occasional meetings. 

In the early spring of 1931 the building was 
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INTERIOR OF SMITH HALL, MEMORIAL BUILDING, VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 
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offered to the school district and on July 1 was 
accepted by the board of education. 

The Memorial Hall is located at 13th and 
Broadway, close to the business district of Van- 
couver, and near the geographic center of the 
city. It is readily accessible from all the school 
buildings. 

The building is of brick and concrete con- 
struction with wood-joist floors, partitions, and 
roof. The basement, which is well out of the 
ground at the rear, contains a large swimming 
tank, dressing and locker rooms, showers and 
toilets, a kitchen and serving room, storage 
space, and boiler and fuel rooms. On the main 
floor there are a social hall, called Smith Hall; 
a gymnasium, known as Reynolds Halls; a 
suite of offices for Mr. DeGaris Reeves, super- 
intendent of schools and for L. C. Matson, 
secretary of the board of education. 

It is the plan of the board of education to 
operate the building for general administrative 
as well as community-center purposes. Meet- 
ings of the teaching corps, lectures, and other 
school activities will be held in harmony with 
previous policies. The business of the school 
district — purchasing, accounting, records, 
handling of supplies, and management of the 
school plant — will center in the secretary’s 
office. 


(Concluded on Page 95) 
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The 1932 School Budgets 


J. W. McClinton, Executive Secretary, 
National School Supply Association, Chicago, IIl. 


What of 1932? That is the question that has 
been ringing in the ears of school executives 
everywhere. Thanks to the leadership of the 
educational group, to the broad vision of our 
school-board fraternity, and to the education- 
ally minded public, there is every evidence that 
our public schools are being safeguarded against 
undue retrenchments. 

School administrators have exercised rare 
judgment in recognizing that some economies 
are essential. At the same time, they are also 
recognizing what is equally important — that 
there should be no stampede, no hysteria, and 
no wholesale reductions, to the end that the 
school systems built up through years of com- 
munity effort shall not be permitted to become 
disorganized or chaotic. 

Some readers may be amazed that so healthy 
a condition does exist. Here is the evidence. A 
miscellaneous group of towns and cities was 
selected in each state. School officials in these 
towns and cities were asked whether their 1932 
budgets would be increased, or decreased, as 
compared with 1931. Replies were received 
from 46 states. A compilation of the returns 
showed that the average of all the proposed 
increases and decreases in school budgets gave 
a net decrease for 1932 of only 4% per cent, 
as compared with 1931 budgets. This is the 
brightest and most optimistic news that has 
come to light for some time. Educators and 
boards of education should take courage and 
the public may well exclaim, “well done, good 
and faithful servants.” 

Readers who may feel that the national 
average is not representative will be heartened 
to know that no section of the country shows 
to any great disadvantage. In the North Atlan- 
tic division, the average for the proposed school 
budgets is 3 1/3 per cent less than in 1931. In 
the South Atlantic states, it is 3 per cent less; 
in the North Central states, it is 4% per cent 
less; in the South Central states, it is 10 per 
cent less; in the Mountain states, it is 5% per 
cent less; and in the Pacific states, it is 34 of 
1 per cent less. 


These figures should be reassuring to any 
community now struggling with the 1932 budg- 
et in the face of retrenchment demands. There 
is evidence that no general demand has been 
made for heavy reductions. 

A second matter of concern to administra- 
tors, is that of tax-collection delinquencies. 
Many states are fortunate in their revenue set- 
up, since a goodly portion of the school support 
comes from what might be termed “cash taxes” 
— revenues accruing from gasoline, tobacco, or 
license taxes — sources from which there can be 
no delinquencies. Other states are not so for- 
tunate because a high portion of the school 
revenue comes from the property tax. The latter 
source of revenue is not so stable, since it fluc- 
tuates with depreciated property values in the 
first case, and with delinquency in tax collec- 
tions in the second. 

The story of tax delinquencies is not dis- 
couraging. The same survey above referred to 
revealed that, for the country as a whole, the 
median of tax delinquencies was only 10 per 
cent. Tax stabilization, for the various geo- 
graphical divisions, was equally as constant as 
the 1932 school budget. 

In the North Central states, the tax delin- 
quencies were 8 per cent; in the South Atlantic 
states, 10 per cent; in the North Central states, 
9 per cent; in the South Central states, 11 per 
cent; in the Mountain states, 10 per cent; and 
in the Pacific states, 16% per cent. 

An analysis of these figures showed that in 
weighing budget cuts and tax delinquencies, no 
section of the country will be greatly handi- 
capped as a result of the 1932 program. 

It is frequently observed in business and in- 
dustrial centers that much of the business gloom 
is mental, and it is a source of satisfaction that 
this atmosphere of gloom has not prevented 
clear thinking, or wise planning, on the part of 
those intrusted with the welfare of the school 
child. 

So long as we have clear thinking, the future 
is secure. 


A School Economy Program at Mansfield, Ohio 


C. A. Waltz, Superintendent of Schools 


Mansfield, Ohio, is a city of approximately 
35,000 population, with a public-school enroll- 
ment of 6,300, and a teaching staff of 218. 

About a year ago, the board of education and 
the superintendent of schools began prepara- 
tions for meeting a possible deficiency in funds 
which they knew was coming through a reduc- 
tion in tax valuation. Now it has come, and 
the city has been reduced from a tax valuation 
of $79,000,000 to one of $54,000,000, or in 
other words, a cut of $25,000,000. This means 
a reduction in school funds of approximately 
$83,000. The problem confronting the school 
authorities was to meet the situation in a way 
which would work the least hardship on the 
school children of the city. 


A Survey Made 

A survey was made covering every phase of 
the school expenditures. At the outset, semi- 
annual promotions were eliminated. Of course, 
the saving in this was very little, for the first 
year. The teachers’ rest periods in the junior 
and senior high schools were eliminated; the 
size of classes was increased; and some subjects 
of the curriculum, such as history in grades 
four and five, were eliminated. Expenses in the 
service department were reduced by approxi- 
mately $23,000. This was accomplished by de- 


creasing the janitors, and by rigid economy in 
every expense item in this department. The re- 
ductions in these items were as follows: Jani- 
tors’ payroll, $7,200; office supplies, $500; per- 
sonal service, $300; materials, $500; replace- 
ment, $600; repairs, $2,000; purchase of lands, 
$8,000; equipment, $4,000. 

In the senior high school, an attempt was 
made to reduce the teaching staff, without 
working a hardship on anyone. The places of 
five teachers who had resigned were not filled, 
due to the abolishment of the so-called rest 
periods. The saving here was approximately 
$12,000. 

In the other departments of the schools, a 
saving of $15,000 was effected through the re- 
placement of teachers who had resigned or re- 
tired.’ The abandonment of three one-room 
buildings on the outskirts of the city, and trans- 
portation of the pupils to the city, saved $2,000, 
and gave the children better school facilities. 
Two elementary schools were placed under one 
full-time supervising principal, with a saving 
of $2,500. This plan has worked satisfactorily. 


Salary Reductions Minimized 


In only two cases were salaries of teachers 
on the staff reduced, and then only because the 
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VIERLING KERSEY RESIGNS 
Vierling Kersey has resigned from the state superintendency 
of public instruction of California to accept the superintendency 
of the schools of Long Beach, California, at a salary of $10,000 
a year. The state position pays $5,000 a year. 





salaries were out of proportion to those received 
by other teachers. Other small economies 
brought the total saving to at least $83,000, 
which was lost by the reduction in tax valua- 
tions. 

The schools have been operated for three 
months on this basis, and so far there is no 
evidence of a loss in efficiency or enthusiasm 
in the entire school organization. In fact, this 
has been one of the best years in the history of 
the local school system. The teachers, the em- 
ployees, and the public have entered into the 
spirit of making this an outstanding school year 
in the city. 

Considerable thought has been given this 
year to the possibilities of making further elim- 
inations of subjects from the curriculum. There 
is no question that subjects have been foisted 
upon the schools, without the necessary study 
to determine whether these subjects or activities 
were justified in cost by the values returned. 

It is believed that many eliminations can be 
made from school costs, and most of them of 
a permanent nature, without seriously handi- 
capping the work of the schools. As a result of 
the far-sighted plan carried out by the board 
of education, the budget commission has de- 
clared that the financial picture of the local 
school system is the best in the county, and 
perhaps, one of the best in the state. Conse- 
quently, the schools will continue for the full 
nine months, and the salary schedule will be 
retained intact. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES IN 1931 


School-bond sales in 1931, as well as all bonds 
for the construction of new school buildings, 
amounted to $4,675,549 during the month of De- 
cember. In the State of New York, bonds to a 
total of $1,100,000 were sold, and Iowa sold only 
$2,000. Twenty-six states reported no sales what- 
ever. 

The interest at the close of the year 1931 was 
4.87 per cent. This is the highest figure reached by 
school bonds since 1921, when the average was an 
even 5 per cent. 

The total school-bond sales for 1931 was $178,- 
288,073. New York state again dominated the 
year’s activity, with a total of $78,642,900, or 44 
per cent of the total sales for the country. Pennsyl- 
vania was next, with total sales of $14,430,100. 

The school-bond sales by sections of the country 
were as follows: 


SD, Ss 05 < bhi ccleinn sated $112,249,400 
EE. SUES Gh ccc owssatccoceaan 11,249,489 
PO Side Sick vcccert steer 27,963,071 
SO NN ao di as'swie doearoveees 11,468,597 
CE i ats eee 1h eee 7,829,700 
DE deltas é deecsenscviveienae 7,915,933 


The total sales reported for 1931 were $89,625,- 
114 under the total sales for the previous year. 
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The School Superintendent as an Educational 


Leader 
 ¥ WOULD seem quite natural that the current literature on 
school administrative topics emanated in the main from those 
in direct charge of the public schools. While this is apparently true, 
it must be admitted that the college instructors on school administra- 
tion make a considerable contribution to the subject. 

Some of the college professors have been inclined to draw con- 
clusions as to the quality and quantity of educational leadership as 
measured by the contributions made to the current educational lit- 
erature. Such literature may be classified in the purely professional 
discussions and those which concern themselves with administrative 
problems. 

“It is probably safe to assert that the principal force for educa- 
tional leadership in America is being exerted through the columns 
of the educational periodicals,” says J. R. Shannon, of the Indiana 
Teachers College. If this be true then the question resolves itself 
upon the character of the contributions made to the current educa- 
tional literature, and by whom made. 

The same authority digs into the question and finds that the con- 
tributions made to the ten leading educational periodicals are written 
by college instructors, local administrators, and classroom teachers. 
Here he learns that while articles on professional topics are largely 
written by instructors, including classroom teachers, the discussions 
on school administrative problems come from both the college in- 
structor and the local school administrator. 

The relative proportion of the contributions made by college in- 
structors and local school administrators is well illustrated in figures 
presented by Mr. Shannon. He finds, for instance, that between the 
period of 1926 and 1930, inclusive, the Scoot Boarp JourRNAL 
published a total of 1,073 articles of which 274 were written by 
college instructors and 317 by local school administrators. Under 
the latter classification we include school superintendents, high- 
school and elementary-schooi principals. 

The statement was recently made by a Columbia University 
professor that the American city schools lacked in educational leader- 
ship. Not more than a half dozen school superintendents, he held, 
had risen above mediocrity. The statement is readily refuted in the 
fact that in the national councils of educational endeavor the city 
superintendent looms up as a dominating influence. There are scores 
of powerful leaders in control of the country’s system of popular 
education. 

But, measured in the light of current educational literature, we 
secure an equally encouraging picture. While the college instructors 
on school administration are liberal producers of literature dealing 
with the economic and executive phases of school government, those 
in direct charge of the several school systems lead at least in the 
number of contributions made to the subject. Nor are these lacking 
in merit. 

It is not the purpose here, however, to make comparisons between 
the service rendered by the several classes of writers on modern 
school administration, but to point out that the American schools 
do not lack in educational leadership. The superintendents of schools, 
as well as the principals of high and elementary schools, are busy 
men who are constantly weighted with the exigencies of duties and 
responsibilities of executive labors. They do not have the leisure 
hours for research and study that befalls the college instructor, hence 
the inference must be that they are less productive in a literary sense. 

The American school administrator, measured by the impress he 
is making upon the schools under his charge, his writings as they 
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appear in the current educational periodicals, and the contributions 
he is making in the state and national councils of education, must 
be recognized as a leader of originality, force, and achievement. The 
progress made by the nation’s schools fully substantiate this claim. 


Discovering New Tax Sources for School 
Purposes 

r HAS become a gratifying fact that the educational leaders who 

have concerned themselves with the question of school support 
have gradually turned their attention-to the subject of taxation. 
This is in line with a departure championed by the ScHoot Boarp 
Journat for a number of years. While educators have urged from 
time to time the need of adequate school support, they have also 
equipped themselves with knowledge that will enable them to suggest 
where such support must come from. Thus, there is found an increas- 
ing interest on the part of schoolmasters in the science of taxation 
and in the sources that can legitimately be tapped for an increased 
school support. In other words, the educator has aligned himself 
with the economist in the discovery of new tax sources. 

Where the pressure for adequate support has become most acute, 
the effort to build up a more equitable and efficient tax plan than 
now in operation manifests itself in definite departures. Thus, the 
State of Indiana has engaged in a tax experiment which will un- 
questionably prove of interest in other states where the pressure 
for adequate school support is equally acute. The situations which 
prompted Indiana to look for new tax sources were the following: 

“(1) The increasing cost of education; (2) decreasing assessed 
valuation found in almost half of the 92 counties of the state; (3) 
a very low state-tax rate; (4) a depleted state-relief fund; (5) an 
ever-increasing amount of wealth, changing into intangibles, which 
is very often not given in for taxation purposes; (6) many school 
officers who were not able to pay their teachers the monthly salaries 
as provided by law because of insufficient funds; and (7) a few 
hundred teachers, demanding their pay, as some of them had received 
no salary for periods ranging from six months to two years.” 

The result was the so-called chain-store law enacted by the legis- 
lature of Indiana which has been tested by the United States Su- 
preme Court and has been declared constitutional. The school author- 
ities of Indiana look upon this law as a distinct discovery of a new 
source of revenue. The new chain-store law exacts license fees as 
follows: 

1. Upon one store, the annual license fee shall be three dollars for 
each such store; 

2. Upon two stores or more, but not to exceed five stores, the 
annual license fee shall be ten dollars for each such additional store; 

3. Upon each store in excess of five, but not to exceed ten, the 
annual license fee shall be fifteen dollars for each additional store; 

4. Upon each store in excess of ten, but not to exceed twenty, the 
annual license fee shall be twenty dollars for each such additional 
store. 

5. Upon each store in excess of twenty the annual license fee shall 
be twenty-five dollars for each additional store. 

Whether the new law is an epoch-making departure in the field 
of taxation and thus may become a factor in the direction of school 
support, is subject to the test of time and experience. The enact- 
ment of a law is one thing, while the accomplishment of its objectives 
is quite another. 

At any rate, the educators in other states who are concerning 
themselves with the subject of taxation, as a prerequisite to ade- 
quate school support, will watch the Indiana tax departure with 
more than ordinary interest. 


The Economy Era in School Administration 


4 ew problems which confront the school administrators through- 
out the country today involve the consideration of budget adjust- 
ments in the light of depressed financial situation. On the one hand, 
a reduced tax yield must be recognized, and on the other, the needs 
of the school must be met. 

The real problem is how to maintain the efficiency of the school 
service upon acceptable standards. This can and must be done and, 
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as far as observation teaches, it is in the main being done. The 
thought that the process of popular education must go on in an 
undisturbed, aggressive, and progressive manner is firmly fixed in 
the minds of the American citizenship. 

In discussing the situation in its more serious aspects it should be 
said that the financial pinch, as applied to the administration of the 
public schools, is confined to certain regions and communities only. 
There are states in which the problem of adequate support for all 
school districts has not as yet been solved. Thus some of the rural 
centers are in distress. Some of the industrial cities whose tax sup- 
port is immediately affected by economic variations have found 
themselves confronted with the necessity of retrenchment. 

While the larger centers of population have not escaped the gen- 
eral depression they have not been confronted, as far as the schools 
are concerned, with any acute or embarrassing financial situation. 
The bankruptcy of the municipality of Chicago, and the financial 
troubles which afflict the school system of that city are not due to 
the depression but attributable to a tax muddle. 

It is here possible that a reduction in property valuations, and a 
consequent decline in tax income, may be reflected in budgets to 
be formulated this and next year. On the other hand, it is also rea- 
sonable to assume that the pending depression is temporary only, 
and that sooner or later it will be a thing of the past. 

There is, however, one outstanding fact, which cannot be ignored 
and which the school administrator must recognize as well as all 
those who dispose of public funds. The entire financial structure, 
public and private, will henceforth be conducted upon a reduced 
status. If the cost of living, of labor and material is fixed upon a 
lower scale, it also logically follows that the cost of government 
ought to be gauged upon a lower basis. This implies the recognition 
of an economic law, which cannot well be combated. Besides, public 
opinion will assert its own demands. 

The demand for the practice of reasonable economy is always in 
order. The cutting of a budget may hit the superfluous and unneces- 
sary, the thing that may be dispensed without impairing the service, 
but that does not mean a departure from or invasion of reasonable 
economy. Thus it must be assumed that this is an era of adjustment, 
of cutting and slashing expenditures — an adjustment which recog- 
nizes new conditions brought about by new money values. If the 
dollar of today buys more than did the dollar of yesterday, the tax 
dollar expended by the school administrator is also expected to 
buy more. 

The judicious school administrator is not readily stampeded into 
a trend of false economy. He meets the situation with calm and 
circumspection, holds firmly and loyally to the task in hand, and 

faces the future with confidence and with the American spirit of 
optimism. 


Mayoralty Interference with School 
Administration 


HERE are states in the United States in which the law gives 
¢ rs chief executive of the municipality a definite voice and vote 
in board-of-education deliberation. The thought here is that there 
ought to be a closer codperation between the municipality and the 
school authorities. In some communities the notion prevails that the 
school body requires parental guidance and the mayor of the town 
is the man to do that guiding. 

The same conception is to some extent entertained in cities where 
the mayor appoints the members of the board of education, subject 
to the approval of the city council. The law contemplates that when 
the mayor has made his appointments he has no further voice in 
the matter. The board of education is an entity with which the 
municipal officials, either mayor or aldermen, are not supposed to 
meddle. 

Those who wield the power of appointment and of ratification 
have in numerous instances held that, since they have brought the 
school governing body into being, they must also govern its delibera- 
tions. Where this policy has prevailed, evil results have followed. It 
has made the administration of the school system subject to undue 
influences and has brought the control of the board of education and 
professional forces under the domination of city officials. 
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That city officials entertain the notion that they must exercise a 
certain supervisory authority over school-board members is once 
more illustrated in an editorial which recently appeared in the Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, Journal-Gazette, which reads: “Mayor Hosey ob- 
jects to the responsibility of naming members of the school board 
and thereafter having no authority over that body. He cannot exer- 
cise arbitrary power to remove a member, nor has he the least to 
do with the counsels or the transactions of the board.” 

The position here taken by the chief executive primarily is a con- 
fession of weakness. Either he does not deem himself competent to 
appoint members of the board of education who possess character, 
ability, and a proper zeal for school interests, or else in his belief 
the community does not afford the type of citizenship capable of 
serving honorably and efficiently. He cannot consistently admit 
either one of these conclusions without casting a reflection upon 
himself or the community. 

The expediency and merits of the appointive system rest wholly 
upon the wisdom, judgment, and honesty of those who wield the 
power of appointment. An unselfish approach to the task, having 
in mind the integrity and service of the school system, leads to the 
selection of a high type of citizenship for school-board honors. A 
board of education so chosen will cause no worry to those responsible 
for the same. 


Expediency of School-Property Inventories 


HE practice of keeping accurate and readily accessible records 
‘Ba the paraphernalia and equipment which find their way into 
the average schoolhouse has not as yet found the general acceptance 
that it deserves. The tendency of the day, in the direction of greater 
economy, also calls attention to the leaks and wastage which attend 
the housekeeping side of the American schools. 

The reports from time to time exacted at the hands of custodians 
of school property reveal the constant losses resulting from thefts 
and negligence. In the wake of such reports greater vigilance is 
suggested, but it is seldom that a definite plan for remedy is pro- 
posed. A report recently submitted to the Chicago board of educa- 
tion contains the following: 

“The lack of accountability and responsibility makes cases of 
theft a possibility. Just why should this be so? Because it is public 
property and no one cares. No one is held responsible for it. It does 
not cost anyone connected with the school system anything. 

“If a chair has a leg broken, the whole chair is discarded and a 
requisition is put in for a new one. If the handle of a rake or shovel 
is broken, a new handle is not furnished, but a requisition for a new 
article is put through. What then becomes of the most expensive 
part of the tool? Who knows? Who cares? All we know is that we 
buy, buy, buy, every year. But, in many instances, no one knows 
whether the items are actually used or what becomes of them. 

“It is true that we have a complete inventory of all supplies pur- 
chased and stored in the warehouse. But after these same supplies 
leave the warehouse on requisition furnished by the principal or de- 
partment head, there is absolutely no attempt made to keep a record 
of the items or to hold anyone responsible or accountable for them.” 

The report then shows that during the past twelve months 946 
typewriting machines were purchased at cost of $58,500; 852 ladders 
at $4,000; 9,180 brushes at $20,000; baseballs and footballs at $58,- 
863; etc. Only thirteen items totaled a sum of $155,274. There was 
no check on the actual supplies on hand, or the articles subject to 
repair, and the actual need for replacement. 

The situation as found in the Chicago schools may be extreme, 
and hence not applicable to the schools elsewhere. But from informa- 
tion at command it remains that in a general way the classroom-in- 
ventory idea has not come into vogue to any considerable degree. 

In the schools of Europe there is posted in every classroom an in- 
ventory of the equipment contained therein. No articles may be re- 
moved without the consent of the principal. A similar rule has been 
observed in some of the schools of this country. 

There is probably no public institution in any community that is 
in a better position to set the pace in the direction of method and 
system designed to eliminate waste than is the local school system 
and to point the way to sound and acceptable business practices. 
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The Educational Hosts at Washington 


Department of Superintendence and Allied Associations, February 20 to 25 


Two significant facts make the 1932 convention 
of the Department of Superintendence, and of 
the allied educational associations and N. E. A. 
departments, of especial interest to school ad- 
ministrators. The crisis in school affairs brought 
on by the economic depression is the first serious 
setback which the present generation of edu- 
cators has experienced. And, while there is no 
occasion for alarm, the situation is serious enough 
to require the most careful and painstaking study 
of ways and means for maintaining present stand- 
ards and for imbuing the rank and file of teachers 
with an optimistic fighting spirit such as is fully 
warranted by the outlook. The second significant 
fact is the Washington Bicentennial, the celebra- 
tion of which is properly centering in the capital 
of the Nation and has assumed an educational form 
that is overshadowing the patriotic and _ historic 
aspects. In a minor but no less important way, 
Washington —the seat of the executive, judicial, 
and legislative branches of the country’s govern- 
ment; the historic center of much of our national 
life and power; the most beautiful city of the 
continent; the home of numerous educational insti- 
tutions, scientific, patriotic, and social organiza- 
tions — has attractions for every educator that will 
inspire him and aid in his important daily work. 


The Department of Superintendence 


The sixty-second convention of the Department 
of Superintendence will consider education in the 
light of a “guide and safeguard” of American life. 

A review of the 200 educational commercial 
exhibits, which it is expected will be the most 
extensive and informational in many years, will be 
opened officially at the Washington Auditorium, on 
Saturday afternoon, February 20, by the Depart- 
ment and N. E. A. officers. 


The feature of the opening session on Monday 
will be a patriotic ceremony and a discussion of 
“Education as the Nation’s Safeguard” by Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, Chicago. On Monday afternoon, 
there will be a pilgrimage to Mt. Vernon, in which 
the entire membership is expected to participate. 

On Monday evening, the Department will break 
up into three sections. Members will be invited 
to attend a patriotic convocation of George Wash- 
ington University, to be presided over by Dr. C. H. 
Marvin, president of the University. Under the 
leadership of Mr. James L. Moyer, of Boston, the 
National Commission on the Enrichment of Adult 
Life will hold a session. School-building planning 
and construction will be the subject of a session 





THE DOME OF THE CAPITOL AT NIGHT 


for interested educators and architects, to be led 
by Dr. E. T. Peterson, of the University of Towa. 


The Tuesday Sessions 

The associated educators will, perhaps, be inter- 
ested in no single meeting of the convention quite 
so much as they will be in the Tuesday morning 
session, which is to take up the problem of “The 
Present Crisis and Education.” Pres. Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of schools of Philadelphia, 
will lead with a paper entitled, “The Crisis De- 
fined;” and Supt. David E. Weglein, of Baltimore, 
Md., will talk on the subject, “How Shall the 
Crisis Be Met?” The final paper will be a discus- 
sion of “Improved Methods of Financing Educa- 
tion,” by Mr. Russell Dearmont, Missouri state 
senator, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

It has been remarked during recent years that 
the most helpful and practical sessions of the De- 
partment are the administrative groups arranged 
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according to size of city, etc., for the Tuesday 
afternoon of the convention week. On February 23, 
the Department will break up into a dozen such 
groups for the discussion of vital problems. 

The annual business session of the convention 
will be held on Wednesday morning and this will 
be preceded by addresses on “Art in Education,” 
by Lorado Taft, of Chicago; “Music in Education,” 
by Dr. Walter Damrosch, of New York City; and 
“Literature in Education,” by Dr. J. H. Finley, of 
New York City. An important business report to 
be acted upon will take up “Lay Relations of 
Superintendents and Schools,” to be presented by 
Supt. Charles S. Meek, of Toledo, Ohio. 

On Wednesday afternoon, discussion groups ac- 
cording to important topics in education and edu- 
cational administration have been arranged for. 
The session on Wednesday evening will be in the 
nature of a forward look to consider “Education 
as a Factor in a Changing World.” Mr. Mark Sulli- 
van, well-known political writer, will be the leading 
speaker. 


Thursday Sessions 


On Thursday morning, Mr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior, will 
be the sole speaker. His discussion will take up 
“Education as a National Enterprise.” 

On Thursday afternoon “The Physical and 
Mental Life of School Children” will be the general 
topic for discussion. Speakers have not been an- 
nounced. 


Patriotic Aspects of the Convention 


Running through the entire convention there 
will be a patriotic note, struck mainly in a series 
of pilgrimages to places made memorable by the 
life and deeds of Washington and other colonial 
heroes. At each of these gatherings and demon- 
strations, members of the Department of Super- 
intendence and other educators will take the lead- 
ing parts. The high points of these demonstrations 
will be at Mt. Vernon on Monday afternoon, and 
in the Washington historic pageant presented on 
Thursday night by a group of Washington citizens 
and school children led by Mr. P. J. Burrell. 


The Allied Organizations 

Fourteen allied organizations and departments 
of the N. E. A. will hold meetings simultaneously 
with the Department. These include the American 
Educational Research Association, to be presided 
over by Mr. J. L. Stenquist, of Baltimore; the 
Department of Elementary-School Principals, 
headed by Mr. Earl L. Laing, of Detroit, Mich.; 
the Department of Rural Education, in charge of 
Miss Kate V. Wofford, of Columbia University, 
New York City; the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, led by Mr. C. H. Threlkeld, of 
South Orange, N. J., etc. 


The Exhibits 

In addition to the commercial exhibits, the U. S. 
Department of the Interior will offer an exhibit of 
government educational work in the main corridor 
of the Department of the Interior Building. This 
building is within a block of the Washington Audi- 
torium and within two blocks of the Auditorium of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. Ap- 
proximately twenty federal bureaus and depart- 
ments will exhibit under the leadership of the 
Office of Education. The display will give the visit- 
ing schoolmen a complete view of the various 
government agencies and activities bordering on or 
engaged in educational work. 

As in past years, the Department will enjoy 
special railroad rates — one and one-half fare for 
the round trip. Tickets will be available only upon 
presentation of identification certificates to be 
obtained in advance. 

The N. E. A. headquarters has issued a notice 
to the effect that hotel space in all the principal 
hotels has been fully reserved, but that ample 
space is available in the outlying hotels. Inquiries 
regarding sleeping-room accommodations may be 
addressed to Mr. Augustus Gumpert, Director of 
Washington Convention Bureau, 1730 H St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 
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CIchool Law 


School Lands and Funds 


A board of education’s exercise of discretion is 
not reviewable by the court, except for a clear error 
in performance of a legal duty (N. Y. Education 
Law, § 300). — De Angelis v. Laino, 252 N. Y. S. 
871, 141 Miscellaneous reporter 513. 

A court cannot go beyond a board of education’s 
determination that an emergency exists respecting 
school buildings, in the absence of a charge of 
fraud, capriciousness, or bad faith.— De Angelis 
v. Laimo, 252 N. Y. S. 891, 141 Miscellaneous 
reporter 535. 





School-District Government 


A bank is held chargeable with a notice that the 
county board of education had not authorized a 
loan by resolution, and that contrary representa- 
tions by the superintendent of schools were false 
(Ga. laws of 1919, pp. 322, 328, 329, §§ 82, 96, 
101). — American Surety Co. of New York v. Citi- 
zens’ Bank of Colquitt, 160 Southeastern reporter 
546, Ga. App. 

Whether a county superintendent of schools, 
making false representations as to authority to 
receive a loan, acted by virtue of the office, was 
held immaterial to relieve the bank (Ga. laws of 
1919, pp. 322, 328, 329, §§ 82, 96, 101). — Ameri- 
can Surety Co. of New York v. Citizens’ Bank of 
Colquitt, 160 Southeastern reporter 546, Ga. App. 

A bank making a loan to a county superintendent 
on a superintendent’s false representations, without 
ascertaining whether the board of education author- 
ized the loan, could not recover on the superintend- 
ent’s bond (Ga. laws of 1919, p. 332, § 114, and 
p. 350, § 150, as amended by the laws of 1925, p. 
250). — American Surety Co. of New York v. Citi- 
zens’ Bank of Colquitt, 160 Southeastern reporter, 
546, Ga. App. 


School-District Property 


“Repair,” within the statute defining the power 
of school boards to repair and improve school build- 
ings, means to restore to a certain state after decay 
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or injury. “Improve” means to turn to good ac- 
count, to use to good purpose or advantage, to 
better (N. Y. Education Law, § 875, subd. 1, as 
added by the laws of 1917, c. 786, §1).—De 
Angelis v. Laino, 252 N. Y. S. 871, 141 Miscel- 
laneous reporter 513, N. Y. Sup. 

A motorist, injured when a student on the school 
premises threw an orange through the windshield, 
was not injured by a dangerous or defective condi- 
tion of the grounds or property, within the statute 
concerning the school district’s liability (Calif. 
statutes of 1923, p. 675, § 2). — Whiteford v. Yuba 
City Union High School Dist., 4 P. (2d) 266, 
Calif. App. 

A statute makes a school district liable only for 
negligence, as regards a dangerous or a defective 
condition of the property (Calif. statutes of 1923, 
p. 675, § 2). — Whiteford v. Yuba City Union High 
School Dist., 4 P. (2d) 266, Calif. App. 

A student’s throwing an orange from the school 
premises through the windshield of an automobile 
was held “willful misconduct,” not “negligence,” 
precluding a school district’s liability (Calif. stat- 
utes of 1923, p. 675, 2). — Whiteford v. Yuba City 
Union High School Dist., 4 P. (2d) 266, Calif. App. 

A statute making the trustees liable for judg- 
ment against the school district for negligent injury 
to a pupil could not be invoked by one not a pupil 
(Calif. school code, § 2.800 to 2.802). — White- 
ford v. Yuba City Union High School Dist., 4 P. 
(2d) 266, Calif. App. 


School-District Taxation 


A fund collected for school purposes and depos- 
ited by the city treasurer, was held property of the 
city, not of the board of education, so that the city 
was entitled to retain interest received from a 
depository bank (Wis. statutes of 1929, § 40.01 et 
seq., and § 40.53 (6). — Board of Education v. City 
of Racine, 238 Northwestern reporter 413, Wis. 


SCHOOL-FUND BANK DEPOSITS 


The supreme court of Michigan, in a recent deci- 
sion, has decreed that the deposits of school funds 
tied up in insolvent banks must be regarded as 
trust funds and hence treated as preferred claims. 
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aoe stairway safety has 
been assured in this large 
Michigan high school by nosings of 
Alundum Stair Tile. They are non- 
slip now—they will remain so through- 
out their entire life. And that life 
will be very, very long. The first 
Alundum tile — installed on a New 
York subway stairway over 16 years 
ago — is still in good condition. 
NORTON COMPANY, WORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Five rural-school districts jointly brought suit 
against the United Savings Bank of Tecumseh, 
Michigan, which had closed its doors. The bank 
held on deposit considerable sums of money belong- 
ing to these school districts. 

The supreme court, in discussing the case, held 
that the state law required the banks to give deposi- 
tory bonds when so required. In this instance the 
bank had refused to issue such depository, hence 
the school deposits become trust funds. The court 
said: 

“There are many authorities which hold that the 
unauthorized or unlawful deposit of public funds 
in a bank knowing them to be public funds and 
which later becomes insolvent creates a trust rela- 
tionship in such funds between its owner and the 
bank. 

“Public funds, received by a bank with knowl- 
edge, actual or constructive, that the essential stat- 
utory requirements for the deposit thereof have not 
been complied with, are impressed with a trust ex 
maleficio, if they can be traced. . . .” In re North 
Missouri Trust Co. of Mexico, Mo., v. Commis- 
sioner of Finance, 39 S. W. (2d) 415. 

“But if the (public) funds have been deposited 
in violation of law or without authority, the claim 
of the Government is preferred. The basis of this 
rule is that a trust results from the wrongful dispo- 
sition of the funds.” 22 R. C. L. 230, citing cases. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

4 The Detroit board of education retired an elec- 
trical worker because he had reached the age of 
70. Thereupon the worker brought suit on the plea 
that under the veteran’s act he could not be retired 
The Michigan Supreme Court ruled that the act 
in question did not apply to school employees and 
that the board of education was within its rights to 
retire the veteran. 

4 The circuit court at Monigomery, Ind., has 
awarded A. D. Montgomery, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools of Crawfordsville, damages in the 
amount of $5,558, which represents a year’s salary 
with interest. The decision followed a suit begun 
by Mr. Montgomery to collect his salary and dam- 
ages from the school board which had dismissed 
him from the school service. 
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to Blame for 


This Costly ™ 


“NMacation’? 


VACATIONS are costly and profitless when 
made compulsory by pipe repairs! Everybody 
loses when rusty, leaky, inferior pipe must 
be ripped out. 

Reading Pipe keeps schools OPEN and 
expenses DOWN. For all Reading Pipe is 
genuine Puddled Iron, tested by nearly a cen- 
tury of successful use. No other pipe material 
has shown such great resistance to the com- 
bined forces of rust, corrosion, vibration and 
electrolysis. No other has PROVED its endur- 
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ance in so many installations, over so long 
a span of years. 

If YOU are responsible for the selection of 
school pipe, write us today. A complete 
Reading installation lasts as long as your 
building, costs only slightly more than pipe 
that needs replacement after only a few short 


years. Write us for complete information. 


READING IRON COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No school building can be well lighted if it is not 
first properly placed with reference to the cardinal 
points of the compass. If a building is so placed on 
a lot to make it necessary to locate the windows in 
the classrooms to face toward the north or the 
south, neither the required amount of glass surface 
nor the correct setting of the windows can over- 
come the difficulties introduced. 

Mr. L. T. Tustin, writing in the West Virginia 
Education News for November-December, 1931, 
discusses the subject of orientation, pointing out 
that the fundamental demands of health, rooms for 
special work, and cloakrooms and toilets, all require 
proper lighting at all times. He writes: 

“The fundamental demands of health require the 
purification of a classroom by direct sunlight; but 
it is also necessary to introduce this all-important 
purifying agent in such a manner as to prevent as 
far as possible the direct rays of the sun from fall- 
ing on the desks and books of the pupils while they 
are engaged in study. If the windows of a classroom 
are placed on the north side of a building located 
in any section of our state, very little direct sun- 
shine will ever enter, and during the school season 
practically none, for the sun’s path is then too far 
to the south. Direct sunlight is the most powerful 
and reliable disinfectant known, and it is running 
contrary to one of the best-established principles of 
hygiene to construct a school building in such a 
manner as to fail to get this value of direct sunlight. 

“True, in large buildings devoted to high-school 
or technical education some special rooms are 
needed for artwork, and for those the north light 
has an advantage because of its quality. North light 
is soft and produces more artistic shadow effects 
than light from any other direction. But these 
rooms are not as wholesome as those receiving 
direct sunlight, and are allowable only for short 
periods during the day. For ordinary classrooms, 
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where children remain at work during the whole 
day, dependence on north light is a serious error. 

“Many reasons could be given why classrooms 
should receive light from but one side; it is suffi- 
cient here to state the fact that unilateral lighting is 
universally recommended in all locations where 
light is not impeded by tall buildings, a dirty, smoky 
atmosphere, or any other serious hindrances. In 
cold climates it is not best to depend on windows 
facing toward the north, because it is more difficult, 
and consequently more expensive, to heat these 
rooms. They are not only exposed to the direct 
winds from the north, but they fail to get whatever 
available heat the direct rays of the sun carry. By 
reason of these two handicaps a schoolroom so 
situated may require in cold weather 10 to 20 per 
cent more fuel than one getting east or west light. 
Of course the effect of the wind will depend to a 
great extent on the construction and location of the 
building. A building with walls made of porous 
brick or wood will show greater leakage than one 
whose walls are of cement or of hard brick. But 
while these difficulties suggest greater expense, they 
are not of so much importance from the health 
point of view as the dangers due to lack of sun- 
shine. For the sake of health every schoolroom 
should receive a ‘sun bath’ every day the sun 
shines. 

“Doubtless some who realize the great hygienic 
importance of sunlight have concluded that class- 
rooms facing toward the south are the most accept- 
able. This conclusion would be warranted were it 
not for the fact already mentioned. With direct 
sunlight streaming into a schoolroom during the 
entire school day, it is almost impossible to furnish 
proper light to all the pupils in the room. If, as is 
usually the case and probably will be for a consider- 
able time to come, the desks are fastened to the 
floor, the pupils can do little to adjust their posi- 
tions so as to avoid the painful and harmful effect 
of direct sunlight on desk or book. 

“Tf shades are used, they will inevitably reduce 
the light in parts of the room below the normal 
demand, and hence some of the children will suffer 
for lack of light. 

“The conclusion, therefore, is this: Be sure that 
no lot for a building is selected which will require 
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such an orientation of the building that it will be 
necessary to depend on south light for the class- 
rooms; buildings for school purposes, especially for 
elementary classes, should be so planned and so 
located on a school lot that the classrooms may 
receive either east or west light. 

In the construction of a small building there are 
some advantages of the east light over the west. 
First, an eastern exposure will permit the morning 
sun to take the chill out of the room before school 
begins. Second, it is probably true that there are 
in most parts of the state fewer cloudy mornings 
than afternoons, and hence those rooms having 
windows toward the east will get a better sunning 
than those with windows toward the west. In sec- 
tions where foggy mornings are prevalent, the oppo- 
site would be true. In buildings with east exposure 
the troublesome direct rays of the sun will have 
nearly disappeared by ten o'clock in the morning. 
The shades can then be rolled up for the rest of 
the day. In the third place, the prevailing cold 
winds in the winter are more from the west and 
northwest than from the east. 

“However, the correct choice between east and 
west windows will depend to a large degree on the 
surroundings. For example, if a school building 
must be placed near hills, mountains, or trees, it 
would be better to choose the west side for the 
windows, if the horizon line is high toward the east. 
If the opposite be true, the east side is preferable. 
A range of high hills of mountains often raises the 
horizon line so high that the sun may not appear 
above it until quite late in the day. Besides, even 
after the sun has reached the zenith, a mountain’s 
side will not reflect back enough light to insure good 
illumination. A wide expanse of sky is necessary. 
It will be important then to study the surroundings, 
to note the possible hindrances and the general out- 
look in order to decide wisely whether the building 
should be placed to introduce east light or west light 
into the classrooms. 

“Even when the difficulties with reference to 
lighting are for all practical purposes equal, other 
considerations may affect a decision. An attractive 
outlook from a classroom is better than an ugly 
one, and it sometimes happens that this considera- 


(Concluded on Page 62) 
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“Come to Conference!” 
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Fortunate the school building where Strowger P-A-X 1s 
installed! The principal can direct all matters of routine 
from his desk ... without once leaving his office. Call a 
conference, telephone the janitor for more heat, settle 
a matter of assembly room discipline . . . all over his 
own private, automatic telephone. 

One advantage of Strowger P-A-X instruments 1s 
that they may be installed wherever they are needed 
in classrooms, study hall, furnace room. Teachers do 
not have to hold hurried conferences between classes. 
They can use the responsive, dependable Strowger 
Monophone conveniently at their elbow. It invites use. 

Putting Strowger P-A-X into your 
school does not call for expensive remodel- 


ing since a single pair of wires 1s all that 


“THE VOICE 





is necessary to each Monophone. Instruments are like 
regular city telephones, just as dependable and clear 
in transmission. Strowger P-A-X has an automatic 
switchboard that handles each call instantly and ac- 
curately. It is so simple to maintain that the regular 
electrician can easily service it. i 

Put Strowger P-A-X in your school budget this 
year. Itisa real economy...it puts more feaching minutes 
into every day through the time it saves your teaching 
staff. There are many models in Strowger P-A-X rang- 
ing from a few to several hundred instruments. Write 
for our Architect’s Portfolio complete with specifica- 
tions and prices. American Automatic 
Electric Sales Company, 1033 W. Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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tion decides the orientation when other things are 
equal. For example, if a lot must be selected near 
a busy, dusty roadway, much relief from the dust, 
noise, and disturbance may be secured by facing the 
windows in the opposite direction. On the other 
hand, the appearance of a building may demand the 
placing of the windows on the side from which the 
approach is made. All matters of this sort must be 
determined by local conditions. But it will always 
remain true in this state that it is better and safer 
to depend on east or west light for schoolrooms 
than on north or south light. 

“There is another point worth mentioning and 
this favors west windows. Children seated in rooms 
lighted from the west will naturally face north, and 
are then in a position to read their maps without 
confusion. The cardinal points on the map will then 
agree with the realities about them. The top of the 
map will be toward the real north, the west side 
will correspond with the real west, and altogether 
the representation and the reality will be more 
easily connected. 

“The discussion relative to orientation has been 
concerned with the proper lighting and sanitation 
of the classroom. The question of lighting work- 
rooms, libraries, cloakrooms, and toilets, demands 
separate treatment, for in these rooms direct sun- 
light is not a disturbing element, and, in the main, 
the purifying influence of sunlight is more impor- 
tant. Unilateral lighting is not an essential condi- 
tion in these rooms. 

“Workrooms in general are decidedly better for 
receiving abundant sunshine, for here benches and 
tables should be arranged to suit the convenience 
of the students, and more individual liberty is 
necessary. The same is true of the library rooms. 
Toilets and cloakrooms require direct sunshine and 
abundance of light in order to keep them sanitary 
and wholesome. Proper orientation when applied to 
these rooms means provision for abundant light and 
as much direct sunshine as good sanitation de- 
mands.” 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has 
saved several hundred thousand dollars through its 
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AFETY 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


keeping school stairs in per- 

fect condition. They should 

think of the flying, carefree little feet using those 
stairs daily and the great danger to which worn, slip- 
pery stairs expose them. A single slip may mean death 
or serious injury. Feralun Anti-Slip Treads will elim- 
inate this danger entirely, and provide a stair surface 
that will outlast the building itself. 


Complete installation data on request. 


50 Church St. 


policy of carrying its own insurance on school build- 
ings, according to a recent report of Mr. W. J. 
Shroder, president of the board. Under the plan, 
the board has paid out less than $5,000 in the 19 
years of operation, as against an estimated cost of 
$32,000 for insurance premiums. 

Mr. Shroder pointed out that the fund, which has 
grown on its own momentum, has now reached 
$401,000. The interest will be allowed to accumu- 
late, until the fund reaches $500,000, after which 
interest payments will be transferred to the general 
fund for general school expenditures. 

The plan was adopted in 1912, with a decision 
to allot $12,500 yearly to a replacement fund, to 
replace buildings damaged by fire, tornado, earth- 
quake or other reason. This allotment was later 
increased with the result that the fund reached the 
$350,000 mark. Since that time, the fund has been 
allowed to grow through the accumulation of in- 
terest on the bonds which the board holds. 

¢ Claremont, Calif. The high-school district has 
recently approved a school-bond issue of $148,000 
for an addition to the present high-school plant. The 
new unit will provide a large auditorium, as well as 
laboratories, a library-and-study-hall unit, domestic- 
art department, and rooms for the teaching of 
music. , 

¢ South Pasadena, Calif. The board of educa- 
tion has recently completed*the erection of the 
Eliott Junior High School in Altedena. 

¢ Bryan, Ohio. The school board will complete 
during 1932 its extensive program for the repair, 
repainting, and remodeling of the school buildings. 
The work, which was begun in 1930, will be com- 
pleted during the next year. 

¢ Boston, Mass. The school board has com- 
pleted plans for an extensive school-building pro- 
gram covering a period of five years. The program 
will take up the erection of intermediate school 
buildings and is expected to eliminate the use of 
portables which now number 114. Under the new 
plan, portable buildings are to be used for tempo- 
rary, or emergency use, to relieve inadequate school 
facilities until a new building is erected. 

4 Pawtucket, R. I. Supt. W. A. Newell, in his 
tenth annual report to the board of education, has 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Representatives in all principal cities 


New York, N. Y. 





recommended the adoption of a building program 
to relieve congestion in many sections of the com- 
munity. He has asked that new buildings, or addi- 
tions to present structures, be provided for without 
delay to relieve the present pressure for additional 
school facilities. 

# Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has pro- 
vided relief for the more seriously congested schools 
as a result of a decision to start work in 1932 on 
additions to four schools, involving a cost of $700,- 
000. The cost of the new school construction will 
be borne by the %-mill building-fund levy which 
normally produces $1,000,000. 

¢ The new Luther Burbank School, at Milwau- 
kee, was dedicated with festive ceremonies. Miss 
Anna Millmann, principal, extended the welcome, 
Edward Schroeder, member of the board of educa- 
tion, described the school, and Supt. Milton C. 
Potter delivered the dedicatory address. 

¢ Norfolk, Nebr. The school board has proposed 
a new grade-school building program comprising 
the erection of three buildings, and has called for 
a bond issue for the financing of the program. 

# West Walnut Manor, Mo. The schoo! district 
recently approved a $60,000 bond issue for the erec- 
tion of a high school. 

¢ Plymouth, Wis. The citizens recently ap- 
proved a bond issue of $160,000 for the erection of 
a junior-senior high school. This amount, together 
with $100,000 that the municipal light and water 
board turned over to the city council for school- 
building purposes, will permit the erection of a 
building suited to the needs of the city schools. The 
building will be erected from plans prepared by 
Messrs. Martin Tullgren & Sons, of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

@ New York, N. Y. The building bureau of the 
board of education has endeavored to speed up the 
construction program for new high schools as a 
means of eliminating the part-time problem in these 
schools. It has been found that the part-time prob- 
lem is complicated by the increase in registration 
due to the unemployment situation. The program 
calls for four new high schools and additions to two 
further buildings. 
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HILTONIAN 
LOWBOY 


(16 INCH) 
@ This machine passes under an 
8” obstruction in its entirety. 
Silent, powerful and rigidly 
constructed the Lowboy 
most successfully serves 
every scrubbing and wax- 
ing need. Investment 
less than in other ma- 
chines. Specifica- 
tions upon 


request. » » 
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@ Now you can have SUPER SHINE-ALL. Your same 
Shine-All, only super strength. 


The same price and still NEUTRAL. No danger of injuring 
floors or varnished surfaces with Super SHINE-ALL. H| 


Science has found a way to add even greater power to the 


world's most famous NEUTRAL Liquid Chemical Cleaner. 
ONE OUNCE of Shine-Alll to the gallon of water. Think 


of the economy. 











Remember it's the same Shine-All, cleaner, polish and pre- 
servative that enjoys the recommendation of flooring manu- 
facturers. Write for a FREE sample. 
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SCHOOL GUS 








Model 185—capacity 30-56 children 


1760 
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\W"" IN ATTENDANCE at the Wash- Dodge Brothers Built-for-the-purpose 


ington convention, do not fail School Buses have proved their ability 
to see the Dodge Brothers School to serve dependably at low cost and 
Bus— Model 185. It seats 30 to 56 provide safe, comfortable transpor- 
children, has many modern, quality tation for schools of every type. 
features and is only $1760, com- Whatever your needs may be, there 


plete, f. o. b. Detroit. is a size and type to fit—reasonably 





In all sections of the country, — priced on any basis of comparison. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Double the Lives 


of your Textbooks 
by providing them with 
the Support and Reinforcement 


of HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Waterproof — Weatherproof — Wearproof 
The distress years of 1893-94 1907 1916-17 1920-21 


increased sales of Holden Covers because of their ability to 


SAVE BOOKS and SAVE MONEY 
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School Admintiutration 
4&9 in Actione®- > 


ALL-YEAR SCHOOL NOT A SUCCESS 


The all-year school plan carried on for several 
years at Nashville, Tenn., has been subjected to a 
careful study by the research division of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers. The board of edu- 
cation of Nashville added to the three school terms 
of the year a fourth term of twelve weeks “for 
those pupils who wish to either make up lost time 
or gain advanced standing.” 

The investigators proceeded to analyze the gen- 
eral claim made for the all-year school which has 
been enumerated as follows: 

1. It gives children greater opportunity to choose 
when they will attend school. 

2. It enables children, who deem it advisable to 
shorten the period of their school education or to 
advance further than would otherwise be possible 
before they are compelled to drop out. 

3. It lessens materially both school-plant needs 
and the number of teachers to be employed, hence, 
materially lessens the cost of the schools. 

The study enters into every phase of the plan 
presenting its findings in illuminating tables and 
discussions. The conclusions which the investigators 
arrived at are highly instructive in that they refute 
quite convincingly the basic claims made for the 
all-year school. 


Pupils Do Not Gain Time 


The claim for instance, that the children will do 
as well during the fourth term as they do in the 
three preceding terms, thus lessening the total 
school period, is answered in this way: “Elementary 
pupils, at least, who have attended the summer 
quarter in Nashville do not do proportionately as 
well as the children who do not attend summer 
school. In fact, the more summer quarters they 








attend the less well proportionately do they pro- 
gress.” 

The experts admit that the summer school has 
aided pupils who were behind in their studies, but 
on the other hand has made for laxness during the 
regular school term. Pupils will say: “What differ- 
ence does it make if I fail? I can make it up in the 
summer.” The experts add: 

“In short, the data of this study indicate that a 
summer quarter, as an integral part of an all-year 
school, can serve to advantage a highly selected 
group of children only and that its doors cannot 
justifiably be thrown open to all children who may 
for one reason or another present themselves for 
enrollment.” 

In speaking of teaching efficiency the report 
says: “Likewise, teachers, compelled by economic 
necessity to teach year after year the year round, 
do not seem to take the same interest in their sum- 
mer work as in that of the regular quarters. It may 
also be true that teaching in the summer so taxes 
their energies that their work of the regular quar- 
ters is unfavorably affected.” 

The claim that the all-year school widens educa- 
tional opportunity is answered as follows: “It 
should also not be forgotten that this increase in 
educational opportunities and in pupil instruction 
days was achieved in part by shortening the regular 
school year and by lessening the educational oppor- 
tunities of children during the regular quarter, was 
achieved in part by robbing Peter and paying Paul.” 


The Question of Economy 


Much has been said about the economies involved 
in using a school plant for every month in the year. 
The investigators on this score have the following 
to say: 


“Nor does the data of this study give comfort 
to the advocates of the all-year school as an econ- 
omy measure. Whatever the ultimate effect may be 
on building requirements and teacher needs in 
Nashville for the regular quarters, the summer 
quarter as an integral part of the all-year school 
has thus far in no way affected either the building 
or teacher requirements for the regular quarters. 


SUGGESTIONS IN SCHOOL ECONOMY 


Supt. L. W. Feik, of the Sioux City, Iowa, 
schools, in a recent bulletin says: We, as school 
people, should endeavor to administer our work in 
the most economical and efficient manner possible. 
The following suggestions are made for your con- 
sideration in thinking through possible economic 
measures : 

1. Every person engaged in schoolwork should 
make use of all possible remedial measures to 
reduce the number of pupil-failures. Such efforts 
should be continuous throughout the school year. 
A pupil saved from failure and repetition not only 
saves the total school cost but saves also the self- 
respect of the pupil. 

2. Principals and teachers should keep a constant 
check on the lighting system in their buildings. It 
is possible to save many dollars throughout the sys- 
tem by having teachers, pupils, and janitors watch 
this particular item. 

3. What has been said concerning the use of elec- 
tricity may be said also concerning the use of water. 

4. All employees of the district should endeavor 
to keep a constant check on all supplies in order 
that these supplies may be used in proper quantities. 

5. All of us should endeavor to see where possible 
economies may be made. Economy may mean an 
expenditure at the present time if a saving is pos- 
sible in the future. 

6. Whenever any teacher or janitor has a sug- 
gestion for economy, the suggestion should be sent 
on to this office at once so that it may be evaluated 
and if found practical put into operation imme- 
diately. 


¢ The board of education at Huntington, W. Va., 
has appropriated $3,500 for shoes and clothing for 
destitute families. 
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Ghe HARMONIOUS SPLENDOR of 
PADEREWSKIS playing is made possible 


by an instrument in perfect tune 2 2 22 


You wouldn’t expect good music from your school 
band and orchestra if its instruments were out of tune. 


Why not give your art classes the same considera- 


tion? 


“OLD FAITHFUL” ART PRODUCTS are based 


on the “OLD FAITHFUL” “TUNED PALETTE” and 
their colors are tuned to each other like the tones 


of a musical instrument. 


These art materials are so arranged in color se- 
quence that pleasing harmonious color effects are 
sure to result from their use. 


Among these “OLD FAITHFUL” “TUNED PALETTE” 


products is 


*AMBRITE” 


BRILLIANT COLORED CHALK CRAYON 


They are unexcelled for classroom work whether it be for black- 
boards, class activities or free expression. 
Visit our booth, Convention of Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A., Feb. 20-25th, 1932 
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ook Newrand Reviews 


WHY TEXTBOOKS ARE CHANGED 

The criticism that school textbooks are changed 
too often is answered by the De Soto, Mo., Press, 
in the following language: 

“We feel safe in saying that some of the critics 
are daily discarding some of their personal things 
that are still meeting their necessary needs and 
buying new ones merely because styles have 
changed only slightly. For example, take a car that 
is five years old and is still functioning properly. 
The average American would not think of con- 
tinuing to drive it. Take another example of a last 
year’s hat. It may be in perfect condition and even 
of better material than the new one you would buy, 
but few people would think of wearing it, even for 
another year. I could give many other striking 
illustrations, but my readers will be able to make 
them for themselves. 

“The above illustrations are about more or less 
trivial matters, but textbooks are entirely different. 
Textbooks are supposed to contain the subject 
matter that is being used outside of school at the 
present time and that subject matter is supposed 
to be presented in a manner that has proved to be 
the most successful in our experimental schools 
such as the teachers’ colleges and universities. 

“Business men know that unless they change 
their plans to meet new conditions their stores or 
factories, or whatever business they may be en- 
gaged in, will be a failure. School critics tell us 
that, even now, a large part of the information 
we teach in school is out of date before the stu- 
dents whom we teach are able to apply it. If this 
be true, what would a high-school education be 
worth if the student can make no application of 
what he has learned?” 


NEW BOOKS 
George Washington 
By Thora Thorsmark. Cloth, 293 pages. Published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, IIl. 
To add a new book on the life and labors of the im- 
mortal George Washington to the many now in ex- 


istence would seem a superfluous task. But not so. A 
career so rich in service to a nation, so colorful and 
brilliant, affords new approaches and new estimates. 

The year 1932, the bicentennial year of George Wash- 
ington’s birth, calls for literature on the great founder 
oi the Republic. The new volume before us lends itself 
for popular reading. It is compact and yet complete, 
dealing as it does with George Washington as a man, as 
a soldier, and as a statesman. In fact, the author has 
managed to construct a unified narrative that permits 
a conception of the whole man and his entire career. 

The book makes interesting reading, more specially in 
the light of the problems which afflict the country at 
this time. What a fund of wisdom is embodied in the 
statesmanship of the first president of the United 
States! The counsels he offered, the views he expressed, 
the departures he suggested, continue to possess a guid- 
ing influence. 

Among the things which Washington deemed vital to 
the stability and perpetuity was a sacred regard for 
public justice. He also had in mind a friendly attitude 
between state and state, community and community, in 
order that prosperity might be attained ‘and main- 
tained. “No nobler figure ever stood in the forefront of 
a nation’s life,” said an English historian. 

The book makes its appearance at a most opportune 
time and provides the information about the nation’s 
founder that every American citizen should possess. 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 

Edited by H. D. F. Widger. Cloth, 150 pages. D. C. 
Heath & Company, Boston, Mass. 

The editor’s introduction strongly emphasizes the 
historical reasons for Burke’s effort. The literary 
appraisal, projects, and notes are sufficiently brief to 
destroy the enjoyment of the speech as such. 


New Path to Reading 

Book Four. By Anna D. Cordts. Cloth, 384 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

The author of this series holds that children should 
complete the mastery of the technique of reading in 
the third year of school, and beginning with the fourth 
year, should be led to read as a stimulating, satisfying 
experience. She would make reading in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades so attractive that the habit of getting 
ideas, inspiration, and joy out of the printed page will 
continue for life. 


The present book shifts the emphasis of the work 
from the mechanics of reading to the enjoyment of 
content and literary form. The selections are taken 
from recent literature treating of pioneer and Indian 
life, child activities, true animal experiences, and some 
inspirational biographical stories. In form and content, 
the material has been kept at a fairly low level for 
the abilities of fourth-grade pupils, so that accuracy 
of understanding and mastery of the vocabulary can 
be insisted upon. The devices for testing pupils upon 
these points have the merit of informality and child 
interest. 

In the hands of even an average teacher, the book 
should most readily achieve its purpose. 

Projects in Business Science 

By Lloyd L. Jones and James L. Holtzclaw. Pub- 
lished by the Gregg Publishing Co., New York, Chi- 
cago, and Boston. 

A series of projects in business science which will be 
found helpful for teachers in commercial classes. The 
projects are inclusive and practical and comprise per- 
sonal financial forms, home budgets and financial 
forms, financial forms for the small business office, 
merchandise forms, assets and liabilities forms, double- 
entry system of records, bookkeeping and accounting 
forms. 

Our Pacific Possessions 

By J. Earle Thompson. Cloth, 278 pages. Price, 90 
cents. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

A schoolmasterly and quite conventional account of 
a trip to Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines. At least 
one of the pictures is not suited to children. Liberal 
editing might make an attractive geographic reader of 
the valuable mass of information which the author has 
collected. 

Elementary Art 

For Grades I and II, Grades III and IV, Grades V 
and VI, and Grades VII and VIII. By R. W. Hedley 
and G. F. Manning. Published by the Institute of 
Applied Art, Limited, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

This series of four books outlines a complete course 
in art instruction for elementary grades. The drawings 
are intended to encourage teachers to plan and carry 
through problems in a manner which will provide the 
pupils with a maximum of training in self-expression. 
The plates of drawings, with the notes, show how to 
use the tools of art expression, suggest methods of de- 
veloping the imaginative faculty, and emphasize the 
need of exactness and care in construction. The work 
has been graded according to the ages of the pupils 
and the entire material should prove helpful to the 
teacher of art. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 
SCIENCE 
b 


Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw 


A JUNIOR BUSINESS COURSE THAT: 


Helps in the selection of life work 


Lays a firm foundation for the vocational 
commercial course on the senior high school 


Equips pupils who must drop out of school 
with valuable junior occupational skills 


Expands business training into general busi- 


Is rich in permanent life values. 


Liberal exchange allowance for used texts makes 





the cost of adoption very low. 
The Gregg Publishing Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston son Men 50 
Toronto London Sydney 


CHICAGO 


Something New 
for Teaching Spelling ae 


THE STANFORD 
SPELLER 


by Joun C. Atmack, PH.D., Professor of Education, Stanford 
University, California, and ELMER H. STAFFELBACH, 
Px.D., Professor of Education, State Teachers 
College, San Jose, California. 


THE STANFORD SPELLER is a practical combination of the 
pupil’s textbook, workbook, and spelling pad. The use of THE 
STANFORD SPELLER in the hands of the pupils: 

1. Develops correct pronunciation. 

2. Enriches vocabulary. 

3. Develops readiness of vocabulary. 

4. Develops ability to spell words in the pupils’ own 

active vocabulary. 

THE STANFORD SPELLER teaches pronunciation, use and 
spelling of the word. 


Here is a new and effective plan for teaching spelling, available 
for Grades 2-8. The word list is scientifically selected and graded. 


Write for descriptive folder and examine this 
material at Booth 67 in the Exhibit of the 
Department of Superintendence. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
The Human Head 

By Frances M. Beem. Loose-leaf folio, 16 plates. 
Price, $1.25. Published by The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

There is no object in the field of art which receives 
more attention than the human face. This is probably 
due to the fact that nothing is more obvious and more 
immediately before us than the countenance of man. 
There are many objects which readily lend themselves 
to picture reproduction, but when it comes to the 
portraiture of a human face with its various expres- 
sions the power of art must be employed. Men may 
draw a map of a human head, but to secure a likeness 
is quite another thing. 

The series of 16 plates here presented deal in pro- 
gressive order with the anatomy of the head, the bone 
and muscle construction and the integral parts thereof. 
They lead the student from the rudimentary stages to 
the finished portrait. The text which accompanies the 
plates deals with construction and design. 


Two Times Two Is Four 

Adapted from the Swedish of Zacharias Topelius by 
Vera C. Himes. Cloth, 64 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York City. 

This is a book for little children. The text is drawn 
in large lettering and the illustrations are presented in 
color. They deal with the children’s favorites, rabbits 
and squirrels, dogs and cats. While the text bears in 
mind the fact that two times two makes four, it em- 
phasizes in the reasoning of the child the elements of 
cause and effect. 

The Nature and Treatment of Stammering 

By E. J. Boome and M. A. Richardson. Cloth, 143 
pages. Price, $1.50. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York. 

The authors of this work, who are respectively a 
medical officer and a teacher of stammerers, hold that 
most cases are due to psychic inhibitions set up in 
early childhood. But few cases, comparatively, are due 
to a defective physical mechanism of speech. In support 
of their theories, they present a series of typical ac- 
counts of the difficulties of stammerers, written by the 
patients themselves, and chosen because of their clear 
explanation of the mental attitude of each sufferer. 
The treatment suggested involves a careful case study, 
the removal of physical impediments, individual treat- 
ment by suggestion, relaxation, and practice; improve- 
ment and help through the home environment; sym- 
pathetic help in the special class at school; reasonable 
use of discipline, incentives, and self-control. The book 
is marked by a common-sense avoidance of extremes 


that is delightful. Educators in charge of special classes 
will find the discussion and recommendations both an 
inspiration and a guide. 


General Mechanical Drawing for Beginners 

By R. C. Woellner and E. C. Wittick. Cloth, 126 
pages. Price, $1.12. Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

This book provides a brief survey course for boys 
at the junior-high-school level, and assumes that the 
purpose of the course shall be largely exploratory and 
informational in harmony with the general objectives 
of the junior high school. The work is organized on the 
familiar unit or job basis, in which a basic statement 
of “principles” and techniques is followed by a prob- 
lem to be drawn, suggestions for procedure, questions, 
and references. Unit C, in which the student is in- 
troduced to working drawings, dismisses the important 
topic of projection with one excellent illustration and 
four brief explanatory sentences, and carries along the 
student rather more rapidly than the average teacher 
will care for. It would seem that dimensioning, the 
alphabet of lines, cross sections, the use of the triangle, 
title-space dimensions, etc., might very well be re- 
served for one or two separate units and separate prob- 
lems. Similar crowding up occurs in the unit on archi- 
tectural drawing 

In the hands of an experienced teacher who has a 
good collection of plates developed from local experi- 
ence and local needs, the book should prove an ex- 
ceptionally useful basic text. 


Check List of Materials for Public School Building 

Specifications 

By Lee Byrne. Cloth, 203 pages. Price, $2.25. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

This check list of materials has been developed from 
eighteen sets of specifications for large school build- 
ings erected in recent years. Thirteen additional sets 
were used for reference and comparison, and in all 
more than 75,000 actual items were studied and listed. 
The book does not in any way check the plan, arrange- 
ment, or construction of a building, but outlines only 
the general conditions, the materials, and the opera- 
tions involved in the actual construction. The list will 
be of chief value in checking the proposed operations 
to be employed in placing various types of materials 
in various parts of new school buildings. The work 
is to be commended for its thoroughness and com- 
pleteness. The labor involved must have been enormous. 


The Gingerbread Man 


By S. N. Coleman. 72 pages. Price, $2.50. John Day 
Company, New York, N. Y. Songs for kindergarten 
use, based on folk and fairy tales. 


Drills in English 

By G. B. Works and Clarence Stratton. Paper. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

The one hundred drills cover the principles of com- 
position and are presented in the form of tests involv- 
ing the correction of faulty sentences, judgments to be 
passed on the correctness of sentences and phrases, the 
recognition of parts of speech, etc. A series of 22 
achievement tests for diagnostic purposes accompanies 
the main text. 


Hawthorne’s House of the Seven Gables 

Edited by W. H. Green. 412 pages. D. C. Heath 
& Company, Boston, Mass. 

The historical background for the story is care- 
fully developed in the introduction. Questions and 
problems are added. 


Stories About George Washington. By Frances J. 
Olcott. Paper, 60 pages. Price, 28 cents. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. The booklet 
is a reprint of stories about Washington, together with 
a selection of famous poems. The material was pre- 
pared for use in connection with the observance of the 
Washington bicentennial and is appropriate for reading 
in the intermediate grades. 


Washington the Man. Cloth, 94 pages. Price, 44 
cents. Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. This book is a reprint of Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s Biography of Washington and takes up that 
part concerning Washington as a famous man. The 
book is outstanding because of its historical accuracy 
and because it offers excellent reading material for 
American youth in connection with the observance of 
the Washington bicentennial. 


George Washington Pageants and Plays. Prepared 
for the George Washington Bicentennial Commission. 
Issued by the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. A list of suggestive pageants and plays depicting 
the life of George Washington and his time, for the 
nation-wide celebration of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth. The material is varied in scope and 
content, contains authentic data, and illustrates various 
events in the life of Washington and his time. Sugges- 
tions are also given for costuming Washington pageants 
and plays, together with information concerning various 
stage properties. 


The Genesis and Constancy of Ascendance and 
Submission as Personality Traits. By Sister Mary 
Aquinas McLaughlin. University of Iowa Studies in 
Education, New Series No. 216. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Exercises to music—brought to Modern Balanced Light- Electric buzzers and signals The Interphone brings the whole 
every room by Public Address. ing makes studies easier. promote school efficiency. school within arm’s re 


icily coes to school 


Today, you'll find Electricity on the job in every part of a school, speeding up school work ... 
guarding the health and comfort of pupils . . . increasing school efficiency. The number of uses for this 
valuable servant grows every day. @, For example, electrical signal systems and Interphones make the 
. . * . ee oe . . . - . _ 7 e 
principal’s office a “nerve center for instant communication to every part of a school. Electric buzzers 
start and end classes. Electric fire alarms protect lives. @, Thanks to clear-voiced Public Address 
om- and Radio Distribution System, words and music can be “wired” to every room... Modern Balanced 
2? Lighting protects young eyes from eye-strain ... Electrical household appliances bring Domestic 


Science courses up to date ... The Audiphone makes possible special classes for the Hard-of-Hearing. 
ath 
re- @, Graybar is proud of its function as supplier of the varied electrical products that are playing such 
ind : 


] an important part in schools everywhere. It is proud, Loo, Srternnenenniieeiel said 
BJs ¢ ————————————— 
by 

- that the quality of every one of its 60.000 electrical items 

yre- 


the OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
jing is worthy of a quality reputation that goes back 62 years. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK. 
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nd Electrical Appliances mod- Electric fire alarms safe- Special Audiphone classes Graybar motors drive the ventilating 
ernize Domtestic Science. guard children’s lives. for the Hard-of - Hearing. fans that supply plenty of fresh air. 
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| HUNTINGTON - BENSON - MCMURRY 


LIVING GEOGRAPHY 


the new series announced by 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
for publication in February, 1932 


_ Will offer complete realization of 
_ the belief of American educators 


_ the textbook in geography should be written 
| from knowledge and insights gained first 
hand by world-wide travel and study rather 
than from material derived second hand 
through the study of reference books. 


| This is only one of the sound principles 
| embodied in this outstanding contribution 
to the teaching of elementary geography. 


LIVING GEOGRAPHY 


By HUNTINGTON, BENSON, & MCMURRY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


San Francisco. 
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A\nnouncing! 
READ-RIGHT 


Combination Book 


Rest and Note Book 


Covers 
READ-RIGHT Covers are 








with use of Cover. 



















reading. 


Chicago, 
PARCHMENT 






grade metal construction and durable and attractive bindings of 
finer quality and pleasing colors. IN ADDITION each Cover has 
the New Patent Book Rest which does not in any way interfere 


Teachers and Students every- 
where are enthusiastic about the 
READ-RIGHT Book Rest. Pro- 
motes correct posture. 
angle relieves eye and arm 
fatigue .... therefore influences 
better and more work. Equally 
efficient for home study or 


2 Ring Covers for 8x101/2 Paper - - 25¢ and 50c each. 
3 Ring Covers for 81x11 Paper - - $1.00 each. 
Paper for 25c Covers - - 5c pkg., for 50c Covers - - 10c pkg., for 


$1.00 Covers - - 50c pkg. 
Mailed Postpaid upon receipt of price. 


Distributors and Dealers write for Sales Plan. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


made in three styles. High 









Correct 





Ruled Paper Division MICHIGAN 





PUBLICATIONS 


The Measurement of General Spelling Ability In- 
volving Controlled Comparisons Between Tech- 
niques, By Walter W. Cook. Paper, 109 pages. Bulle- 
tin No. 6, February, 1932, issued by the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. The present study was limited to 
three of the major problems confronting a builder of 
tests, namely, (1) the selection of test items, (2) the 
selection of a test technique for presenting the items, 
and (3) a method of determining the optimum num- 
ber of items to be included in a test. The investigation 
was divided into three distinct experiments. The first 
dealt with the selection of test words with regard to 
difficulty and discriminating power, and the establish- 
ment of optimum administration time for spelling tests. 
The second dealt with the establishment of the opti- 
mum administration time for and the evaluation of six 
self-administering test techniques when spelling ability 
is defined in terms of the number of correct spellings of 
a limited group of frequently used words. The third 
experiment dealt with the evaluation of the six self- 
administering test techniques in terms of the percent- 
age of correct spellings in first draft schoolroom writing. 

The results indicated that the formal study of spell- 
ing is effective in increasing spelling ability. Whether an 
8.12 per cent increase in ability to spell words justifies 
the time and effort in acquiring it, depends upon the 
relative importance of ability to spell among the com- 
ponent elements that go to make a cultured citizen, and 
the relative value of other elements that might be de- 
veloped if the subject were omitted from the school 
curriculum. It was found that the eighth-grade girls 
spelled the 200 words used in the experiment with an 
accuracy of 8.4 per cent higher than the boys. The boys 
spelled better than girls such words as criminal, ex- 
haust, cornice, bicycle, and guitar. The girls excelled 
the boys in such words as complexion, clumsy, fickle, 
elegance, negligee, ruffle, and taffeta. The implication 
was that pupils tend to learn to spell the words they 
use most frequently and which represent their life in- 
terests. It was suggested that words of high frequency 
be omitted from the course of study, to give more time 
for words which give difficulty, or words which are less 
frequently included in the elementary spelling lists. 


Lists of Essential Apparatus for Use in High- 
School Sciences. By T. C. Holy and D. H. Sutton. 


Paper, 32 pages. Price, 75 cents. Bulletin No. 12, 1931, 
issued by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. The study was un- 
dertaken for the purpose of ascertaining the apparatus 
considered most essential in the teaching of the sciences 
in high schools, together with the approximate costs. 
It covered a total of 35 states and was begun after the 





need for such a study was made apparent by an in- 
ventory of science apparatus in more than 600 school 
districts. The booklet lists equipment for chemistry and 
physics, biology, and general science, and offers a check 
list which will be found useful by teachers and super- 
visors of these subjects. 


Teacher Demand and Supply. Bulletin No. 5, No- 
vember, 1931. Issued by the research division of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
A nation-wide study of the problems of teacher supply 
and demand, taking up problems in demand and sup- 
ply, studies of teacher demand and supply, status of 
teacher demand and supply, progress of research on 
teacher-supply-and-demand problems, procedures in 
the study and management of teacher personnel, and a 
suggestive state problem. 


The Reliability of Quarterly Marks in the Seventh 
Grade of Junior High School. By Carey Taylor. 
Bulletin No. 17, Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Education, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. Are 
teachers’ marks as unreliable as we have been led to 
believe? To what extent can a teacher control the 
reliability of such marks? Such questions as these are 
answered in the study of quarterly marks of junior- 
high-school pupils. The pamphiet takes up the value 
of the Otis and Stanford achievement tests, the reliabil- 
ity of teachers’ marks as a criterion of success, and 
other phases of the subject involving problem, method, 
and material. 


Rules and Regulations of the Board of Education 
of Stamford, Conn. A complete set of rules govern- 
ing the work of the board of education, the superin- 
tendent of schools, supervisors, teachers, pupils, jani- 
tors, and medical inspectors in the schools. 


Emergency Nutrition. By H. C. Sherman. Issued 
by the Child Health Association, New York City. The 
food problem of the present unemployment emergency 
presents itself in the form of the question, “What best 
to do with an inadequate amount of money?” The 
pamphlet tells how to select the bare essentials, how 
to retrench in food materials, and how to select the 
cheaper or cheapest forms of articles within each of 
three essential food groups. The dietary must be built 
around bread and milk, supplemented by a little in- 
expensive fruit or vegetable. 

Food at Low Cost. By Lucy H. Gillett. American 
Child Health Association, New York City. Suggestive 
food groups for growing children, comprising milk, 
bread and cereals, vegetables, and fruits. 

Community School Plans. Prepared by S. L. Smith. 
Issued by the Julius Rosenwald Foundation, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. This publication is « carefully revised 


edition of the school plans of the Rosenwald Fund, 
which are intended to meet growing demands and 
trends in education. Each plan is arranged to furnish 
flexibility in the size of rooms to meet special demands 
and to permit of changes without very much addi- 
tional cost. The Fund offers many helpful suggestions 
and is equipped to furnish plans, without cost, to the 
southern states for both white and colored schools. 
The booklet includes a number of standard room 
arrangements for schools above the three-teacher type. 

Motion Pictures of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for 1931. Bulletin No. 111, June, 1931. Issued 
by the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
A list of educational films of the Department of Agri- 
culture and how they may be obtained. The list is 
intended to acquaint the public with the significance 
of important activities, by making common property 
of the results of scientific investigations in agriculture, 
forestry, road building, rural engineering, and kindred 
pursuits. 

Salary Schedules for Elementary-School Principals, 
1930-31. Circular No. 10, October, 1931, issued by the 
research division of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. This report gives the results of 
a study of salary schedules for principals in 88 cities 
over 100,000 in population. It outlines the bases for 
determining the salaries of elementary-school principals 
and indicates the minimum and maximum salaries, the 
annual increments, and the variations which obtain for 
size of building and professional training in each of the 
88 cities. 

Salaries of Teachers in the Public Day Schools of 
Massachusetts for the School Year 1931. Bulletin No. 
9, 1931, of the state education department, Boston, 
Mass. This bulletin presents in compact form, in- 
formation relating to teachers’ salaries that is of most 
significance to school officials. It includes each town 
and city, with the maximum salaries paid in admin- 
istrative and teaching positions, and the averaze sal- 
aries paid to women teachers in the elementary and 
junior high schools, and to men and women teachers 
in the high schools. Some comparative information is 
also given on the average salaries for the state and the 
several groups of cities and towns during the years 
1920, 1921, 1926, and 1931. 


Financial Data for Ohio Cities and Exempted Vil- 
lages as of September, 1930. A complete statement 
in statistical form of the vaiuation, bonded debt, tax 
rate, recent bond issues, etc., for Ohio schools. Com- 
piled by Dr. T. C. Holy and Dr. D. H. Sutton, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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COMPACT - ECONOMICAL 
CLASSROOM SEATING 








Saves Space, Money and Work 


HIS Heywood-Wakefield combination desk and chair unit is designed 
for economical, flexible classroom seating. It can be easily moved 
about for sweeping, cleaning, or class rearrangement. The top is 
made of solid wood—a feature that prevents marring and chipping 
which is so prevalent in veneer. A roomy storage drawer that fits 
under the seat may be secured for this combination piece. Inkwells 
for the desk top are also available. This Movable Chair Desk meets 


the most rigid requirements of any up-to-date classroom. It is 















shaped to give freedom, comfort, and correct sitting posture to 


SALES 
OFFICES 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dallas, Texas 


SALES 
OFFICES 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon _ 


any student. No great expense is required to install this com- 
pact unit. Your nearest Heywood-Wakefield Sales Office will 





be pleased to give you detailed information concerning this 









Movable Chair Desk or advise you on any school seating 







problem you may have. 


WELCOME N.E.A. 


EYWOOD-WAKEFIELD cordially invites you to 
| inspect their exhibit of school furniture at the 

N.E.A. meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Washington, D. C., February 20 to 
25, inclusive. H-W booth numbers are 
242, 243, 248, and 249 in the 
Washington Auditorium. 


San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Houston, Texas 
| ' Los Angeles, Calif. 
, New York, N. Y. 
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Chalk Talks 
Make Easier History Teaching 


To quote the words of a noted educator;—"‘Have the chalk 
at the tips of your fingers as well as the words at the tip of 
your tongue’. And in history teaching this fact is never 
more clearly demonstrated. 


In tracing an American pioneer's journey, in following the 
growth of our commonwealth or in referring to Indian imple- 
ments, a hastily drawn blackboard sketch serves to imprint the 
subject much more clearly on the pupil's mind. In the sug- 
gestions illustrated another type of blackboard drawing is 
recommended. Here are decorative headings which furnish 
an interesting starting point for the lesson. Tie up symbols 
relating to the person in a decorative manner. 


For maiases ’ Fig. 1 the tomahawk and arrow are combined— 
objects cl mene copes with Capt. John Smith's life among 
the Indians. Figs. 3 and 4 show portions of the coats of arms 
of Rhode Island and New York City with which these men 
are intimately linked. The children should be taught the 
significance of the various symbols used. A word in con- 
clusion—most Gaoingy of this type look more effective when 


NATHANIEL BACON 


6. 
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lettering is employe 
chalks as well as t 
attractive headings result. 


— instead of writing—and if colored 


e usual white chalk is used, unusually 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd Street, New York 


Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


Crayola Drawing Crayon 
Perma Pressed Crayon 
An-Du-Septic Dustiess Crayon 
Anti-Dust Blackboard Crayon 


Atlantic White Chalk Crayon 

B & S Colored Chalk Crayon 
Artista Water Colors 

Artista Poster Show Card Colors 





chool Finance? 
and_ taxation 


MANSFIELD’S SCHOOL FINANCES 
EXCELLENT 


The board of education and the executive officers 
of the schools at Mansfield, Ohio, operated the 
school system so carefully and economically during 
the year 1931, that the board of education has been 
enabled to assure the community that the schools 
will complete the usual program of nine months. 
According to a report prepared by Dr. John H. 
Bristor, clerk of the board, the operating expenses 
during the year 1931 were reduced by $54,280 
without impairing the efficiency of any essential 
school service. The program of economy was led on 
the educational side by Supt. C. A. Waltz. 

The main economy resulted from a reduction of 
$30,280 in operating expenses and $23,818 in sala- 
ries. At the beginning of the year 1932 the board of 
education had paid all current bills and had turned 
over to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund its share of 
the annual payment. The Mansfield News, in com- 
menting on the achievément of the school authori- 
ties, says: 

“A report... at the organization meeting of 
the city board of education shows that the Mans- 
field school district finances are in A-1 condition. 

. This will not be true of many Ohio cities. In 
some cases school officials are confronted with cur- 
tailing the school program to eight months. 

“The saving of $54,139.06 in itself, in view of 
decreased budgets as a result of diminishing reve- 
nues during the past several years, is an extraordi- 
nary feat in itself. Yet it is not entirely indicative 
of the caliber of work which is being done by the 
board of education. 

“Tt shows this body of men realized the problems 
and dangers confronting the Mansfield school sys- 
tem from the viewpoint of finance, and with much 
painstaking effort, worked out a program which has 
resulted in saving the city a goodly sum of money 
as well as making it possible to carry on the school 


program without curtailment of the school year or 
activities.” 
EVANSTON SCHOOLS CONDUCT SALE OF 
TAX WARRANTS 

The finance committee of the school district of 
Evanston, Ill., on January 4, issued an appeal to 
the citizens and business houses to buy 1931 tax- 
anticipation warrants of the schools. Purchasers 
were encouraged to buy the warrants on the basis 
that they will insure the maintenance of the schools 
and that they will constitute a good investment at 
a fair rate of interest. The warrants were offered in 
denominations of $50, $100, $500, and $1,000 and 
bear 5 per cent interest. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

4 Bellingham, Wash. The school board recently 
voted a special levy of 3 mills for general school 
expenses. The present salary schedule has been 
retained, with slight reductions. 

¢ Boston, Mass. A reduction of $1,000,000 in 
school costs, and the adoption of a building program 
for the financing of bond issues for new construc- 
tion, have been ordered by the mayor as the contri- 
bution of the school board to the retrenchment pro- 
gram. The order which has been accepted by the 
school board and the schoolhouse commissioner, will 
make possible a reduction of $4,250,000 in the 1932 
appropriation for school purposes. The school board 
has taken steps toward the preparation of a budget 
which will involve a saving of $1,000,000 in the 
budget. 

4 Akron, Ohio. The board of education has 
voted to cut $1,065,000 from its operating fund. 
Salary cuts, reduced personnel, and elimination of 
various school services have been ordered to help 
meet the shortage caused by a reduced budget. 

4 Danville, Va. The school board is facing a 
possible reduction in salaries and a general retrench- 
ment in funds, as a result of the depression which 
has affected school funds. 

¢ Watertown, Wis. Under a program of rigid 
economy during the depression, the students of the 
junior and senior high schools are financing the sup- 
port of extracurricular school activities through the 
purchase of stamps at 10 cents each week. Under 
the plan, 600 students have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to purchase the stamps. Students who 


purchase the stamps are given tickets which admit 
them to athletic contests, assembly programs, class 
plays, and debates. They receive, in addition, the 
regular issues of the school paper and annual. 

Under the plan, the students expend $3.70 during 
the year, which allows them a share in all the school 
activities which would otherwise cost them $7 a 
person. The various activities have received approx- 
imately the same financial support as under the 
former single-admission plan and they have ob- 
tained the support of fully twice as many persons 
as formerly. It has created a good deal of enthu- 
siasm and has had a beneficial effect upon the extra- 
curricular program. 


¢ Portsmouth, Va. The city council has ap- 
proved the full amount of the school budget for the 
year 1932, which means that there will be no salary 
reductions. The salary schedule has been retained 
for the present year, but no additional teachers 
have been appointed. 


4 Park City, Utah. Under a consistent and con- 
servative policy of budget planning and saving each 
year, the Park City school board has maintained a 
margin in operating appropriations during a 10- 
year period amounting to approximately 70 per cent 
of the year’s operating costs. 

A reserve trust fund has been accumulated for 
use during a grave emergency. The town is located 
in a lead- and silver-mining center. For the past two 
years, due to falling prices in metals, the net pro- 
ceeds of mines has been reduced to the vanishing 
point and assessed valuations have shrunk to one 
sixth of the normal amount. In the face of the pres- 
ent condition, the reserve fund has been a means of 
material help in keeping the schools in operation the 
full length of time, and has prevented the necessity 
of an abnormally high levy in taxes. During the 
year, this reserve fund may be drawn upon for a 
substantial part of the operating revenue. 

The school district enjoys the unique distinction 
of not being obliged to borrow money on tax-antici- 
pation warrants. This is noteworthy, in view of the 
fact that few school boards in the country are 
operated in such a manner that the depositories pay 
interest on accounts which may be set up in a 
budget from year to year as anticipated revenue. 

(Concluded on Page 75) 
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“Our BLOX-ON-END Gym 
Floor has eliminated Shin 
plietsand serious Heel Bruises” 





ay 


3 


° Director of Physical Education 
J : W. Mer ruman, Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn. 


(DUE TO ITS RESILIENCE) 


Blox-on-end sections 
broken to illustrate 





Medical men and trainers say that shin splints and serious heel bruises 
so common to basketball players are caused by rigid, unyielding gym- 


Lateral Nailing. Nails nasium floors. 

cuieaan ‘cos ane You can safeguard your athletes against such injuries if you will insist 

driving. that your gym be floored with Genuine BLOX-ON-END. This flooring 
Stnen tacit does not come into direct contact with the subfloor. The built-up 
method. , lengths of BLOX-ON-END are laid over 1x4 in. strips placed 12 or 16 in. 


on centers with voids between. The playing surface is fast, yet it posses- 
ses a springiness and a cushion-like effect that is not obtainable in any 


Floor strips laid loose 
over subfloor to give fin- 


ished floor a cushioning other type of gymnasium flooring. 
that eliminat hi 
enlite aud tadh Geena, BLOX-ON-END Flooring is 214 in. thick. As it presents an end-grain 
surface, this flooring is non-slip, splinter-proof and long-lived. Widely 
Visit our Booth No. 62 used in leading schools and universities. Write for Free Descriptive 
at N. E. A. Convention Booklet. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Branch Offices in Leading Cities—See Sweet’s 


BLOX-UN-END 


TUROLI) Vani t) eee Nery 
: SA 
; 4a igs Stays Smooth 
A 1 
[ae fo he te —~ Fy strip in fe we 
ae with the end- weet locks 
securely dovetailed to baseboards. 
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“THE FLOORS IN OUR SCHOOL 
HAVE CAUSED MUCH FAVOR- 


ABLE COMMENT,” says the Director of 
Schools at Cleveland Heights 


Your floors can be made to reflect credit to your 


School too if they are maintained with Vestal 
Products. 


“Your Products Have Been Used as Stand- 
ard on All Our Wood and Linoleum Floors 
for the Past Two Years,” further writes Mr. 
Wallace Nesbit, Director of Schools. 


Now during vacation time PYRA-SEAL and 
PYRA-COTE your floors and end your floor 


troubles. 


Write us regarding VESCO-SEAL, the perma- 


nent Gymnasium Floor Finish. 


wee eee ee eee we ee ee eee ee eee eter te —<— = © oe eee ee 


Date _- 


Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send literature and further infor- 
mation about the VESTAL METHOD 
of WOOD FLOOR MAINTENANCE. 


Address 


City 


Sees coc esos oop eee ec ee ecoeoooonoeee= "94 





ST. LOUIS 


COUPON 
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Clebeland Heights Board of Kducation 















MEMenne Office of Birector of Schools WALLACE G. NESBIT 
JAMES EC. CAMPBELL, Paesivant . . GrmssreR OF eonesse 
CHARLES H. CLARK, Vice Presioent Clepeland Heights, Ohio 
o. ¢. eee J. MAYNARD 
JOHN FISH cLerK 
JOHN T. SCOTT. March 24, 1931. 





The Vestal Chemical Co., 
Ste Louis, Missouri. 


Gentlemen; 


The floors in our schools have caused much favor- 
able comment by school authorities and visitors in general. 
You will undoubtedly be interested in this, as all of these 
floors are treated with your products. 















I am neturally quite pleased with the results 
obtained, because floors and floor treatment have been my 
hobby for over seven years. During this time I have had 
products of various manufacturers put through all kinds of 
tests. As a result of my experience and these tests, your 
products have been used as standard on all of our wood and 
linoleum floors for the past two years. The floors treated 
with Vesco-Seal and Vesco-Lite or Pyra-Seal and Pyra-Cote 
have proven very satisfactory. Although either material 
produces a good looking, easily maintained floor, Pyra-Seal 
and Pyra-Cote have been adopted as our standard. This 
treatment gives the floors a clear wax finish that is non- 
slippery and easily and cheaply maintained. Scrubbing has 
been entirely eliminated, and I have found that it is only 
necessary to machine polish the worn parts once a year. The 
daily cleaning retains the brilliant natural finish of the 
wood. 

















I gladly welcome ‘the inspection of my floors at 
any time by any one who is interested, and can be referred 
to for more information regarding the treatment I have 
followed, 






Yours very truly, 


4 
HN ¢ilget Yih 
WON : MT Director of Schools. 


Vestal Treated Wood Floors leave a clean, hard surface, 
easily and economically maintained. All they require is a 
light sweeping each day with a Vestal Buffing Mop to keep 
them clean and beautiful. 


A Vestal Floor Maintenance Engineer will make a survey oJ 
your floors and submit recommendations. 


WHILE IN WASHINGTON! 


We invite your inspection of our Booth 


No. 36, at the N. E. A. Convention, 


Department of Superintendence. 





NEW YORK 
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period of the day. 


If your schools are crowded, if your classes should be 
larger, if you want to teach more science classes, you 
can, in all probability, do it in the same space you are 
using. If you want to avoid building or making addi- 
tions to present buildings, write us what science studies 
you are now teaching, what equipment you have in sci- 
ence classrooms, how many rooms you use for science 
classes and how many periods a day they are in actual 
use. With this information we can give you valuable 
suggestions that may solve your crowded school problem. 


Buyers of equipment write direct to our Kewaunee 
office for a copy of the Kewaunee Blue Book of Labora- 


tory Furniture. 


_ LABORATORY © noe dif Co. 


C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 

Chicago Office 101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. New York Office 
14 E, Jackson Blvd. BRANCH OFFICES 70 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia Lansing, Mich. El Paso Des Moines Phoenix 
Greensboro, N. C. Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis Los Angeles 
Miami Indianapolis Oklahoma City Grand Forks, N. D. San Francisco 
Birmingham Jackson, Miss. Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. Portland, Ore. 
Louisville New Orleans Little Rock Denver Spokane 
Nashville Houston Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City Crystal Falls, Mich, 
Columbus Montreal, Que. 


It is real ECONOMY to install 


Sewanee’ Laboratory Furniture 


EWAUNEE Laboratory, Vocational and Library 
Furniture is designed to accommodate a maximum 
number of pupils per square foot of space. 
possible more pupils per class with better pedagogic 
arrangement and makes every classroom available every 
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It makes SEE OUR 


EXHIBIT 


At theN. E. A. Con- 
vention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 
20-25. Our display 
will be in booths 
Nos. 274-275. 


Domestic Science Table 
No. 86 





(Above) Library Table No. 5148 
(Left) Drawing Table 


(Right) Combination Chemistry 













Lincoln Table Installation 
High School, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 








No. L-2028 


and Physics Table No. D-591 





(Concluded from Page 72) 
¢ Dayton, Ohio. The school board has issued 
$850,000 in bonds for the operation of the schools 
until the distribution of the tax money in April. 
The bonds were issued in amounts of $303,000 on 
February 1, $360,000 on March 1, and $187,000 on 
March 31, and will be due and payable April 15. 


¢ Canton, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution, calling for an expenditure of 
$2,566,213 for the school year 1931-32. This 
amount is $458,936 less than the amount appropri- 
ated in January, 1931, and reflects the retrenchment 
measures which were inaugurated last May and 
which are being steadily carried out. 


¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The general fire-inspection 
bureau recently informed the school board that it 
is impossible for fire-insurance rates to be reduced, 
since there have been no definite changes in the 
school property to warrant a reduction in the exist- 
ing insurance rates. This means that there will be 
an elimination of fire insurance and a saving of 
$40,000 in the 1932 school budget, since the board 
voted to drop insurance unless the companies would 
agree to a rate reduction. 

In addition to the saving on fire insurance, the 
school board has saved $350,000 by a reduction of 
two weeks in the school year, and another $228,000 
on miscellaneous items. This makes a total saving 
of $618,000, leaving $3,000 to be pared from the 
budget allowances. 


4 Boston, Mass. Chairman William A. Reilly 
has announced that there will be no attack this year 
on the salary schedule for the 6,000 school em- 
ployees, irrespective of any retrenchment policy 
that the school board may put into effect. 

¢ Akron, Ohio. The school board has ordered 
the closing of high-school gymnasiums for practice 
and games during the present financial emergency. 
An exception was made in the case of the Central 
High School. The various school principals have 
been permitted to use their discretion in finding 
suitable floors for basketball activities during the 
emergency. 


¢ Portland, Oreg. The school board has asked 
the codperation of the teaching and custodial staff 
in helping to solve the financial problems of the 


school year. The various teachers’ and custodians’ 
organizations were requested to appoint committees 
to work with the board in finding ways and means 
of keeping within the budget during the year. The 
board appointed a committee to make a report on 
possible reductions in school insurance. It was be- 
lieved that a survey of school insurance would 
reveal ways of effecting considerable savings. 


4 Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted its budget for the school year 1932-33, 
which calls for an appropriation of $24,658,260, 
or $12,000 less than that requested last year. The 
amount of the tax levy is $15,277,050, which is 
$1,126,362 less than that in 1930-31. 


¢ State Superintendent Taylor of Nebraska has 
issued a report, showing that total receipts of 
schools in the state in 1931 were $32,501,611. This 
was $569,977 less than the receipts in 1930, which 
were $33,071,609. 

The expenditures of city and village schools in 
1931 were $21,123,717, as compared with $20,787,- 
410 in 1930. 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. As a means of economy, the 
school board has eliminated eight draftsmen in the 
school architect’s office. Last year the board cut 
approximately $1,000,000 from its operating budget 
by economies in supplies and teachers’ salaries, and 
this cut is to be extended during 1932. The school 
board has intimated that it may be necessary to 
reduce salaries at least 15 per cent during the next 
year. The present reductions in school expenditures 
have been taken to offset a shortage in funds due 
to lowered receipts, tax delinquencies, and decreased 
tax duplicates. 

4 Lorain, Ohio. The school board has been com- 
pelled to accept a budget which is $11,000 less than 
last year, due to a radical reduction in the budget 
ordered by the county budget commission. During 
the past year the board ordered a number of econ- 
omy measures intended to reduce the budget ex- 
penditures. Among these was an order suspending 
the usual annual increases in pay. 

4 The Portland, Oregon, board of education has 
contemplated a 10-per-cent salary cut in the 1932 
budget. The Tax Conservation Commission created 
by statute to review the tax-levying body of the 


county has gone over the budget and eliminated two 
items — swimming pools and substitute teachers. 
These, it is estimated, will effect a reduction of 
$80,000 on a five-million-dollar budget. 


4 Faced with a budget cut of $1,080,000, the 
board of education of Rochester, N. Y., received. 
the assurance of 3,000 teachers that they would 
tender 10 per cent of their time for the school year 
of 1932. The “work gift” will mean a saving to the 
board of $590,000, based on the budget for 1932. 
The teachers as corollary to their pledge also vol- 
untarily promised to effect all possible reforms in 
school operation. The pledge was backed up by a 
provision authorizing legal action to enforce it. 


¢ Richmond, Va. Under a new policy, the school 
board has dispensed with the services of the regu- 
lar school architect. Plans for new buildings in the 
future will be obtained by competition among local 
architects. The board has also discontinued the 
office of purchasing agent. 


¢ The Hamilton, Ohio, board of education has 
been enjoined by the Ohio Court of Appeals from 
constructing a junior high school on the basis that 
the plans presented for approval did not comply 
with the Ohio building code. The action resulted 
from a suit against the board, in which it was 
pointed out that the specifications did not provide 
proper fire protection for the occupants. It was 
ordered that the board be asked to proceed with its 
building program in accordance with the law and 
the requirements of the school code. 


4 Lorain, Ohio. The bonded indebtedness of the 
public schools has been reduced to a new low level, 
as a result of a policy recently adopted by the 
school board for the elimination of bond issues. 
During 1931, the schools paid off $116,725, reducing 
the debt to $1,293,500, as compared with $1,140,- 
225 at the beginning of the year. It is expected that 
a continuation of the present policy will make it 
possible to eliminate the last of the bonds by 1948. 

¢ Glencoe, Ill. During the early part of January, 


200 workers participated in a house-to-house canvass, 
to raise cash for the operation of the schools and the 
local government. The goal was set at $396,700 and 
local taxpayers were urged to buy the tax warrants in 
order to provide funds for the support of the three 
local schools and the village government. 
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SEE 


at BOOTHS 298, 299, 300 


Department of Diititendibnee idestine, 
Washington, D. C., February 20th to 25th 


OUR NEW 16° 
GEOGRAPHIC GLOBE 


(Just completed) 


A new approach to geogra- 
ching that coordi- 
nates the political and physi- 
eal. Edited and produced in 
a different manner to awaken 
pupil interest and simplify 
the effective presentation of 
the science of Geography. 


Write for these Free Booklets if you are not 


attending the N. E. A. 


Be sure to state your position and address Dept. GM22 


ASK FOR— 


“*GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHING AIDS” 
—A free booklet of 
classroom suggestions 
and information on 


OUR NEW AMERICAN 
HISTORY MAPS 
(Just off the press!) 

Distinetly New and different 
—meeting present day needs. i’ 
A pictorial presentation of phy tea 
American History by an 
Author of outstanding au- 
thority. Beautifully colored 


and carefully edited to cor- 
relate with modern teaching 
methods. 


ASK FOR— 


THIS NEW BOOK- 
LET “HISTORY 
=) TEACHING AIDS” 
= which is free to all 
those interested in 
the effective presen- 
tation of American 
History. 





phy teaching. 


Weber Costello Co. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ‘ILLINOIS 


Makers of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard, Old Reliable 
Hyloplate, Velvastone, Globes, Maps, Erasers, Crayon 


& 








(_orrespondence, 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL CRISIS 


On December 1, 1931, the Chicago board of edu- 
cation owed in salary and wages the huge sum of 
$21,754,490. Since then, $4,800,000 has been added 
to the obligations. Since April of last year, the 
teachers received one month’s salary only. In lieu 
of cash the teachers and employees have accepted 
$5,787,610 in scrip. 

The $5,787,610 scrip issued has been cashed by 
the grocer, butcher, landlord, and other sellers of 
commodities to the school employees. The Com- 
monwealth Edison Company has reported to Mayor 
Cermak that it has accepted $1,200,000 of this scrip 
and the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company is 
carrying about $1,000,000 of this paper. 

But some of the teachers sought and obtained a 
court decision holding the scrip invalid, although 
the trustees of the schools have asserted that the 
school system will make good every dollar issued. 
However, the court decision stopped the issuance of 
it. Now the board can neither issue scrip nor obtain 
the cash with which to pay salaries. 

Teachers Manifest Loyalty 
The suggestion to close the schools and thus 
bring home the seriousness of the situation to the 
taxpayers has not met with approval, either by the 
board or the teachers. The latter have held to their 
task as a matter of professional loyalty. 

The school board subcommittee on budget has 
voted to trim the salaries of 1,513 extra-pay teach- 
ers, eliminate appropriations for 355 other teachers 
completely, shut down vacation schools, cut off 
sick pay and curtail evening schools still further. 
This, it was estimated, would cut the annual budget 
about $3,583,186. 

The “extra pay” given teachers is for overtime 
for principals, assistant principals, and teachers with 
special duties. 

In the meantime, the legislature has taken the 
initial steps in reaching a solution of the Chicago 


practical Geography 
materials for those 
interested in Geogra- 
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tax muddle. Mayor Cermak is satisfied with the 
passage of the Kelly Bill as a hopeful beginning for 
a brighter day. 

It had been suggested that the Chicago Normal 
School be closed. This proposal was vigorously op- 
posed, on the claim that unless the institution be 
kept in operation a teacher shortage may follow. 

McAndrew’s Foe Disbarred 

John J. Gorman, the lawyer and former congress- 
man who acted for the former city administration 
in “exposing” supposed British propaganda in text- 
books used in the Chicago public schools, has been 
disbarred from the practice of law by order of the 
Illinois supreme court. 

The Chicago Bar Association instituted the pro- 
ceedings as a result of Gorman’s conduct in prefer- 
ring charges against William McAndrew, when the 
latter was superintendent of schools. 


SELECTION OF SCHOOL SEATING 


“In the selection of schoolroom furniture the 
criteria to be considered are cost, durability, usa- 
bility in relation to classroom administration, and, 
last but decidedly not least, construction in rela- 
tion to pupil-health values.” 

This constituted the opening paragraph of a dis- 
cussion on school seating, issued by the State Edu- 
cational Department of New Jersey. The report 
continues: 

“Those who are responsible for the purchase of 
school furniture are more and more coming to the 
realization that the most important item to be con- 
sidered in selecting the seats and desks is the effect 
upon the health of the children who must use 
them. 

“To produce good sitting posture, furniture must 
avoid all harmful strains and pressures and make 
possible a position that will permit normal func- 
tioning of the vital organs. Pressures and strains are 
avoided when the spine maintains its normal curves, 
which in turn is the case when the body is in proper 
poise and balance. This is a comfortable position, 
one that requires minimum effort and produces min- 
imum fatigue over a given period. Furniture that 
makes good posture difficult or impossible is a con- 
tributing cause of body defects. 

“The seat back should provide two supports, one 


VIKING 


REASONS WHY— 


is BETTER 


1. Strengthens chair 
2. Encourages correct posture 


3. Necessary for small 


. Dignity for women users 


. Comfort for stout persons 


. Protection from feet of person 
sitting back of you 


No. 200 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Maple City Stamping Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


BACK REST 


EL SEAT 
WOOD SEAT 
UPHOLSTERED 






at the lumbar spine (small of the back), and one 
under the shoulder blades. The space under the 
lumbar support should be open to permit the body 
to be moved backward until, with the trunk erect, 
the spine comes in contact with the lumbar support. 
It will be noticed that the gluteal (seat) muscles 
will extend back of the lumbar support. A seat with 
a solid back prevents this backward movement, 
making it impossible to obtain correct support at 
the lumbar spine. The trunk will slump into a ‘C’ 
curve, and bad posture will result. With a correct 
back as described in the foregoing it is possible to 
sit in a relaxed and comfortable position and still 
maintain good posture. 

“The desk height should be such that when the 
pupil is sitting well back in his seat, but with the 
trunk erect, his arms, in the writing position, will 
rest naturally upon the desk. The distance from the 
desk edge to the lumbar support should be such as 
to permit a correct position of the trunk when in 
writing position. As an aid to vision the slope of 
the desk top should be from 10 to 15 degrees.” 


Standards for Seating the Pupil 


“Three principal criteria are advanced by ex- 
perts: 

“1. Comfort: This is covered in the foregoing. 

“2, Vision: The pupil must be seated at the place 
in the room from which he can read ordinary script 
writing on the front blackboard in average light 
without strain or squint. 

“3. Hearing: The pupil with impaired hearing 
must be seated at or toward the front of the room 
at the point where he can hear and understand the 
teacher speaking in an ordinary tone from the front 
of the room. 

“Vision and hearing are among the most impor- 
tant reasons for movable, adjustable furniture. The 
significance of these factors in relation to a pupil’s 
scholastic progress and happiness at school is 
obvious. 

“The seating of pupils is clearly a responsibility 
of the teacher. Codperation from the physician 
and nurse is essential, since the results of vision and 
hearing tests are needed early in the term. The 
actual moving of furniture and the making of ad- 
justments is a duty of the custodial staff.” 
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] @ MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 


We might consider treating our gymnasium 
floor with Seal-O-San soon. Rush information 
immediately. 


Name 


Address___ 


| : 
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BEFORE USING SEAL-O-SAN 


AFTER USING SEAL-O-SAN 


BUTLER FIELD HOUSE 


COACHES...! 


Investigate the Advan- 
tages of SEAL-O-SAN 


for your Gym Floors! 


EAL-O-SAN meets a real need—the thousands 

of requests for information we are receiving 
from schools all over the country prove it. Already 
many big Universities, such as Notre Dame, In- 
diana, Purdue, Michigan, Butler, Iowa and more 
than a thousand other colleges, high schools, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, etc. are already using SEAL-O-SAN 
on their gymnasium floors with genuine satis- 
faction. 


SEAL-O-SAN preserves the wood, gives it a 
beautiful appearance and makes the floor abso- 
lutely non-slippery. It stands the hardest usage 
without showing rubber burns and reduces main- 
tenance cost immensely. 


It may be applied to old or new floors very 
economically and saves more than its cost in low- 
ered upkeep. Use the coupon at the left—let us 
quote you on the cost of treating your floors. 


Canadian Plant, 72 to 76 Duchess St., Toronto, Ont, 
Rocky Mountain Plant, 1429 W. 18th St., Denver, Colo. 


The HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES /nc. 


HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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oe Higher Utility Value At Better Purchasing Price No. 657— 

0. 955— a aa a | ; , Chemistry Fume Hood 

Diste Ma: Comm The expansive factory facilities distinguishing Kimball's laboratory 

a and vocational furniture production, and the expertly thorough 

NN oleae understanding of this important branch of school room requirement, No. 990 

\ Cabinet And Supply Case obtain for the purchaser the two essential advantages combined in Apparatus Case 
one: higher utility value, at better purchasing price. The large 
cloth bound Kimball “Laboratory And Vocational Furniture’ eR 
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KIMBALL 





berronal News ok. 
A$chool Officials 


DEATH OF HENRY COOK 


Henry R. M. Cook, one of those résponsible for 
bringing public accountancy recognition as a profes- 
sion, and a former auditor for the New York City 
board of education, died at his home in Bayside, 
Queens, New York, on January 5. He was 79 years old. 

Mr. Cook entered the service on the board of educa- 
tion in February, 1888, and later became auditor for 
the board of education of Greater New York. He 
retired in February, 1923. He was a founder of the 
National Association of School-Business Officials and 
member of the board of examiners of the University of 
New York. 








THE LATE HENRY R. M. COOK 
Auditor of the New York Board of Education, 1893-1923 


Catalog is interestingly complete and valuable to have and refer 
. sent gratis upon request. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Established 1857 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
306 South Wabash Avenue 
A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director 


of Sales. New York City. 





BUILT LABORATORY AND 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
4 Mr. Joun J. Watsu has been reélected as president 
of the school board of Waterbury, Conn., for a fifth 
consecutive term. The new members of the board are 


Mrs. FiLorence B. WessterR and Mrs. GERTRUDE 
BowkEs. 


4 Mr. J. W. Main has been reélected as clerk-treas- 
urer, and Mr. C. A. Bowers as president of the school 
board of Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


¢ Mr. G. W. SHERMAN has been reélected as presi- 
dent, and Mr. C. R. Foust, as vice-president of the 
school board of Akron, Ohio. 


4 Mr. Epwarp M. WritiaMs has been reélected for 
a thirteenth time as president of the school board of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. A. A. Benescu was reélected as 
vice-president of the board. 


4 Mr. Cuartes C. SNypDER has been elected as presi- 
dent of the school board of Dayton, Ohio, to succeed 
Karl K. Lorenz. Mr. H. L. StepHEeNs was reélected as 
vice-president, and Mr. C. J. Scnmumr continues as 
clerk-treasurer. 


# Mr. P. S. Braprorp has been reélected as president 
of the school board of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. P. P. 
BAUGHMAN was reélected as vice-president, and Mr. 
W. V. DRAKE as secretary. 


4 Mr. J. E. ZenpER, a member of the board of edu- 
cation at New Riegel, Ohio, died at his home on Jan- 
uary 1, at the age of 50. 


# Mr. G. J. Provo has been reélected as president, 
Mr. B. B. WIcKHAM as vice-president, and Mr. D. C. 
Van BuREN as secretary, of the school board at East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


4 Mr. Davin Goopwitr has been elected as presi- 
dent of the school board of Toledo, Ohio, to succeed 
R. C. Dunn. 


4 Dr. C. R. Knosre has been reélected as president 
of the school board of Sandusky, Ohio, for a seventh 
term. Dr. J. D. PARKER was named vice-president. 


4 Mr. H. W. Dreut has been reélected as president of 
the school board of Bellingham, Wash., for the third 
consecutive term. 


4 The school board of Steubenville, Ohio, has 
reorganized for the school year, with the election of 
Mr. Harry ZINK as president, Mr. B. L. Joyce as 
vice-president, and Mr. Atex Smir#H as clerk. 


4 Mr. ArtHurR LEonarp and Mr. F. F. Frey are the 
new members of the board of education at Mentor, 
Ohio. The holdover members are Mr. L. B. Boorn, 
Dr. A. J. INGERSOLL, and Mr. Grorce FRENCH. 








Eastern Sales Offices 
105 West 40th Street 
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CHICAGO 


@ Mr. Joun D. Casey and Mr. SesastTiaAn Korpas 
have been elected as new members of the school board 
at Chicopee, Mass. 


@ Mr. THURMAN Bryan and Mr. Orte Bay ess have 
been elected as new members of the school board at 
Falmouth, Ky. 


4 Mr. J. O. SHrack has been elected a member of the 
school board at Pratt, Kans., to succeed the late Dr. 
M. C. Jenkins. 


4 ArtHuR S. SoMErs, a former president of the board 
of education of New York City, died at his home in 
Brooklyn on January 6, after an illness of less than a 
week. He was 65 years old. 

Mr. Somers was a member of the board of education 
for more than forty years. He was a graduate of Ford- 
ham University and held degrees from that institution 
and from St. John’s College. Mr. Somers was a trustee 
of Long Island University and was widely known as a 
manufacturer of dyestuffs. 





THE LATE ARTHUR SOMERS 
Member of the New York Board of Education 
for more than 40 years. 
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@ Mack believes that school buses should be bought on the 
same basis as school buildings—the best that money can buy. 
The housing of students on the road is as great a responsi- 
bility of the school board as that of furnishing proper 
building facilities. To fulfill this responsibility you must 


buy a quality bus. 


@ The Mack School Bus is built on the principle that the 
least you can afford to give your students are these three 
qualities. (1) All possible protection of their lives and 
health. (2) Riding comfort of a private car. (3) Year in 


and year out dependability. 


@ With these qualities uppermost in mind, Mack today 


offers a bus especially for school use. It is completely 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., 
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designed and completely built to Mack standards of quality. 
And it is completely equipped; there are no “extras” to run 
up the purchase price. 

@ The fact is that in buses as in everything else, you get 
just about what you pay for. Macks cost more because they 
cost more to build. But Mack higher first cost assures greater 
protection to load and to the taxpayer’s dollar. Through 31 
years of experience in manufacturing buses, Mack has 


steadfastly refused to compromise on quality. 


@ When you buy a bus, look beyond the false veil of price. 
Compare the Mack School Bus with any school bus on the 
market. We shall be glad to have a representative call and 


give you the complete details on Mack. 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD-WIDE MARK OF QUALITY 


Schools the world over have found STERLING 
Peelers, with their many mechanical advan- 
tages, the fastest, most efficient, and economical 
means of paring vegetables. There are 7 sizes, 
which gives a model for every requirement, 


with prices from $150.00 to $600.00. 
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They also find that bright, clean, attractive silver 
improves their table service and prolongs the 
life of their silverware. There are 8 sizes, which 
gives a model for every requirement, with 


prices from $345.00 to $2500.00. 





We shall be glad to send you illustrated de- 


scriptive literature proving our claims. Let us 
send it today. 





Greatest Peeling Makes old table silver 





Efficiency 
Minimum Vegetable Waste 


JOSIAH ANSTICE & CO. INC. 
110 Humboldt St. 


shining bright 


Keeps new silver new 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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REMARKABLE TEACHER LOYALTY 


The entire corps of teachers and employees of 
Harbor Special Schools, Ashtabula, Ohio, has volun- 
tarily offered to render one month’s services free of 
charge in order to relieve the financial situation in 
which the board of education found itself. 

The board faced a deficit of $31,000 and the 
necessity of closing the schools for the month of 
December. The Ashtabula Star-Beacon which dis- 
cusses the action under the caption of “A Remark- 
able Spirit,” says: “The teachers and other em- 
ployees had in mind only the welfare of the chil- 
dren. There was no hurried action. The unanimous 
proposal to give their services without compensa- 
tion for a total of a month’s time came after 
thoughtful deliberation. There was no request from 
officials. The action was initiated by employees and 
was entirely voluntary.” 


ARE TEACHERS PEOPLE? 


For generations it has been customary to cari- 
cature the teacher in pictures and story and to 
represent her as an eccentric individual — one apart 
from the typical member of society. 

Modern society’s recognition of the social and 
economic importance of education has expressed 
itself in higher personal and scholastic standards 
and correspondingly higher rewards for professional 
services. 

Mr. Clyde C. Green, superintendent of schools 
of New Castle, Pa., writing in the New Castle 
School Bulletin, maintains that the simple fact that 
no school can rise higher than its teaching corps in 
the quality of its influence has been recognized by 
society, and the successful teacher today is one who 
serves as an ideal for those whom she instructs, 
rather than a mere dispenser of information. He 
writes: “In general culture, social graces, and per- 
sonality, the modern teacher belongs to the best 


——— 


class of present-day society. In the full sense of the 
term, she is a normal human being of the first rank. 

“Without forgetting her obligations as a public 
servant, the teacher refuses to be classed as a pub- 
lic slave. She claims and secures from thinking peo- 
ple her rightful place as a citizen. She is interested 
in and performs her duties in government, com- 
munity welfare, and the church. In her personal life 
she has the same hopes and aspirations as other 
members of society. 

“Gradually, but surely, the teachers of America 
have advanced toward that goal during the past 
quarter of a century. The breaking down of old- 
fashioned home life and the growing complexities 
of modern social and business life have caused 
society to turn to the school as an important bul- 
wark of civilization, and the teacher is the soul of 
the school. 





JULIUS ROSENWALD 
Died Jan. 6, 1932 


“As a group, teachers are today committed to 
high codes of personal and professional ethics and 
the violation of that code is resented by no group 
of citizens more than by the teachers themselves. 
Yes, teachers are people.” 


¢ A movement has been started in Kentucky for 
the establishment of a foundation, having for its 
primary purpose the retirement of teachers and the 
promotion of education within the state. The organ- 
ization will be known as the Kentucky Teachers’ 
Retirement and Educational Foundation. The plan 
is to start a fund by modest contributions from 
teachers and principals and others interested. 


¢ Memphis, Tenn. The school board was facing 
a deficit in the payroll funds due to a shortage of 
$1,000,000 in short-term tax-anticipation warrants. 


4 Knoxville, Tenn. A plan for insuring the em- 
ployment of additional grade teachers has been 
sponsored recently by Supt. Harry Clark. In the 
appointment of teachers, preference is to be given 
those who are working toward a master’s degree. 


PASSING OF JULIUS ROSENWALD 


Julius Rosenwald, head of the Chicago mail-order 
house of Sears, Roebuck & Company, and a benefactor 
to numerous charities both in Chicago and in the south- 
ern states, died at his home in Highland Park on Jan- 
uary 5, after a long illness. He would have been 70 in 
August. 

Julius Rosenwald was born in Springfield, Ill., Aug. 
12, 1862. In 1895, while he was manufacturing clothing 
in Chicago, Mr. Rosenwald bought an interest in the 
business of R. W. Sears, who ran a small mail-order 
house. He established a new policy in mail-order busi- 
ness and the wisdom of this step was attested by the 
well-known growth of the house. 

Mr. Rosenwald was a philanthropist and gave liber- 
ally to charities and the unfortunate poor. His contri- 
butions to Jewish relief and to Negro education in the 
South were enormous. His best-known charity was the 
Rosenwald Foundation for the improvement of educa- 
tion. The funds derived from the endowment have 
been used to erect more than 13,000 school buildings 
for Negroes. 

In 1928, Mr. Rosenwald received the Gottheil medal 
from the National Jewish Collegiate Fraternity for the 
greatest service to the Jewish race. 
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TEST FOR 
Durilight 
Lones* 







BRIGHT child in one classroom often receives low 

marks in another. What is the reason? Many reasons 
may be given, but one—the Twilight Zone*—is seldom 
if ever blamed. 


Here is a simple test you can make for the Twilight Zone. 
Take a phone book and go to the seat of some child who is 
bright in other classes, but dull in this. Open the phone 
book at random. Can you read any name, address, and 
number rapidly and without effort? If you can’t—if you 
have to squint and draw the book closer to your face—this 
child is not getting enough light to do his best work. The 
extra 15% between a good grade of 85 and a poor mark 


~BRIGHT IN ONE CLASS 
~DULL IN ANOTHER 
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of 70 is often caused by 
Twilight Zone lighting. 


This simple test will 
give you a fair idea of 
lighting conditions in 
your school, but only 


Westinghouse Sollux Luminaires have 


; ‘ ° ht ) school t of the Twilight 
a lighting engineer can Soange) Canny SEY SESE Serene 


Zone. 


make an accurate test. 


Make an appointment with a Westinghouse Lighting 
Specialist—and when installing new lighting equipment, 
specify Sollux luminaires. These luminaires are recog- 
nized as outstanding developments in commercial lighting. 


*That deceptive half-light between obvious darkness and adequate illumination. 





.. Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Lighting Specialists will help you plan an effective lighting system 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
Room 2-N—East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in Westinghouse Planned Lighting. 
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The lightest 1000 watt 


sound on film projector ever made 


February, 1932 








and A CHALLENGE to the world 
in the perfect reproduction of sound! 


66! finished installation of West 
Kentucky Industrial College last 
week. the 
As to the equipment, I certainly ly, t 
want to take my hat off to any man 
who can design equipment that runs 
as smoothly and runs as good @® 
as this does. It is 100% perfect. 


AMERICAN VISUAL SERVICE 
C. H. Brandon 


no compa 


HOLMES Silent Projectors 


now in use can be equipped 
jor sound-on film at small cost. 


thing for 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1813 Orchard Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Heard other 
@@ rents, u 
rice, an 


talking pictures, 


Complete outfit—which includes every- 
reproducing sound-on film 
ready to run, ALL 
WEIGHING LESS THAN 90 LBS. 





portable sound equi 
to more than double 
I must say, truthful- 
t results with the HOLMES 
were so far superior that there is 
rison. 
Dialogue clear and distinct, no muf- 
tones and one very noticeable 
feature, there was no rushing or @@ 
roaring of sound reproduction. 


ELLIOTT FILM CO. 
F. York Elliott 














Classroom Lanterns 


At the N. E. A. Convention, February 
20-25th, we will exhibit lanterns for pro- 
jecting every type of still picture to 
meet every instructor’s projection prob- 
lem. Be sure to see our Model DC, for 
projecting glass slides, microscope slides 
and film slides, and our new Model VAC 
for projecting four types of material; 
opaque ‘copy, glass slides, microscope 


slides and film slides. 


You are invited to consult us on your 
projection problems at Booth No. 246, 


Washington Auditorium, Washington, 
 €. 


Visit us at Booth No. 246 





NEW YORK 








SUPERVISING AND EVALUATING 
TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


Under the direction of Supt. T. J. Jones, the 
administrative department of the public schools 
of West Allis, Wisconsin, has devised a blank 
for supervising and evaluating teaching effi- 
ciency. The blank applies to principals, special 
teachers, supervisors, and heads of departments 
of special subjects and is intended to evaluate 
efficiency in recitations, group management, 
direction of pupil activity, and character build- 
ing, through the acquisition of knowledge or 
the acquiring of skill and power of application. 
It provides five spaces for the ranking of supe- 
rior, above average, average, below average, and 
poor teachers, as well as space for general 
remarks. The blank is reproduced herewith for 
the benefit of school officials who are interested: 


HOMO OF TORE: o.oo oc ccsccesss Date 


WEST ALLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
West Allis, Wisconsin 
Blanks for Supervising and Evaluating Teaching 
Efficiency. 


Supervising and evaluating teaching efficiency by 
principals, special teachers, supervisors, or heads of 
departments of special subjects in the classroom 
by recitations, group management, directing or 
guiding in pupil activity, pupil development and 
character building, through the acquisition of 
knowledge or the acquiring of skill and power of 
application and the forming of correct attitudes, 
habits, and ideals. 


THE CLASSROOM AND THE TEACHER Remarks 

1. TEACHING TECHNIQUE 
EE Peer ee eee eee eee 
Participation ed a 
Aim of Activities....... 
Method, skill in using. 
Motivation .......... 
Standard or Ideals... 
Results 
Preparation 


> 


On 


6. 


. PERSONAL TRAITS 


Scholarship 
Manner 
Voice 


Cee eee ee eee EEE EOE EEE HEE EERE EEE 


Lo eae 

DE chy scwehscuseee ieee 
6 Sh Cred aay Wael andne.ane eas 
Openmindedness 
Judgment 
0 BS eee eee eee Oe eee 
Resourcefulness 
Sense of Justice 
Leadership 
SI Ty Pb ss Gis Ua eek sere ane 

MANAGEMENT 

Order-pupil Conduct 
TELE ai cdidh< fois Hed oa ORG a escdes dees 
Housekeeping 
See SW tins ee Sa Saale be-caweGis Oe wwa ke 
I betipcccaeveurss thas taewesaue 


. PHYSICAL OR MATERIAL FACILITIES 
ce eee 
Use of available supplies and 
SN SO gtk dees dns sos 30d ide Wadiad.ss< ede 
Care of available supplies and equipment 

. STUDENT RESPONSE 

CAS £64 hie sabe $5'64 6000 Oe thaeeee ERRORS 
Application 
Development 
EERE POT eT TT or tT eer Te eee 

GROUP RESPONSE 

Ere ee ee ee ere 
Application 
Attitude 
EE Ne ee ee ee eee 


. GENERAL TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


OBJECT—1. Better Teaching; 2. Growth in 
Service. 


Coe ee Oe EEO eee eee ee eee ee 


. Did you make suggestions to the teacher after your 
visit ? 
If so, what? 
. Did you visit this teacher before? 
How many times? 
Did you make suggestions? 
. Results of former suggestions ? 


QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY FOR PERSON 
REPORTING 

. Reasonable mastery or knowledge of subject. 

. Knows good teaching. 

. Understands the learning process. 


4. Good judgment or common sense. 
5. Freedom from prejudice. 


GOLDEN RULE: All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them. 
“Supervision is the codperative effort of a teacher and 
a professionally trained helper to improve instruction.” 
General Remarks: 





THE SCHOOL BEAUTIFUL 


Sir Michael Sadler made a welcome plea before 
the Conference of Educational Associations for 
giving the artist a chance to cheer up our school- 
rooms. We progress steadily in our concern for 
the physical health of the school child. The doctor 
keeps an eye on him. He is secure of a meal. We 
strive to avoid overcrowding him in class. The 
quest for an educational system that shall turn 
him out a yet better citizen is endless. But we still 
pay lamentably little attention to the aspect of 
the building in which he spends the days of the 
most formative part of his life. The modern school 
is cleaner, brighter, and warmer than its predeces- 
sor, but there is usually little to distinguish the 
walls of a classroom from those of a station 
waiting room or a surgical ward. Indeed, from 
the monastic aspect of most of them, a foreigner 
might conclude that we still in Britain suffer from 
a puritanical complex that regards all art as a 
rather disgraceful distraction with which the 
young should have no concern. If the average child 
emerges from school with any esthetic taste he 
seldom has his surroundings to thank. Yet what a 
fruitful gallery might be made of the acreage we 
possess of schoolroom walls! Sir Michael Sadler 
urges that in decorating school buildings educa- 
tional authorities should make use of the talent of 
our younger painters, and that on the walls should 
be hung reproductions of great works, ancient and 
modern. If his policy were followed, the stimulus 
to our appreciation of art as a people would be 
incalculable, and the outlook for the artist in Eng- 


land proportionately happier. — Manchester Guar- 
dian. 
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Every One of These Features 


SAFEGUARDS LIFE—JUSTIFIES COST 


Te eee Era ae. 
SRY IELTS St" a URE LER EE me RETR TIRE ¢ Te 


ho 
ii oy 








S ALL-STEEL SCHOOL BUS R 


BODIES 





: F 1 . . One hundred per cent all-steel and 9 .. More seating capacity for any 
: fire-proof construction in every given length. The same comfort 
detail. and safety in transportation as are 
2 .. All glass shatter-proof. enjoyed in the modern school 
: building. 
= 3 .. Continuous steel floor covered 10 . . Economy and security of mounting 
with non-slip linoleum. on any chassis. 
1. . Steel safety tread on entrance ll... Quietness — anti-rumble construc- 
ould § steps F tion. 
pm ” E 12 . . Long life—the All-Steel Superior 
on.” ® . . Outside gas tank. will far outlast any other school 
6 .. Absolute elimination of exhaust bus made. 
fume hazard. 13 . . Low price. 
7 .. Ample ventilation. All side win- SAFETY AND 4... na ie dian tn ete 
lows equipped with regulators. . / 
penn ile «it 6 DURABILITY established the fact of Superior 
8 . . Full, unobstructed vision from all ATA performance. One Superior bus 
fore § parts of interior, including safety NEW LOW PRICE has already been operated 60,000 
for window in lower panel of entrance miles with no sign of wear—10 
_ door. years of usual mileage. 
or 
ctor 
le & When you provide All-Steel Superior Bus transportation for school children you provide the greatest 
We ) I P 
The measure of safety obtainable at any price, and the maximum of durability that settles for all time 
turn © with one investment the matter of school transport equipment. Study the specifications point by 
still & point, and you will see that you cannot afford not to specify this new modern all-steel Superior unit. 
+ of All-Steel Superior School Bus Bodies are obtainable from any local automobile dealer, mounted on 
the any 1%-ton truck chassis you select. Four stock sizes and various seating arrangements accom- 
hool modating from 33 to 80 pupils. Write for complete data. 
ces- & 
: PANY 
tion PE 
rom 
oe LIMA, OHIO 
| 
the 
child 
e he 
at a 
> we . 
idler Genuine steel safety 
uca- treads on both steps of 
t of entrance eliminate slip- 1 
, Id ping and stumbling and . 
on never wear out. Fall | 
and vision of outside en- 
1ulus trance area afforded 
d be driver by safety glass 
Eng- in lower panel of en- 
;uar- Complete visibility in all directions with no sacrifice of strength. trance door. 
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High School, Dumont, New Jersey (above) 
Hacker & Hacker, Archts. 
Fort Lee, New Jersey 


South School, Lancaster, Obio (below) 
Vernon Redding and Associates, Archts. 
Mansfield, Obio 


Better 


Through easier cleaned 
Williams Pivot Windows 


Authorities claim that a soiled window re- 
duces the incoming light by 30% to 70%. 
Williams Pivot Sash Windows are quickly and 
easily cleaned from inside the room with abso- 
lute safety. This convenient method means 
that the windows will be cleaned more fre- 
quently, and thus automatically assures a 
better incoming light. Williams Reversible 
Window Equipment also controls ventilation. 
Both upper and lower sash can be tilted to any 
desired angle—eliminating dangerous drafts. 
Send for new illustrated catalog showing 
widespread and repeated school use. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 


East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


For 28 years manufacturers and installers of 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 
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Plan the Lighting 
of Your School 


| This new booklet is just off the press. It describes the 

standards of illumination established by good practice 
| over a period of years, and shows how to attain these 
| standards economically. It is alphabetically arranged 
for quick reference, and illustrated by photographs of 
eficient lighting installations in leading schools and 
colleges. Its purpose is to help you obtain the greatest 
educational values from your lighting. A copy is 


yours for the asking. 


The services of Holophane engineers are available, 
through your own architect or electrical engineer, 
for the illumination of new buildings, or the re-light- 
ing of old ones. — Address Holophane Co., Inc., 342 
Madison Ave., New York. Offices also in Chicago, 


San Francisco and Toronto. 


HOLOPHANE 


PLANNED LIGHTING 


produces the greatest amount of 


useful light from Mazda lamps 
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@ Mount Pleasant High School, at 
Schenectady, N.Y. Jobber: Harvey 
B. Kimmey, Albany, N.Y. Plumber: 
Levi Case & Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


@ Halsey Taylor No. 605. Heavy 
vitreous china wall drinking foun- 
tain with integral trap housing; 2- 
stream mound building projector; 
Taylor automatic stream control. 


@ Halsey Taylor No. 623. Heavy vitreous china wall 
drinking fountain with integral trap housing; equipped 
with oscillating lever handle glass filling faucet through 
back; 2-stream mound building projector and Taylor auto- 
matic stream control. All exposed fittings chromium plate. 





¢ New Britain, Conn. Following a vote of the 
members, the school board decided to accept a 
voluntary contribution of 10 per cent of teachers’ 
salaries for the period of one year. A proposal to 
give all teachers a 10-per-cent reduction in salary 
failed to be approved. 

¢ Rutland, Vt. The board of aldermen recently 
asked that school teachers accept a voluntary cut 
of 10 per cent in their salaries, along with other 
city employees, in order to effect a reduction in city 
expenses during 1932. 

4 New Bedford, Mass. Supt. Allen P. Keith, in 
his annual report to the school board, presented pro- 
posals for a reduction of the teaching staff, the 
enlargement of classes, and the redistribution of 
work. The report stressed the necessity for retrench- 
ment, despite overcrowded conditions in some of 
the schools, and commended the teaching staff for 
maintaining a high morale in the face of adverse 
conditions 

¢ Wilmington, Ohio. Teachers in Clinton county 
were not paid in full in December, but were obliged 
to wait until January for their salaries. About 20 


per cent of the teaching force were not paid in 
December. 


* Denver, Colo. The Washington Bicentennial 
will form the main feature of the annual play festi- 
val of the city schools, to be held on March 4, in 
the city auditorium. The children will reproduce 
events in the childhood, youth, and manhood of the 
first president. There will also be various dances 
typifying the people and customs of the thirteen 
colonies. These will constitute the prelude to the 
festival which is to be given to traditional and his- 
toric events in the life of Washington. The festival 
which is to be given under the direction of the 
department of health education, will offer oppor- 
tunity to the citizens and school patrons to witness 
the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary 
of Washington’s birth. 


| Aw SCHENECTADY igh ale 


| MAKES SANITATION SURE 





® School authorities play safe in specifying drinking 
fountains by choosing Halsey Taylor fountains. The 
patented two-stream projector gives you a drinking 
mound that is always convenient and sanitary while 
the practical automatic stream control provides a con- 
stant drinking stream of uniform height regardless of 
pressure variation. @ Only a Halsey Taylor has these 
Halsey Taylor advantages. For 1932, play safe—specity 
Halsey Taylor fountains. Have you our latest catalog? 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY © WARREN, OHIO 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 








Achool Board News 


¢ Bellingham, Wash. Social work among the 
families of children in the schools has been carried 
on under the direction of the attendance officer and 
the president of the parent-teacher association. 
About 45 families in the community have been 
provided with food and clothing. 


4 Richmond, Va. A unified cafeteria system has 
been in operation in the schools since the opening 
of school in September. Under a new policy, 25 
separate cafeterias have been consolidated under 
one manager, with a central accounting system. 


4 The schools of Morristown, Tenn., have dis- 
carded all outside telephone connections. While this 
will cause a saving of $6,000 annually, Supt. R. L. 
Jones stated that it was not an economy measure. 
He said: “Schools and, in particular, the principals, 
have been troubled to such an extent by numerous 
phone calls we have decided to discontinue all out- 
side connections except in cases of urgent business.” 


4 Detroit, Mich. Dental service for needy chil- 
dren in both the public and parochial schools has 
been provided at greatly reduced rates by local 
dentists as a contribution to the mayor’s general 
relief program. The plan involves the services of 
more than 1,000 dentists all over the city. 

¢ Thief River Falls, Minn. Under the direction 
of the home-economics instructors, hot lunches are 
being served to 100 pupils on cold and stormy days. 
The lunches are provided at cost and the surplus 
goes toward the purchase of food materials. Each 
lunch costs 2% cents. 

4 Mr. Franklin Behm, principal of the junior 
high school, Anacortes, Wash., during the past few 
months has taken a lesson from the rotary organi- 
zation by eating each Friday with the various home- 
room presidents of his school. Mr. Behm declares 
that the weekly meeting has resulted in a better 
understanding with the student leaders, and the 
leaders themselves have passed on to their groups 
the purposes of school policies. A fine spirit of 





codperation has been effected as a result of the 
policy inaugurated. 

¢ Anacortes, Wash. Admission to’ high-school 
basketball game recently was by the payment of 
an article of food or clothing. More than 600 per- 
sons attended the game and the local Salvation 


Army was made the recipient of the collection of 
clothing and food. 


¢ Kenosha, Wis. The school board has under 
advisement appeals of eighteen teachers from a 
recent decision to remove married women teachers 
who have not been in the school system for more 
than 10 years.. Forty teachers are affected by the 
decision, 18 of whom claim dependents. 

¢ Fond du Lac, Wis. Teachers’ salaries have 
been reduced from 4 to 10 per cent by the school 
board, as part of an economy program. The reduc- 
tions, totaling $33,000 for the school year 1932-33, 
become effective next September. The board has 
also discontinued its summer recreational program 
as a means of meeting the budget. 

¢ The board of education of Youngstown, Ohio, 
proposes to abolish all standing committees. Presi- 
dent Guy T. Ohl is convinced that this policy will 
bring all the members of the board into more inti- 
mate touch with its duties and responsibilities. It 
will be made in response to a survey made by the 
U. S. Office of Education in which the recommenda- 
tion is urged that, “Standing committees of the 
board of education should be abolished and the 
rules and regulations of the board should specifically 
state that the superintendent of schools is the chief 
executive officer and that he only is responsible for 
the conduct of the schools.” 

4 The question of free speech accorded to those 
connected with the school system recently came 
under discussion by the Detroit board of education. 
The result was the adoption of the following reso- 
lution: “Teachers may feel free to discuss and to 
express their honest opinion, outside of the class- 
room, upon all subjects, including social, political, 
and economic questions, without fear of official 
reprimand or coercion on the part of anyone con- 
nected with the board of education.” 

¢ The Ann Arbor, Mich., board of education has 
adopted a rule, whereby no solicitations may be 
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undertaken in the schools, without the consent of 
the board of education. Charles R. Henderson, a 
member, said: “Some of the schemes involve the 
use of school children for high-pressure sales meth- 
ods. It involves the question of whether we are to 
permit any organization within a high-speed pro- 
motion scheme to use the schools to put it through. 
And it involves the question as to whether school 
children should be permitted to practice an organ- 
ized sales campaign in competition with merchants 
or other taxpaying agencies.” 

¢ The supreme court of Wisconsin has ruled ad- 
versely in the case of certain property owners of 
Watertown, who sought detachment from the city 
and from the school district, the boundaries of 
which are coterminous with those of the city. The 
property which, under the ruling, remains within the 
jurisdiction of the city and the school district, is 
valued at approximately $280,000. 

It appears that the city of Watertown had been 
designated as a city of the third class in May last. 
This change in classification removed the school 
district from the operation of the township library 
law and required that the amount formerly raised 
and withheld by the county treasurer for library 
books be raised directly by the district. 


The board of education of Lombard, IIl., has 
fixed its school-hall rentals as follows: 

Recitals, $5 a night; outside teachers, $10 a 
night. Clubs where no admission is charged, $2; 
afternoon free. 

Political meetings, evenings, $5; afternoon (extra 
janitor service required), $1. 

Any meetings or entertainments where admission 
is charged, $10. P.T.A. free. Parochial-school grad- 
uation free. 


4 Rolla, Mo. In sacrificing the annual exchange 
of presents within classes at Christmas, the students 
in the junior and senior high schools were able to 
assist six needy and deserving families and the 
mutual-aid society of the city was materially bene- 
fited. 

Under the plan, each student instead of drawing 
names and giving presents, contributed 25 cents 
toward a silver offering which was placed in the 
class box. The six boxes of money were then turned 


Blessed Sacrament School 


over to the local society for the purchase of food 
and groceries for needy families. 

¢ Bucyrus, Ohio. Pending the sale of additional 
school bonds amounting to $80,000, the city school 
board has authorized the sale of 40 per cent on 
outstanding claims. 

4 Rochester, Minn. The city council has reduced 
the school-tax levy from $351,941 to $286,825, with 
a saving of $65,116. The council’s action has no 
bearing on salary and instruction costs, since the 
reduction affects only the permanent-improvement 
fund. 

4 Beginning June 1, 1932, the state board of 
education will require four years of work on the 
part of teachers’ college graduates before issuing 
life certificates. In the past, the teachers’ colleges 
have issued life certificates upon the completion 
of three-vear courses of 144 hours. After Septem- 
ber, 1936, all certificates will require the comple- 
tion of four years’ work of 192 hours. 

¢ The attorney general of the State of Wiscon- 
sin has ruled that school authorities and local mu 
nicipal and village authorities are not permitted 
to place stop signs before school buildings in order 
to control traffic on streets adjoining school build- 
ings. Such signs may only be placed at inter- 
sections of streets to control passage over in- 
tersecting highways. 

¢ Attorney General Carlstrom, of Illinois, has 
rendered an opinion that there is nothing in the 
law which forbids a school-board member from 
voting a contract to an employer, unless a pecu- 
niary profit to the board member is involved in 
the transaction. 

4 El Monte, Calif. The school board has recently 
completed an auditorium-cafeteria building. The cafe- 
teria which is located in a part-basement, is entirely 
modern, and provides facilities for 750 persons. The 
auditorium seats 1,250 persons, and is equipped with 
a balcony and stage of ample proportions to accom- 
modate the needs of the school for amateur productions. 

The building was financed by direct taxation, in- 
stead of a bond issue, under a new policy of the school 
board. It is expected that funds necessary for the fur- 
nishing of the auditorium will be available next year. 

¢ Teachers who decline to submit to a medical 
examination upon order of the board of education 
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Circle A School Wardrobes are designed and constructed 
—to present a good appearance through harmonious pro- 
portion and finish—to provide scientifically correct, well 
ventilated accommodations for wraps—to give the maxi- 
mum amount of wardrobe per dollar. Built so strongly 
and so well they stand up under the very hard knocks of 
school service. Ask for new, illustrated catalog giving de- 
tailed description, photographs and plan drawings. 

NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS INC. 


690 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Also manufacturers of: Circle A Folding Partitions, Rolling Partitions, Steel 
or Wood Portable Bleachers, Portable Steel Grandstands 
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of New York City will be considered guilty of 
missubordination. The present rule on the subject 
is said to require strengthening in order to make 
it effective. 

4 Quotations from the Bible may be read in the pub- 
lic schools of New York City, under a recent ruling 
of the Court of Appeals, which affirmed the judgment 
of the lower court. The court dismissed the appeal of 
Joseph Lewis, president of the Freethinkers’ Society, 
who sought to prevent such reading, on the ground that 
the purchase of Bibles and hymn books is a waste of 
money. He contended that public money could not be 
used for the purchase of religious books. 


4 Wauwatosa, Wis. The board of education has be- 
gun the erection of the first unit of a junior high school 
on the south side. The building, which contains the 
usual quota of classrooms and a large gymnasium, will 
be completed at a cost of approximately $300,000. It 
will be ready for use in September, 1932. 


¢ Silsbee, Tex. The school board has recently com- 
pleted the erection of a senior high school. The build- 
ing contains twelve classrooms, in addition to a library 
and an auditorium, and provides accommodations for 
260 students. The old high-school building has been 
remodeled for use as a grammar school. 


4 The Teachers’ Union, of New York City, in order 
to relieve the unemployment situation among teachers, 
has made the following recommendations: (1) Addi- 
tional teachers for backward children. (2) The reduc- 
tion of size of classes. (3) That visiting days be allowed 
again. (4) That a bureau of employment in the several 
school districts be created, etc. Supt. William J. O’Shea 
does not regard the changes as practical or necessary. 


4 Shelton, Conn. The school board has voted to 
retain its previous ruling governing the employment of 
married women teachers. Under the policy, the con- 
tracts of married teachers in the schools will not be 
renewed in the spring. 


4 Wauwatosa, Wis. The senior high school antici- 
pated an increase of 50 students in its enrollment dur- 
ing the second semester of the school year. As a result, 
the school board voted to employ an additional teacher 
to take care of the increased load. 


¢ Vancouver, Wash. In November last, each teacher 
in the city schools subscribed one twentieth of his 
month’s salary, or a day’s pay, for the welfare work 
of the city. A large amount of the money was spent in 
providing needy school children with lunches and meet- 
ing other needs. Two of the grade schools maintain a 
cafeteria, where one hot dish is furnished. 
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, ... Lhe lowest price in 
‘| 19 years for the finest 
plumbing in history... 


ik If your school plumbing and heating 
plants need modernizing, now is the 
time to do it! 


Today you can buy Crane quality, Crane serv- 
ice, and Crane operating economy at costs 
so low that you would have to turn the cal- 
endar back two decades to equal them. 


Throughout the entire Crane line revisions 
have gone into effect which have brought 





of down prices to 1913 levels. 
ect ; 
ike 4 os ‘ 
Bear in mind, these revisions touch price 
vat alone, not in one single instance have they 
= been reflected in lowered quality. 
ty, 
hat I . 
; n the intere , take advan- , 
's the interests of pues school, take adva Schools need wait no longer to install dependable modern plumbing 
e 


tage of this fact. With Crane plumbing at materials. This Corwith vitreous china wall drinking fountain 


‘ ’ “pe : : C9060, for example, can be installed for less than an inferior fixture 
- these new, low prices, with the most skilled sali hane cet akaianania. 


woe labor available and anxious to work, you a 
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. ing materials and on the new, low prices. 

m- times to bring your school up-to-date in 

ild- : ae , . Talk to your contractor and learn for how 
ary service and sanitation. To increase its effi- ws 
for . ; little a modernizing program can be carried 
een ciency and to lower its operating costs. 

out under the Crane Budget Plan. 
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a Go to the nearest Crane National Exhibit 

idi- . ° ° CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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PETERSON, 


The Peterson Check 
ing System is fully 
protected by U. S. 
Patents. 


i” CHECKROOM EQUIPMENT == 


but there’s no change in the 


time-saving, accurate 


ONE-CHECK SYSTEM 


This simple system (whereby one check serves to 
identify ALL items checked) is practically error- 
proof; and the racks by which this system operates 
have now been modernized through such re- 
finements as the decorative ends. 


The stationary racks are similar to the portable 
types illustrated, but with rubber vacuum-cup 
insets instead of casters. 


This eliminates any 
necessity for anchoring . . . Additional units 
available for use with the ““One-Check System” 
include Umbrella Racks, Overshoe Racks and 
Baggage Racks. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO., INC. - - - - - ~- 1809 North Lincoln Street, CHICAGO 








Bo od 
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FE ae oN 


SELL 





To parties interest- 
ed in efficient check- 
rooms we will glad- 

ly submit proposed 
» lay-outs either for 
the modernizing of 
old checkrooms or 
for the arrangement 
of new ones. This 
service is entirely 
free. Write for de- 
tails. 


A RACK FOR EVERY PURPOSE = 


providing maximum capacity in minimum space 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


4 Pror. Muro H. Stuart, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Indianapolis, and Dr. D. H. ErkenBerry, of 
Ohio University, have been appointed on a special com- 
mittee which is to conduct a survey of the Chicago 
high-school system. The committee will work under the 
direction of Dr. Georcre D. Srrayer, director of the 
survey. 

4 Mr. E. M. Hosman, for ten years secretary of the 
Nebraska Teachers’ Association, has been appointed 
director of the Omaha University extension and pub- 
licity department. Mr. R. R. McGee, of Columbus, 
succeeds Mr. Hosman. 

4 Mr. Roy Frost and Mr. E. E. Broom have been 
elected as new members of the board at Hutchinson, 
ans. 

4 Mr. J. E. Merritt has been elected as a member 
of the board at Clarksdale, Miss. 

4 Dr. A. C. Barry has been elected a member of the 
school board at Norfolk, Nebr., to succeed Walter 
Duda. 

4 Rev. P. S. Arxrins, Mr. O. C. Evernart, and Mr 
James J. Locan have been elected as new members of 
the school board at York, Pa. 

4 Mr. G. E. Dre, superintendent of schools at 
Maplewood, Mo., since last June, has been given a 
three-year contract, beginning with July 1, 1931. The 
contract calls for an increase of $500 in salary with the 
beginning of each year. 

4 Mr. James H. Ricumonp, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
has been appointed State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, to succeed W. C. Bell. Mr. Richmond as- 
sumed his new duties on January 4. 

@ Mr. Wiit1aM A. Retity, who has just been elected 
chairman of the Boston school board, is the youngest 
man to assume that office. Mr. Reilly, in his inaugural 
address, discussed school problems and pledged himself 
to a policy of retrenchment in the annual school ex- 
penditures which approach $22,000,000 yearly. 

¢ Wrtt1AM J. SHRoper was reélected president of the 
Cincinnati board of education. Jerome Crarx is the 
new member on the board. 

4 Mr. C. T. Bonney has been elected vice-chairman 
of the school board of New Bedford, Mass. 

¢ The school board of Worcester, Mass., has reorgan- 
ized for the year, with the election of Mr. W. J. Coox- 
son as president, and Dr. ALBERT FARNSWORTH as vice- 
president. 

@ The school board of Vancouver, Wash., has reor- 
ganized for the school year 1931-32, with the election 
of Mr. Louis Scuarrer, Mr. A. P. Ryan, Mr. Harry 


CRAIG, Mr. Howarp WarREN, and Mr. RaAtpH DicK- 
SON as members. 

¢ Supt. L. P. Goopricn, of Fond du Lac, Wis., has 
been reélected for a new three-year term. 

Mr. CHartes LANspown, 51, president of the school 
board of Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y., died in the local hos- 
pital on December 28, after a brief illness. Mr. Lans- 
down was serving his sixth term as a member of the 
board and his second term as president. 

@ Mr. E. M. Van Creve, principal of the New York 
Institute for the Blind, and a former school superin- 
tendent, has been given the Leslie Dana gold medal for 
his outstanding work in the prevention of blindness 
and the conservation of vision. Mr. Van Cleve is a 
graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University, and had previ- 
ously served as superintendent in a number of school 
systems before his appointment as head of the Ohio 
School for the Blind in 1907. 

4 Supr. W. W. ANKENBRAND, of Athens, Ohio, has 
completed his graduate work for the doctor of philos- 
ophy degree to be given by New York University. 

4 Dr. Metvi. Dewey, well-known educator, died at 
his home at Lake Placid, Fla., on December 26. Dr. 
Dewey, who was 80 years old, was the inventor of the 
Dewey decimal system of classification for libraries and 
was one of the leading advocates of simplified spelling. 

4 Mr. H. A. Rice, of Grafton, W. Va., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Huntington, to 
succeed C. L. Wright. 

# Mr. E. G. Kunn, formerly principal of the high 
school at Grafton, W. Va., has been elected city super- 
intendent of schools, to succeed H. A. Rice. 

4 The school board of Altoona, Pa., has reorganized 
for the school year, with the election of Mr. Ropert 
McK rssen, Mr. W. E. Barcray, Mr. D. M. Serr, and 
Mr. D. B. Getz as new members. 

4 Mr. O. R. Deant has been elected a member of the 
school board at South Bend, Ind. 

4 Canton, Ohio. The school board has reorganized 
for the year 1932, with the election of Mr. L. E. 
Sovers as president, Mr. H. N. BowMaw as vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. Jonn F. Roos as clerk-treasurer. 

4 Supt. I. J. Vocersanc, of Grayson, Mo., has been 
reélected for a new three-year term. 

4 Supt. T. H. Manan, of Huntington, Ind., who was 
elected for a four-year term a few years ago to succeed 
Clifford Funderburg, has two more years of his term 
to serve. His term expires in June, 1933. 

4 Joun Hay, 74, superintendent of schools at Mt. 


Carroll, Ill., died on January 6, following an automo- 
bile accident. 


@ Supr. G. N. Cup, of Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
been reélected for a new term, beginning with July, 
1932. Mr. Child, who was reélected for a seventh con- 
secutive term, is at present completing his twelfth year 
of service in the schools. 

¢ Mr. Mirton J. Frercuer has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Jamestown, N. Y., the resigna- 
tion to take effect on August 1. Mr. Fletcher has been 
elected as superintendent emeritus. 

Mr. Fletcher has completed 33 years of service in 
the Jamestown schools, the first twenty years as prin- 
cipal of the high school, and the last thirteen as su- 
perintendent. During this period, he saw the high 
school grow from 454 students and 15 teachers, to a 
school of 2,242 students and 84 teachers. 

¢ Supt. A. P. Burxkwarpt, of Norfolk, Nebr., has 
been reélected for a new three-year term. 

4 Mr. P. P. Craxton, president of the Austin Peay 
Normal School at Clarksville, Tenn., has been elected 
president of the Tennessee School Officers’ Association. 
Other officers elected were Mr. R. L. Jones, Memphis, 
vice-president, and Mr. P. L. Harnep, Nashville, 
secretary. 

4 Mrs. Jesse M. Epcerron has been elected pres- 
ident of the school board at Cadillac, Mich. Other 
members elected were Mr. R. S. HartLey, vice-pres- 
ident, and Mr. H. L. Worpen, secretary. 

¢ Mr. Russert Wiitson has been reélected as pres- 
ident, of the school board at Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. 
JuLIAN WETZEL was named as vice-president for a 
third term. 


PROF. O’SHEA DIES 


Michael V. O’Shea, 66 years old, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin since 1897, and 
author of books on educational subjects, died suddenly 
on the grounds of the University on January 14, fol- 
lowing an attack of heart disease. 

Born at LeRoy, N. Y., Dr. O’Shea was graduated 
from Cornell in 1892, and became professor of psy- 
chology and education at the Mankato State Normal 
School. In 1895 he resigned to accept a similar position 
at the Teachers’ College in Buffalo, where he remained 
for two years before going to the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Dr. O’Shea conducted various scientific experiments 
which attracted wide attention. In recent years he had 
conducted a survey of the all-year schools in Newark 
and of the educational systems of Mississippi and Vir- 
ginia. Various aspects of the problem of education 
were dealt with in a score or more of books written 
by Dr. O’Shea, with particular emphasis on the prob- 
lems of childhood. 
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Movin up and down again 


Men—men—men—men—men go mad with watchin’ ’°em— 


999 


An’ there’s no discharge in the war!’’— Rudyard Kipling 





Car-Na-Var . . . applied only once a year to most 

of the 34,000 sq. ft. of wood and magnesite floors 

of the Brookfield Ill.) Public School . . . keeps 

them so clean and lustrous they receive the favorable 
comment of other school men 


For those who prefer a self-polishing floor treatment, we 
have recently developed ‘‘ Luster-Var’’. Dries with a 
brilliant luster without polishing. Wears twice as long 
as similar treatments. Non-slippery. Write for details. 








MAYFLOWER HOTEI floors. 


Washington, D. C 





OOTS, boots, movin’ up 
and down again...scratch- 
ing, scuffing, biting into the un- 
protected surface of beautiful 
floors. 





Why let this ceaseless tramp, 
tramp, tramp of foot traffic grind 
its daily toll from the life of YOUR 
floors ... when it is so easy to 
protect them with Car-Na-Var? 


For Car-Na-Var is a scientific 
combination of varnish gum and 
waxes that protects floors indefi- 
nitely from wear. Furthermore, 
it gives a beautiful, lustrous, yet 
non-slippery finish that is much 


Name 
Address 
By 


Visit the Car-Na-Var Booth No. 88 


at the Convention of the Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. February 20 to 25th, Washington, D. C. ... and when 
in Washington’s exclusive Mayflower Hotel, note particularly the 
They are treated with Car-Na-Var. 


easier to Clean (cuts maintenance 
costs as much as 50%). 


The ideal treatment for wood, 
linoleum, terrazzo, concrete and 
cork floors. Lasts longer per thou- 
sand foot traffic than any other 
floor treatment (by actual test). 
Comes in “Natural” and popular 
colors. Readily applied with mop. 
Send coupon for further details. 

@ ® Q 


Everyone interested in the efficient 
and economical maintenance of 
floors should have a copy of “Floor 
Research”. Written by a nationally 
known floor consultant. Send cou- 


pon for free copy. 






~ 


CONTINENTAL Car-Na-Var CorPORATION 

1821 Nationa Avenue, Brazir, INDIANA 
Without obligation send me rree copy of ‘Floor Research’ 
Also send me further details about Car-Na-Var and Rub- 
ber-Var and your rrze test offer. 
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SCIENCE APPROVES 


New 
f ss 






DUDLEY 
“ROTO. 
POINT” 

PADLOCK 


DUDLEY 


DUDLEY—leading manufactur- 
er of combination locks — an- 
nounces a new development 
which consummates more than 
ten years of untiring research. 


The new DUDLEY models, 
“Rotopoint” and “Rotodial” 
embody a principle never be- 
fore offered in any lock. As the 
lock is closed, it locks automat- 
ically, at the same time disguis- 
ing even the last numeral of the 
combination without the neces- 
sity of spinning the dial. 


There is no clue whatever to 
guide the intruder in solving 
the combination. Over 200,000 


Plan for Clean 
Hands Throughout 
Your School This Year 


Essential to plans for child health and train- 
ing are adequate hand washing and drying 
facilities. Your school executives should not 
overlook proper provision for these among 
your 1932 needs. Towel costs, which have 
hindered somewhat in the past, no longer 
are a factor. Those days of waste are gone! 
The new SF SANI-DRI enables your school 
to provide for all your pupils a more thor- 
ough, sanitary dry—- a more generous serv- 
ice that is at the same time trouble-free and 
mischief-proof—at a far lower cost per dry. 


The successful operation of SANI-DRI in 
many well known schools should prompt 
you to investigate this service. 





This marvel of modern invention is indispensable where real security 


is desired for private possessions. 


. . . . . | 
Nationally famous technological scientists have approved the new 


Dudleys after exhaustive laboratory tests. 


Send for complete details and sample lock for free in- 
spection. Mailed on request to interested school executives. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
26 N. Franklin St., Dept. A-12, Chicago, III. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
3 T 


SCIENTIFICALLY 


Trade Mark 











possible changes. 


mailed free on request. 
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POSSIBLE ECONOMIES IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Concluded from Page 31) 


volve correcting defects in the electric wiring, 
or in the removal of fire hazards from base- 
ments, attics, or elsewhere. Many boards find 
the five-year term most desirable, because the 
rate for five years is only four times that for 
one year. Coinsurance is most economical if a 
board wishes to purchase protection for 80 per 
cent of the value of the property. In this case, 
the rate may be only 75 per cent of what it 
would be without the coinsurance clause. After 
the insurance has been written, it is necessary 
for the board to give constant attention to 
changes that may occur which render it possi- 
ble to reduce the premiums from time to time. 


Reducing Cost of Indebtedness 


Not much can be done to economize on in- 
debtedness after debts have been incurred, yet 
there are procedures which can reduce the cost 
of debts in some districts. If a board was so 
fortunate when its bonds were sold as to pro- 
vide a “call” clause, it could recently have 
effected a worth-while saving in interest. Even 
at prevailing bond prices, it might still be able to 
do so by calling outstanding bonds, and reissu- 
ing the same at a lower rate of interest. School 
bonds sold during the past eight months have 
yielded lower than 4 per cent. Schools in the 
State of Kansas sold their bonds to the state 
school-fund commission at an interest rate 
as high, or higher, than 5 per cent and will re- 
fund them at 4% per cent in accordance with 
a law enacted by the last legislature. 


Great Reductions in Costs 
Great reductions in cost are possible through 
a careful study of school organization and the 
direction of the personnel of a school system 
for the very simple reason that teachers’ salaries 


average between 65 and 75 per cent of the total 
annual expenditure of a board of education. At 
the same time irretrievable damage may be 
caused by making injudicious and unwise re- 
ductions as they relate to the personnel. 

While modern buildings, adequate supplies, 
and up-to-date equipment are highly desirable, 
they cannot compare in importance with well- 
trained, devoted, dynamic teachers in the main- 
tenance of effective schools. Anything which 
affects the teaching and supervisory personnel 
should be done with a clear recognition of the 
importance of this statement. 

As Governor Woodring, of Kansas, recently 
stated in a newspaper article, “The need of the 
times is not so much reduced salaries, as better 
teachers and results, so that a fixed purpose 
may be instilled into the minds of the young to 
become really educated.” It is possible in many 
school districts to effect economies so far as 
personnel is concerned, through a sensible re- 
organization which will eliminate small schools 
maintained for the few at an excessive cost. 

Just as great wastes, and in some instances, 
less justifiable ones, are occurring in the organ- 
ization and administration of larger school sys- 
tems. Economies can be effected in many of 
these through requiring a minimum number of 
pupils for the maintenance of a high-school 
class. It is generally recognized that at least 
30 pupils can be effectively taught in the aver- 
age class. We shall probably learn that even 
a larger number can be satisfactorily cared for 
in one class. Yet, there are many instances in 
which classes of approximately a quarter to a 
half of this number are being supported in the 
state at the present time. In four fairly large 
schools with which I am well acquainted, 4 
classes are now maintained with an enrollment 
of 5, 2 with an enrollment of 7, 1 with an en- 
rollment of 8, 3 with an enrollment of 9, 3 with 
an enrollment of 10, 8 with an enrollment of 


Twelve outstanding advantages of the new SF SANI- 
DRI are described in detail in our booklet, “‘The Air- 
way to Efficiency.”’ Your copy of this booklet will be 


Electrical Division 


CHICAGO HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


North Chicago, Illinois 





15, 3 with an enrollment of 15, 11 with an en- 
rollment of 16, and 4 with an enrollment of 17. 

In other words, 492 pupils are accommodated 
in classes which could care for 1,170. 

In a smaller high school, 3 classes have an 
enrollment of 5 pupils, 3 of 7, 1 of 8, 3 of 9, 
2 of 10, and 1 of 13. Again, may I repeat that, 
if the people are willing to support classes of 
this size they have no cause to complain about 
the cost of education. The remedy for such a 
condition should be rather evident. 

The final method for effecting economies in 
school administration, but none the less effec- 
tive, is the development of a spirit of codpera- 
tion and thoughtfulness among children, teach- 
ers, principals, and custodians. In our own 
school, we have a thrift committee composed of 
representatives from each school, whose pur- 
pose it is to discover wastes and to effect sav- 
ings in regard to them. In some of the schools 
there are committees of children for the same 
purpose. When all is said and done, however, 
it must be agreed that there is no panacea for 
reducing school costs. There is no patent meth- 
od whereby expenditures may be lowered and 
a satisfactory quality of education provided. 
But by honest, conscientious, intelligent, think- 
ing and planning, by reducing a little here and 
there, and by eliminating conscious or uncon- 
scious wastes, it will be possible to give relief 


to taxpayers and to maintain good schools for 
their children. 


¢ Sioux City, Iowa. A radio-ear has been installed 
in the day school to aid deaf children in learning to 
speak. Pupils in the schools have been tested for hear- 
ing defects by means of an audiometer. Follow-up of 
serious cases has been made by principals and school 
nurses, and parents have been urged to begin remedial 
treatment by a specialist of their choice. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The financial affairs of the school 
system have acquired additional complications due to 
the fact that the interest rate on deposits of school 
funds has been reduced from 4.125 to 2 per cent. The 
estimated shrinkage in the school income is $150,000. 
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SCRUB ‘ 
FLOORS? NO! 


think what they will look like in 5 years 








e Old fashioned methods like floor scrub- 


bing are not only expensive in labor costs 




















—but they are tremendously extravagant 
when you consider the replacement cost 
of floors that are worn, ugly, warped be- 


fore their time. 


¢ Floor scrubbing as a maintenance 
method is hopelessly out-of-date. 
The modern scientific method is 
the Johnson Wax method— 
that keeps floors protected, 
preserved over the longest 
possible period of years—keeps 
them beautiful during their entire life- 
time—at the least cost of maintenance. 
Once they are properly waxed they are 
easy to keep up. 
¢ This is true whether your floors are 
wood, linoleum, tile, composition, cork. 
Dirt cannot become imbedded in the 


tough coat of wax. 


cenuns JOHNSON’S WAX 


FOR 45 YEARS THE STANDARD OF SERVICE 





1 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. SJ2, Racine, Wisconsin 
: Please send free a copy of “Modern Floor Finishing” 
| FLOOR MAINTENANCE BOOK FREE — 

| New go-page book by F. N. Vanderwalker, ‘‘ Modern Floor 

Finishing,” describes in detail revolutionary methods of floor Address 


maintenance, Complete discussion. 30 illustrations. Priced at 


$1—will be sent free for a limited time. Use coupon. City State ge 
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N 
wang Mere is an Ideal 
Door” school classroom wardrobe, low in cost yet meeting 
WARDROBE every demand of the most exacting. This wardrobe is 


made for plaster ends, backs and ceilings; no jambs nor 
trim being required. When so desired blackboards can 
a be furnished for the doors, giving a continuous black- 


board surface. 
Class A-A 


Without jambs 
or trim 


entire cost of installation is small. 


Many types of school wardrobes are fully illus- 
trated and described in Catalog “L.” A copy 


can be had for the asking. 


W.L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
RR ai: A aa a aE 


The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
There are no noisy tracks nor rollers to stick or bind, 
ab nor intricate mechanism to get out of order. These 
hinges are guaranteed to last as long as the building. 


All wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, with 
all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed in place. 
The hinges are easier to put on than common butt hinges. The 




























BONDING SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


18. What are the local state laws or court 
decisions relating to the liability on his bond? 

19. Has he sufficient training or experience 
to fit him for his position? 

20. Does he have a good character or repu- 
tation? 

21. Is he inclined to live “high” or to be 
extravagant? 

22. Does he have any financial standing so 
that in the event of a loss beyond the penalty 
of the bond, recourse may be had to his per- 
sonal estate? 

When the preceding list of questions is con- 
sidered, it is easy to understand why no def- 
inite rule regarding the penalty of a bond can 
be made to cover all the different official posi- 
tions. Perhaps the most important single item 
to be considered is the amount of money 
handled during the term of office. The more 
money, the larger should be the penalty in the 
bond. However, it is not necessary to increase 
the amount of the bond in direct proportion to 
the increase in amount of money handled, for 
it is more difficult to cover up a large shortage 
of funds than a comparatively small one. Also, 
as a general rule, better qualified officials and 
better business procedures are employed in ad- 
ministering the larger funds. However, the 
amount of the bond is not so important as is 
the fact that a bond is required, for perhaps 
the greatest value of a bond is its moral effect 
in warning the individual to avoid wrong. 


Who Should Pay the Bond Premiums? 


General practice regarding the payment of 
bond premiums on public-official bonds varies 
throughout the country. In some cases the offi- 
cials are required to furnish the bonds at their 
own expense. This is a bad practice for the 
officials may attempt to provide the worthless 


type of personal bond in place of the more 


desirable corporate surety bond. Some officials 
may also attempt to let the bond “slide,” and 
if there is no adequate check on this require- 
ment the public may be unprotected. 

It appears that in the majority of instances 
public-official bond premiums are paid out of 
public funds. This is just and proper. A bond 
is an insurance policy protecting the public 
funds. One does not ask a tenant to pay the 
fire-insurance premium on rented property. It 
is the landlord’s property that is protected 
against fire loss. By analogy, one should not 
ask a public official to pay insurance to protect 
the public funds. When the premiums are paid 
for by the public the use of corporate surety 
bonds is encouraged, which is an important 
consideration. 

While the statutes in some of the states are 
very indefinite regarding the payment of the 
bond premiums, the more recent legislation 
shows a very definite trend toward the elimina- 
tion of personal bonds with provisions for the 
payment of corporate surety bond premiums 
out of public funds. This is the superior method. 


COOPERATION FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE EFFICIENCY 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


respect to the purpose of approach we will find 
in an analysis of the activities the following 
have been substantially proved to be carried on 
in the light of our decalogue of principles es- 
tablished in the first section. In some cases, 
responsibility may be delegated by the board 
of education and a corresponding responsibility 
assumed by the superintendent, and at other 
times the board shall act as the accepting com- 
mittee to recommendations presented by the 
superintendent. In all cases in which the duties 
of the board of education are legally stated, 
these duties should be carried out upon the 
recommendations of the administrative officer. 


Safety Pays... 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 
121-123 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


Stock carried on Pacific Coast by E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast. 
Made and distributed in Canada by Percy Hermant, Ltd., Toronto. 





In Profits 


f Use Dayton Safety Ladders 
this year, and watch your 
upkeep costs go down. Jan- 
itors’ jobs take less time. No 
more of that fear-of-falling that 
slows up work your men try to 
do from old-fashioned, risky step- 
ladders. No more need to hold on, 
using only one hand to work. 
Daytons keep workers safe, any- 
where, always. Wide leg-spread 
will straddle seats, keep Daytons 
firm on any surface. Straight back. 
Protected platform big enough 
for pails, tools, etc. Daytons mean 
savings—a lot in a year. Sizes 3 to 
16 feet. Moderately priced. 


Ask Dept. SBJ-2 














(Patented) 


Conclusions 


1. There is a general recognition among ad- 
ministrators and specialists in school admin- 
istration that the superintendent is a specialist 
along instructional lines. 

2. The chief duty of the superintendent is 
to specify the needs of the community, to for- 
mulate policies for satisfying such needs, and 
to recommend to the board of education the 
adoption of such policies. 

3. Since the superintendent is a specialist in 
the educational field, he must present his rec- 
ommendations with firm conviction, based upon 
evidence which will support his recommenda- 
tions to the board of education. 

4. There must be a feeling of wholesome co- 
Operation, unified responsibility, and conscien- 
tious action on the part of the board of educa- 
tion and the superintendent, before the com- 
plete education can take place in any commu- 
nity. 


THE GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH 
SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


(Continued from Page 42) 
First Floor 
Auditorium and gallery, 1,391 Chemistry recitation room 
sittings Chemistry preparation room 
Boys’ gymnasium, 7,680 sq. ft. Chemistry apparatus, equipment 
and running track and acid rooms 
Boys’ gymnasium administra- Darkroom 
tive office Principal’s office 
Boys’ gymnasium storeroom Principal’s secretary’s office 
Girls’ gymnasium, 4,350 sq. ft. General office 
Girls’ auxiliary gymnasium, 3,- Administrative assistant’s office 
230 sq. ft. Statistical office 
Girls’ gymnasium administrative Record room 
office Teachers’ workroom 
Two girls’ gymnasium storerooms Evening school office 
Twenty-two classrooms Grade adviser’s office 
Two hygiene classrooms General organization 
Chemical laboratory Attendance office 


(Concluded on Page 95) 
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RESISTANT 


DIRT 


y= of use in scores of the 
country’s finest schools where 
good looks and practical qualities 
alike are essential, have proved the 
value of institutional interiors paint- 
ed with Barreled Sunlight. 

Such interiors are lastingly bright 
... Clean... cheerful. And they are 
easily . . . economically maintained. 

A damp cloth quickly removes ac- 
cumulated dust, smudges and finger 
prints from Barreled Sunlight sur- 
faces; satin smooth, flawless, they 
have no minute cracks or recesses to 
catch and hold dirt. 


Remarkably durable, Barreled 


Barreled Sunli 
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Sunlight stands up under repeated 
washings. In addition to saving 
cleaning labor, it materially reduces 
the need of repainting. 

Because it is an all-oil product, 
Barreled Sunlight may be tinted in a 
variety of pleasing colors to har- 
monize with interior sur- 
roundings. Tinted, it re- 
tains its washable 
qualities . . . rich depth. 

For more detailed in- 
formation about the 
many qualities which 
make Barreled Sunlight 
especially adapted to 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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AS TILE 


school service, send for our descrip- 
tive booklet, “For Interiors of Last- 
ing Beauty and Cleanliness.” Write 
to the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Company, 44B Dudley Street, 
Providence, R. I. Branches or dis- 
tributors in all principal cities. (For 
Pacific Coast, W. P- 
Fuller & Co.) 


Made in White... 
Easy to Tint 


Barreled Sunlight is made 
in gloss, semi-gloss and 
flat. An all oil~product, 
it is readily tinted any 
shade with ordinary col- 
ors in oil. Quantities of 
5 gallons or more tinted 
at factory. No extra 
charge. 
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Department of Superintendence National Education Association 
Auditorium - Washington, D. C. - February 20 - 25, 1932 


The following firms and organizations will participate in the exhibit. 


Albert Teachers Agency 

Allyn and Bacon 

American Child Health Association 

American Crayon Co., The 

American Education Press, Inc. 

American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing 

American Home Economics Association 

American Medical Association 

American School Publishing Corp. 

American Seating Co. 

Appleton & Co., D. 

Arlo Publishing Co. 

Art Extension Press, Inc. 

Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Babb & Co., Inc., Edward E. 
Balfour Co., L. G. 

Barnes & Noble, Inc. 

Barrett Automatic Keyless Lock Co. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Beck Duplicator Co., The 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Bell & Howell Co. 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., P. 
Bobbs Merrill Co., The 

Bookhouse for Children, The 
Bowling Green Business University 
Boys & Girls Square Deal Club 
Bradley Co., Milton 

Bruce Publishing Co., The 
Buckingham Co., Inc., The C. O. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Caproni & Bro., Inc., P. P. 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 

Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
Childhood Education 

Children’s Flower Mission, The 
Christian Science Monitor 

Civic Education Service 

Clarin Mfg. Co. 

Classroom Teacher, Inc., The 
Cleanliness Institute 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Columbian Test Service 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Compton & Co., F. E. 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co. 

Derby Co., P. 

Deskor Chair Sales Corp. 
Dick Co., A. B. 

Dictaphone Sales Corp. 

Ditto, Inc. 

Dodge Brothers Corp. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Dudley Lock Corp. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., E. P. 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Educational Publishing Corp. 
Educational Test Bureau, Inc. 


Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., The 
Evaporated Milk Association 


Faber Pencil Co., Eberhard 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Fisk Teachers Agency 
Ford Co., The J. B. 

Forse Mfg. Co. 

Frontier Press Co., The 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 

Giant Mfg. Co. 

Gregg Publishing Co., The 
Grolier Society, The 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
Hall & McCreary Co. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Hart & Hutchinson Co., The 
Harter Publishing Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Holmes Co., Warren S. 

Holton & Co., Frank 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Hughes Co., Marshall 


Inter-Collegiate Press 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. 


Johns-Manville Corp. 
Journal of Education 


Kent Co., Inc., The 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Keystone View Co. 


Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

Laurel Book Co. 

Legislative Commission, N. E. A. 
Linguaphone Institute of America, Inc. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

Lyons & Carnahan 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 


Manual Arts Press, The 
Maxwell & Co., S. A. 
McCormick Mathers Co., The 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
McKnight & McKnight 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Midland Press, The 

Moore Co., E. R. 

Motivation Charts, Inc. 
Multistamp Co., Inc., The 


National Assn. for the Study of the Platoon 
or Work-Study-Play School Organization 

National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 

National Child Welfare Association, Inc. 

National Congress of Parents & Teachers 

National Geographic Society 

National Lock Co. 

National Safety Council 

National School Equipment Co., The 

National Theatre Supply Co. 

National W. C. T. U. 

Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., The 


Plan your time at Washington for a thorough inspection of the exhibit. 


Convention is more helpful. 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Nelson & Sons, Thomas 
New York Times Co., The 
Nichols Co., Inc., T. G. 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 


Owen Publishing Co., F. A. 


Palmer Co., The A. N. 

Parents’ Publishing Assn., Inc., The 
Peabody Seating Co., The 

Pepperell Braiding Co. 

Popular Science Publishing Co., Inc. 
Practical Home Economics 

Prentice Hall, Inc. 

Public School Publishing Co. 


Quarrie & Co., W. F. 


Rand McNally & Co. 
Rawlplug Co., Inc., The 
RCA Photophone, Inc. 
RCA Victor Co., Inc. 
Readsboro Chair Co. 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


Sadlier, Inc., Wm. H. 

Sanford Mfg. Co. 

Science Service 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Shuman & Co., Geo. L. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Sjéstrém Co., John E. 

Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., L. C. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Spencer Turbine Co. 

Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co., The 
Standard Mailing Machines Co. 
Steel Furniture Co. 


Teachers Protective Union 
Technical Supply Co. 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 

Twin City Scenic Co. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Universal Publishing Syndicate 
University of Chicago Press, The 
University of Iowa 

University Publishing Co., The 


Vestal Chemical Co. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


Wallace & Co., J. D. 

Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
Ward Co., The C. E. 

Weber Costello Co. 

Webster Publishing Co. 
Weedon Co., S. L. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

West Disinfecting Co. 

Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
Wilson Way School Photography 
Wilson Co., The H. W. 

Winston Co., The John C. 
World Book Co. 

Wright Co., E. A. 


Zaner-Bloser Co., The 


No feature of the 
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Pat’d and 
Pat’s Pending 


Fig. 484—“HALLOWELL” 
Bench-Leg of Steel, for 
steel and wood tops. Ex- 
ceptionally rigid. 30 sizes. 


Pat’d and 
Pat’s Pending 


Fig. 732—General view of the “HALLO- 
WELL” Work-Bench of Steel, with 
back board, end pieces, etc. Carried in 





Pat’d and 
Pat’s Pending 


Fig. 92442—“‘HALLOWELL” Work- 
Bench of Steel, with laminated plank 
in front; angle tie bars below. Carried 
in stock. 


Today It Must Be Steel! 





Pat’d and 
Pat’s Pending 


Fig. 9283—‘‘HALLOWELL” Work- 
Bench of Steel, with a laminated all- 
wood top. Open below. Facilitates 
sweeping. 


We have crowded the space with pictures to show differ- 
ent types of “HALLOWELL” Shop Equipment of steel 
suitable for Vocational Education. 


The Legend below each cut is self-explanatory, but 
to fully appreciate our “‘“HALLOWELL” Line get our 
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BRANCHES 





STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO! '‘@ 
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BRANCHES \____/ | 
stock. BOSTON JENKINTOWN, PENNA. NEWYORK 
DETROIT Box 553 ST.LOUIS 

(Concluded from Page 92) Samuel J. Tilden in Brooklyn, the John Adams measuring 100 by 54 feet, and an auditorium 
a. ihe — and Grover Cleveland in Queens, and the Wal- seating 1,200. While the present enrollment is 
Bank Girls’ toilet ton High School in the Bronx. about 600, provisions have been made for en- 
Store Two boys’ toilets For schools of this type, the heating and _larging the building to double its present class- 

ioona®°”@§=3§D:—CsOM ventilating equipment costs in the neighborhood room and shop capacity. 
Storeroom ; Two women's toilets of $240,000; the plumbing and drainage system The building is named after C. W. Shumway, 

ust cnute en Ss e 


Second Floor 
Physics office 
Three offices 
Two storerooms 
Three janitor’s sink closets 
Six supply closets 
Dust chute 
Fan room 
Motion picture booth 
I'wo girls’ toilets 


Nineteen classrooms 
Three typewriting rooms 
Four drawing rooms 
Drawing office 

Drawing storeroom 

Music room 

Iwo biology laboratories 
Biology preparation room 
Biology storeroom 


Physics laboratory Elevator 

Physics lecture room Two boys’ toilets 

Physics preparation room Women teachers’ toilet 

Physics storeroom Men teachers’ toilet 
Third Floor 

I'wenty-one classrooms General science storeroom 


Library, 160 sittings 
Teachers’ alcove, 12 sittings 
Workroom 

Stock room 


Physics recitation room 
Biology office 

Three offices 

Women teachers’ restroom 


Library classroom Men teachers’ restroom 


Music room rhree storerooms 
Drawing room Three janitor’s sink closets 
Sewing room Five supply closets 


Fitting and storeroom 

Office-practice room 

Cooking room 

Cooking closet 

I'wo general science rooms 

General science preparation 
r 


Dust chute 

Two girls’ toilets 

Two boys’ toilets 
Women teacher’s toilet 
Men teachers’ toilet 
Elevator 


The building is located at Himrod Street, 
Grandview Street, Amory Court, Stanhope 
Street, Amory Street, south of Metropolitan 
\venue, in Ridgewood, borough of Queens, and 
has general and commercial courses. Opening in 
September of 1931, the school has enrolled stu- 
dents only in the first two years of high school. 

The first school of the Grover Cleveland type 
to be erected was the Far Rockaway High 
School. This building and its layout were quite 
Satisfactory, and there followed in quick suc- 
cession the planning of five other schools of the 
same type—the Abraham Lincoln and the 


about $125,000; electric wiring about $80,000; 
lighting fixtures about $16,000; and furniture 
approximately $135,000. All of the buildings 
are equipped with elevators. 


A SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 


(Concluded from Page 52) 


The building will be generally available to 
the public for meetings, social gatherings, etc. 

In 1928 the Vancouver school district erected 
a new junior-high-school building. The plans 
were drawn by Messrs. Higgins and Biedeman, 
architects, of Portland, Oregon. The building is 
of brick and terra-cotta exterior, with concrete 
and wood interior construction. There are 20 
classrooms, a cafeteria, shops, a gymnasium 


who headed the Vancouver schools as superin- 
tendent for 35 years, and who is now living in 
retirement in the city. 


¢ Columbus, Ohio. The school expenditures for 1931 
were $65,000 less than in 1930, due to a readjustment 
of the teaching load, a decrease in sick benefits, and a 
reduction in the building program of the schools. 


¢ Mansfield, Ohio. The school board has been able 
to continue the operation of the schools for the full 
nine-month period, by effecting a saving of $54,139 in 
school-operating expenditures. Previously, it had ap- 
peared probable that the schools would be able to 
operate only eight months. 


¢ Vancouver, Wash. The voters recently approved 
a bond issue of $94,000 to take up outstanding war- 
rants, reducing the interest from 6 to 5 per cent. At the 
same time, they approved a special tax levy of 6 mills 
to raise $45,000 for school purposes. 





SHUMWAY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 
Higgins and Biedeman, Architects, Portland, Oregon 
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Another economical school installation by 
Pleasing to the eye and, with an 
effective combination of Iron and Chain Link 
Wire, affording low-cost protection. 


Stewart. 


Let’s put a stop to the injuring and killing of our children, by 
providing definite fenced safety areas where they can play in safety. 


Take the district SCHOOLyard and transform it into the district 
PLAYyard. Place the protection of Stewart Fences between them and 


the dangers of the streets. 


Stewart offers the best values in fencing - 
nominal cost. 


Our recommendations are unbiased because we manufacture both 
rust-resisting Iron and copper-bearing Chain Link Wire Fences. We 
have been making superior Fences for the last 46 years. 


Write for Stewart Book of Fence Designs. 


THE STEWART [RON WORKS CO., Ine. U. 


805 Stewart Block 


Galvanized AFTER weaving by 
Stewart Hot-Dip Process 








SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 

4 Wadsworth, Ohio. A suit has been started in the 
common pleas court to recover $125,000 of city and 
school funds in the Wadsworth Savings & Trust Com- 
pany which recently closed. The school board has re- 
tained an attorney to obtain $39,000 of the school 
money in the bank. The city and school funds are 
secured by personal bonds furnished by directors of 
the bank and the court action is directed against the 
directors, the bank, and the state department. 

4 Louisville, Ky. Supt. Fred Archer has announced 
that the public schools will close on May 13, a month 
earlier than last year, unless the teachers and super- 
visors volunteer to work without pay for two weeks. 
The school board is facing a deficit of $250,000 which 
is attributed to a shrinkage in tax duplicates and a 
large list of tax delinquents. 

4 Springfield, Ohio. As an economy measure, the 
school board recently voted to eliminate the position 
of director of schools held by Mr. H. F. Shultis. Mr. 
Shultis has been retained as assistant superintendent, 
under the direction of Supt. F. M. Shelton, until July 
1, 1932. The action of the board was taken as a means 
of curtailing expenses and of providing for practical 
working conditions in the work of the board. 

4 The St. Louis board of education has adopted a 
rule prohibiting commercial and advertising activities 
resulting in private or financial gain. Exhibitions, ad- 
vertisements, the taking of photographs, etc., is spe- 
cifically prohibited. Teachers are not permitted to take 
contributions from pupils for any private organization, 
or for personal gifts. The new rule frowns upon any 
interruption of the school program, upon the use of 
names of pupils by outside persons, etc. 

(Law) 

4 C. F. Kuchenberg, city attorney of Marinette, Wis., 
has recently rendered an opinion, in which he holds 
that school cadets may act in the capacity of traffic 
aids in helping children cross the streets near schools, 
without incurring any liability for the city in case of 
accidents. 

¢ Superior, Wis. The school board has completed 
two school building projects, comprising a new admin- 
istrative unit for the Central High School, and a vo- 
cational shop building. The former project was com- 
pleted at a cost of $135,000, and the latter at a cost 
of $70,000. 

¢ Rock Springs, Wyo. Construction work has been 
started on a senior high school, to be completed in 
August, 1932. The building, which is centrally located, 
serves a large high-school population residing within 
a three-quarter-mile area. 
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4 Indianapolis, Ind. The special committee on text- 
books has recommended the adoption of a plan for 
renting schoolbooks to pupils. The rental plan would 
be patterned after that used in Gary, and the service 
would be available for children in the first twelve 
grades. 

Under the plan, the books would be rented to pupils 
on a basis of enumeration in the grades, the cost of 
the books, and the amount necessary for replacement 
in three years. Fumigation would be provided to meet 
the requirements of the board of health. 

¢ Court action has been threatened in Kansas as a 
result of the 25-per-cent cut by the state schoolbook 
commission in the textbook price list. The cut on state- 
published books was ordered by the commission last 
fall, at the suggestion of the governor. The state audi- 
tor is not in favor of issuing warrants to cover refunds 
to book dealers on cash sales made to them by the 
commission prior to the price reduction. 

¢ Memphis, Tenn. The school board has proposed 
the sale of $800,000 in school-tax-anticipation warrants 
to insure the operation of the city schools for the 
balance of the school year. Failure of the tax-warrant 
sale would mean that the board would be forced to 
issue scrip warrants in payment of salaries. Local civic 
organizations have adopted recommendations, calling 
for a reduction of $269,000 in the school budget. 

¢ Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. The school board has or- 
dered a reduction in salaries and in positions in an 
effort to keep within the school income. The school 
board has issued an appeal to the taxpayers to pay 
their taxes in order that the schools may be continued 
for the full nine months. 

4 Bloomington, Ill. The board of education has cut 
one month from the school term, in order to save 
about $32,000 and to aid in balancing the school 
budget. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has taken 
up with the teachers’ committee plans for salary re- 
ductions during the next school year. President George 
A. Davis urged that the salary schedule be retained, 
but that any reductions be approved as an emergency 
measure for the period of one year only. 

4 Louisville, Ky. The city controller has presented a 
report to the mayor, in which he recommends economy 
in the operation of the city schools during the balance 
of the year ending August, 1932. The controller showed 
that the board of education operated at a deficit dur- 
ing the past school year and had borrowed $80,000 
from funds obtained through a bond issue. 

4 Akron, Ohio. The board of education has made 
plans for the operation of the schools in 1932 with a 
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A SEVERE TEST 
IRT and grime attack the High School of Con- 
nellsville, Pa., located in the very heart of the 
soft coal district. 
Frequent washing of the schoolrooms is essential to 
keep them clean, bright and cheerful. 
Paint was specified because only the highest quality 
paint could endure such constant washing and scrub- 
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new loss of $100,000 in revenue. The new loss is in 
addition to the $1,065,000 reduction previously esti- 
mated by Supt. T. W. Gosling. Mr. Gosling pointed 
out that in 1932, the schools must meet $694,000 in 
bond retirement and $467,000 in interest on its bonded 
debt of $9,000,000. 

4 Rockford, Ill. The school system will be operated 
in 1932 with an appropriation of $1,510,038, which is 
a reduction of $221,085 from that of 1931. The school 
board has outlined a radical program of economy for 
1932. The new budget provides for a reduction of 
$95,297 for teaching services, which includes reduc- 
tions of salaries for school employees and _ school 
executives. 

The present budget is based on appropriations on a 
tax levy of $1.56 for each $100 of valuation. The 
rate is 13 cents lower than in 1931, when the tax rate 
was reduced 31 cents. 

4 Pontiac, Mich. The board of education has taken 
the first steps in a campaign to encourage the payment 
of delinquent city and school taxes. Letters have been 
sent to city property owners, on which city and school 
taxes are delinquent, urging that taxes be paid by all 
who can make the payments. Taxpayers were urged 
to pay their taxes in order that the city and the schools 
may be able to maintain essential services. 

@ Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. A. B. Good, business man- 
ager of the school board, has reported a reduction of 
$446,000 in the outstanding bonded indebtedness of 
the schools. The school board has outstanding bonds 
totaling $11,035,000 and a remaining bonding margin 
of $2,496,608. 

4 Bay City, Mich. Salary cuts, ranging from 5 to 
15 per cent for all school employees receiving more 
than $1,000 a year, have been voted by the school 
board. Teachers having contracts with the board were 
asked to sign riders, agreeing to the reduction. 

4 Ashtabula, Ohio. A reduction of 10 per cent in 
salary, from the superintendent down, has been ordered 
by the school board. The action was taken to make 
it possible to keep within the school income for the 
balance of the school year. 

¢ Shaker Heights, Ohio. The school board has voted 
to cut the salaries of all school employees by 10 per 
cent. The reduction was made applicable to those re- 
ceiving $500 or more in salary. 

@ Mr. L. C. Wicks, for fourteen years principal of 
the high school at Fremont, Nebr., died suddenly on 
January 15, after a brief illness. 

@ Mr. R. A. Quick has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Alvo, Nebr., to succeed A. T. Snedgen. 
Mr. Quick is a graduate of the Nebraska University 
and holds the degree of bachelor of science. 
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L: SONNEBORN SONS, Ine. 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


—OCOCOCCeeeeeeeeee 


Do the Children 
in Your School 


Wear 
Felt Slippers? 


e amazing how much damage young people can do with their feet. No 
one knows this better than school boards. 





You can't stop the abuse, but you can use a protective measure that never 
fails to get results. You can treat your wood floors with Lignophol and 
double their resistance to wear and tear. It can be done after hours. No 
need to wait for vacations. 

Lignophol enters deep into the wood fibres and acts as a preservative. 
That's the point to remember. That's why you should not confuse it with 
“finishes” which merely treat the surface. 

At very little cost—only one to two cents a square foot—you can thus 
fortify your floors to the utmost. Lignophol is supplied in all standard colors. 
It is easily applied with a long-handled, three-knot brush. A trained Sonne- 
born service organization will apply it, if desired, at practically no increased 
cost, if the location is accessible. 

Sonneborn Consulting Service, backed by 26 years of experience, will 
gladly aid you in any problem of preserving floors, walls or foundations. 


Do not hesitate to call upon us. 


@ Note these famous Sonneborn savers of school buildings and main- 
tenance expense. The coupon below will bring you detailed information. 


LAPIDOLITH 


—A chemical liquid hardener for preserv- 
ing and dustproofing concrete floors. 


LIGNOPHOL 


—For finishing, preserving and wearproof- 
ing wood floors. 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—For waterproofing exterior of exposed 


CEMCOAT EXTERIOR AND IN- 
TERIOR PAINTS 


—Tough, durable floor paint that produces 
an attractive high-gloss finish. Various 
colors. 


MAG-I-SAN CLEANING POWDER 


—For economy and thoroughness in clean- 
ing floors, walls, general utility. 


=" AMALIE WAX (Liquid and Paste) 
CEMENT FILLER AND DUST —Durable and dependable wax for every 
PROOFER purpose. A Sonneborn guaranteed quality 


— A decorative and dustproofing treatment. product. 


L.SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
88 LEXINGTON AVE. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 


(ASJ-2) 





N EW YORK Please send me, without obligation, demonstration sam- 
ples and literature on: Lapidolith__; Lignophol ; 
Cement Filler and Dustproofer__; Cemcoat Exterior 
and Interior Paints___; Hydrocide Colorless___; Mag-! 
il San___; Amalie Wax ___; (Check products that interest 
Mai you.) 
Cc f Name eee 
Oupon or Address i 
: 
Information || schooi— 
Position_— 


fee 
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They’d shout 


“LOUDER 
PLEASE” 


if they dared 


Don’t handicap your 
students or teachers 


with faulty hearing 


conditions ... 
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BAD ACOUSTICS makes school 
work doubly difficult. When 
hearing conditions are poor, 
intense concentration is nec- 
essary. Ear strain produces 
nerve strain, creates mental 
fatigue. Noise impairs accu- 
racy, dulls the senses, confuses the 
brain. Students under such conditions 
become restless, tired and chronically 
inattentive. Teachers are fagged out 
long before the term is ended. 


J-M Sound Control Treatment 
reduces fatigue, stimulates 
clear thinking 


When your office is too dark you turn 
on the lights, when it is too warm you 
turn off the heat. Johns-Manville makes 
it possible to turn off NOISE — and 
the EFFECTS of noise — just as posi- 
tively. 


J-M Sound Control Treatment absorbs 
noise as a blotter absorbs ink — guides want- 
ed sounds to the ears of listeners— 
positively corrects faulty hearing 
conditions. It is available now at a 
lower cost than ever before. 


Modernize your schools acous- 
tically. Ask a J-M_ Acoustical 
Engineer to call or write for the 
36-page booklet, “Acoustical Cor- 
rection.” Address Johns-Manville, 
292 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Johns-Manville 


SOUND CONTROL TREATMENT 
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A Practical Classroom Teaching Tool 


ALOPTICONS are more 






— 


JUL) SHADES 
an . Shade any part 
. ao of the window 


——ag‘: 
a 


7 


than simple, efficient and 
powerful projectors. They are 
practical classroom tools of 
vital and recognized teaching 
value. 


can be so quickly set up and 
so efficiently run as to con- 
serve both teaching time and 
effort. 
tion gives clear, detailed pic- 
tures even under the adverse 


Its powerful projec- 










SUNLIGHT 
Without Glare 


Protect the eyes and general health 
of the children in your schools by 
giving them proper light and proper 
ventilation. 





The LRM, for example, not 
only makes visual instruction 
thoroughly practical in class- 
rooms or lecture halls for on _ the 
all subjects no matter how 
diverse, but by virtue 
of its structural and 
operating simplicity 





light conditions that must be 
frequently overcome. 


For informative literature 
LRM Balopticon, 
write Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal Company, 673 St. 
Paul Street, Roches- | 
ter, New York. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 













and service. 












The High-School Cafeteria 


Rhue E. Green 


(Concluded from January) 


Serving Counter 

The serving counter which is located near the 
main entrance and extends, as a rule, approxi- 
mately 50 ft. across the end of the room, pro- 
vides in order, beginning at the traffic entry: 
(1) tray and silver table, (2) bread-and-butter 
table, (3) salad table, (4) steam table, (5) 
dessert table, (6) cold-drink table, and (7) the 
hot-drink table. These seven sections of the 
serving counter are reported in 69 per cent of 
the cafeterias. The numbers of schools accord- 
ing to their enrollment, providing certain items 
in the dining room are indicated in Table III. 

Various other items of equipment found in 
the dining room are listed in the table. A large 


TABLE IIL Number of High Schools of Various Enrollments Having Various Items 


number, namely, 94, provide a drinking foun- 
tain in the room; 79 report dish trucks, and 78 
food trucks. A separate soda fountain, where 
students may be served ice cream and cold 
drinks, is reported in only two schools. 


Faculty Dining Room 

Twenty-four per cent of the cafeterias have 
separate dining rooms for the faculty. Table 
Il indicates the percentages of various-sized 
schools providing this part of the unit. Eight 
schools reserve tables for faculty members. In 
all but one case, where a faculty dining room is 
provided, the serving is done from the counter 
in the main lunchroom. 


of Dining-Room Equipment 








Number According to Enrollment Total 

Item of Equipment 750 1,001 1,501 2,001 2,501 Over Number 

~1,000 —1,500 —2,000 —2,500 ~3,000 —3,000 Schools 
I ns ee ac ka tO4 ods kee 20 35 22 12 10 11 110 
Patron guide rail..........6..55. 15 28 23 13 10 11 100 
DE PNET 54 ob 5.694066 45,65 6008 19 26 21 10 9 10 95 
eo ere 20 35 25 13 10 11 04 
Ee 12 25 21 12 10 11 91 
ES rer ee ee 12 26 18 12 10 11 89 
Ice-cream container ............ 10 22 19 11 10 11 83 
VOT OEE GENYES osc ccc cesccerss 10 21 20 10 10 11 28 
ond ine bis 46 bee 9 oe 13 21 21 8 9 10 82 
Ca. eG is 64RCO Ye Ga 44 10 19 18 11 10 11 79 
i Ce oC cieaakis ae wees 3 18 20 7 9 11 78 
ED 6 SVEN niga ddd b08 se 8 19 19 10 9 8 73 
OUNCG-GIGN UTBYS 2.2.06 cccsecse & 12 12 10 10 9 61 
ON 3 9 12 7 7 8 46 
ES MEE ods oss ssdenxes 5 7 4 7 8 40 
Change machine ...........:0.. 2 7 4 2 1 1 17 
Number schools ............. 21 38 25 13 0 11 118 


Abundant sunshine without glare and 
good, fresh air without draft are pos- 
sible only with ATHEY Shades. 

Because of their sturdy construction 
and simplicity of operation, ATHEY 
Shades are easily fitted to any win- 
dow, giving the utmost in durability 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


6023 W. 65th St., 
Representatives in Principal Cities 

In Canada: Cresswell-Pomeroy Co., Reg'd, 

Montreal and Toronto 
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Chicago, III. 





The Kitchen 

No cafeteria unit is complete without a 
kitchen. As pointed out in Table II, this room is 
found in every cafeteria unit. It is desirable, 
from the standpoint of economy, that the 
kitchen be divided into distinct working units, 
so that necessary equipment and materials for 
use may be close at hand. Persons working in 
the kitchen are less likely to interfere with one 
another. 

According to the reports from the 118 cafe- 
terias, each one has a kitchen located in the rear 
of the serving counter, and connected directly 
with the lunchroom. The cases are about evenly 
divided with respect to having single or double 
connecting doors. 

The amount of floor space provided for 
kitchen purposes depends upon the number of 
seats in the dining room. The average area for 
the group of schools is 2.9 sq. ft. for each seat 
in the dining hall. Ford (p. 29) recommends 
from 1 to 1% sq. ft. per dining-room seat as 
adequate. It is apparent that the cafeterias have 
been more generous in providing kitchen space 
than dining-room space. 

The newer buildings show a strong trend to- 
ward concrete floors overlaid with battleship 
linoleum. In the buildings constructed since 
1920, 84 per cent make this provision, while 
only 32 per cent of those constructed during or 
before that year are so equipped. All but two 
of the schools reply that the kitchen walls may 
be easily cleaned. 

Requirements for kitchen equipment depends 
largely upon the size of the cafeteria. The num- 
ber of schools of various enrollments furnishing 
the more important items of equipment are 
shown in Table IV. The universal items are the 
cooking table and the range. A greater propor- 
tion of all items are found in the schools of 


(Concluded on Page 100) 
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DIFFERENT CONDITIONS JUSTIFY 
DIFFERENT FENCE METALS 


@ PAGE is fortunate in having had nearly fifty years 
observation of the performance of different metals as 
fence materials. This accumulated data covers all parts of 
the country — and widely varying atmospheric conditions. 

Here is a most important point—demonstrated beyond 
all question—no one metal is suitable to all localities. 


PAGE meets the situation with four different metals: 


I Page “Alcoa”? Aluminum 

2 Page Armco Ingot Iron 

2B Page Copper-Bearing Steel 

MA Page Highland Wrought Iron 
@ There is an expert PAGE FENCE organization at 
each one of our 82 Service Plants over the country. Write 


for the name of our representative nearest you. They 


will be happy to recommend impartially the particular 
metal that will give you best service. Write also for a 
copy of “Border Patrol”—a beautifully illustrated book- 
let containing a wealth of fence facts—and the story of 
Page specialized fence service. No obligation. Address 
Page Fence Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. A37, Chicago, Illinois. 

















Fence of 

Armco 
Ingot Iron 

Page Fence fabric is 
13a Product exclusrve 
of The Page with Page 


Steel BW ire | 
Company,an 
{ssociate 
Company of 
Imerican 
Chain Co., 
Inc. 


CHAIN LINK OR ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 
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of your Gymnasium 


That bond issue for your new gymnasium may be 
temporarily postponed. You can double, sometimes 
triple, the playing capacity of your present gym- 
nasium during class periods. 


Install backstops on the side walls and play a num- 
ber of games of basketball at one time across the 
width of the gym. Buy these backstops now and 
relieve that crowded condition of classes which 
creates disorder and breaks down discipline. 


Medart is prepared to supply machine: of all de- 
scriptions to suit all conditions. 

Windows can be spanned; wall 
radiators, pipes, ventilating ducts 
need not interfere with the de- 
sired location of backstops. Send 
for your copy of this 36-page 
catalog. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 511 West 42nd Street 
St. Louis, Mo. New York City 


Sales Engineers in Principal Cities 


OTHER MEDART PRODUCTS 


Gymnasium Apparatus Playground Apparatus 
Steel Lockers Steel Shelving 
Steel Cabinets 
Catalogs sent upon request 








N. E. A. CONVENTION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
February 20th to 25th 


Visit the MEDART display, Booths No. 296 and 297 at the 
center of the Auditorium floor, where we shall have an interest- 
ing exhibit and be glad to receive all delegates of the N. E. A. 
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Double the playing capacity 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 




















A Section of the Wayne B Grandstand, Eastern High School, Washington, D. 


WAYNE 


Steel Sectional 
GRANDSTANDS 


Now as Always 


The Greatest Value for your 
Grandstand Dollar 


Order Now! Save Because of 
Lower Material Costs! 


Write for complete descriptive literature and prices. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 


Wayne, Penna. 





(Concluded from Page 98) 


larger enrollments. Such items as the bakeoven 
and ice-cream machine are more essential in 
cafeterias serving large groups of students. 
Smaller cafeterias do not make their own pastry 
and ice cream. 
Dishwashing Pantry 

Since a separate dishwashing pantry elimi- 
nates cross traffic, and requires no more space, 
it is desirable to have this room separate from 
the kitchen, especially in a school which serves 
large numbers. Table II shows that only 9 per 
cent of the schools furnish this auxiliary room 
of the cafeteria unit. In all of these schools 
there is a direct connection between this room 
and the kitchen. 

Storeroom 

In contrast to the generous space given to 
dining room and kitchen, the number of auxili- 
ary rooms is meager. Only 78 per cent of the 





TABLE IV. Number of Schools According to Enrollment Having Various Items of 


cafeteria units contain storerooms; not all of 
these are adequate in size, according to com- 
ments of the managers. All of these storerooms 
are accessible to the kitchen. 


Refrigeration 


According to Table II, only 10 of the schools 
provide special refrigeration rooms in the cafe- 
terias. Some form of mechanical refrigeration 
is used by 76 per cent of the units; 12 per cent 
use both ice and mechanical. The floor plans 
of the schools show that the refrigeration room 
is directly connected with the kitchen. 


Policies of Administration 
This paper has been devoted, in the main, to 
the physical aspects of the cafeteria. But it is 
necessary to mention three of the administrative 
policies affecting to a great extent the room and 
equipment provisions. 


If the entire student body is dismissed at the 


Kitchen Equipment 





Number According to Enrollment Total 

Item of Equipment 750 1,001 1,501 2,001 2,501 Over Number 

—] ,000 —1,500 —2,000 —2,500 —3,000 —3,000 Schools 
ae ee ds Seeds othe 8 a8 21 38 25 13 10 11 118 
a. oss Sik wad aedaiia® 21 38 25 13 10 11 118 
Soiled-dish table ....... a dak 14 22 21 12 8 10 87 
Vegetable sink ............. ‘ 19 19 18 12 8 9 85 
Clean-dish table ............. 10 18 21 12 10 10 81 
ee cigs a 60.4 ba-5 0 48: a 12 19 15 10 9 10 75 
Dishwashing machine ...... 10 20 12 9 8 9 68 
Pte TMCEO 20... cc seces , 8 12 17 9 8 10 64 
Vegetable peeler .... 4 10 18 10 9 11 62 
a 8 13 10 7 & S 54 
Bakeoven eee ty hs BO ee 3 9 11 8 7 7 45 
i ais a 5s yb 46 Kea e RE 5 11 12 2 & 4 42 
Baent retwmerator ........ccccecs 3 8 7 7 8 8 41 
Meat-cutting table ........0600. 4 7 8 6 8 7 40 
Eg oc ceccscsccees 2 8 7 6 9 5 37 
Ice-cream machine ............. 2 4 8 7 7 6 34 
I. ee 1 3 9 4 7 ~ 32 
ge "4 3g 25 13 10 11 118 
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Does Your School Board 
Contract For Bus Transportation 
To Carry Your Scholars To And 
* From The Consolidated School? 


Demand YORK-HOOVER BUS BODIES 
Or Their Equal—THEY ARE SAFE 





ROOMY — VENTILATED — LIGHTED — COMFORTABLE 
The Right Way To Start The School Day 


If you are the official responsible for the 
Bus Body Equipment in your district, write 
for School Bus Body Catalog. It will ac- 
quaint you with School Bus Facts. 


Write To 


YORK-HOOVER BODY CORP. 


YORK, PA. 


same time for the lunch period, it is evident that 
greater provisions must be made for equipment 
and space. The policies in this connection have 
been ascertained. An economy is practiced in 
82 per cent of the schools, by dismissing the 
school in different shifts. The number of shifts 
ranges from 2 to 4, with the typical number 4. 

A checking table is located at the end of the 
serving counter. In order to expedite the service, 
it is desirable to check the food at the first 
register, and allow the student to pay as he 
leaves the room. Nine schools of the group 
employ this practice. The remaining 109 check 
and charge at the same register at the end of the 
serving counter. 

A third policy affected by the room provisions 
is that of purchasing supplies in wholesale quan- 
tities. Adequate storage space enables the man- 
agement to effect a great economy in the pur- 
chase of supplies in large quantities. Ninety- 
four per cent of the schools buy supplies whole- 
sale. However, a number of these are limited in 
the amounts. Twenty-two per cent of the man- 
agers reported that storage space was inade- 
quate for economical purchasing. 


SCHOOL LAW 


¢ “There is at present no statutory authority in 
the State of Ohio, which permits a board of educa- 
tion to expend the school funds for charity,” is the 
opinion recently rendered by the attorney general 
of Ohio: “The general code sets forth in clear and 
unambiguous language the circumstances under 
which boards of education are empowered to ex- 
pend school funds for textbooks, personal necessi- 
ties, and medical care for a child or for persons en- 
titled to the services of the child in order that the 
child may go to school. This may be done only in 
cases where the child is ‘absolutely required to work 
at home and elsewhere in order to support himself 
or help support or care for others legally entitled 
to his services.’- This does not authorize the exten- 
sion of poor relief as such.” 
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Mix isn't the 
only Purchase 


you make that's 


GRADED— 





Apply to the buying of paper towels for 
your school washrooms the same careful 
discrimination which you give to the pur- 
chase of milk and food for the children 
entrusted to your care. The cheapest paper 
towels are seldom as safe and never as eco- 
nomical as the best quality you can buy. 

Provide your school youngsters with 
A. P. W. Onliwon Paper Towels. They pro- 
vide a sanitary service at a saving that is 
real economy. 

Fill out the coupon below and let us con- 


vince you. 


Pioneers for Cleanliness since 1877 


—sara—§ 
RUNDLE-SPENCE 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED IN U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. ASB-2-32 
Please send, free of charge, material checked below: 

() A supply of A. P. W. Onliwon Towels and Tissue for testing. 

() Booklet—“Two Hands Go To School.” 

() Booklet —* The Most Profitable Investment You Can Make.” 


Vame City 


{ddress State 


Cra Ia SR A RTE RST RETR ORO 
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STOP 


GERM - SPREADING 


Many vital improvements have been made in 
drinking methods, but, heading the list, is the 
R-S Vertico-Slant Sanitary Fountain...an advan- 
tage which stops germ-spreading. 


This fountain never feels the touch of contam- 
inated mouths and lips. It prevents them from 
even coming close to the jet that spouts the 
water. 


The Vertico-Slant with the water passing angu- 
larly from jet to mouth makes each drink a safe 
and sanitary one. Write for bulletin. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


444 NO. FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


rs 
} 
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STURDILY BUILT, SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED—AND ECONOMICAL! 


# The “JESCO” is a mov- 
a able 2-piece classroom 
unit for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. It is built 
of the finest material to 
give uninterrupted ser- 
vice; its scientifically de- 
signed back and deeply 
saddled seat assure 
correct posture; and its 
economy lies in its 
practicability, the readi- 
ness with which it may 
be moved to various 
rooms to relieve con- 
gestion. 





Specifications and 
quotations gladly sub- 
mitted without 
obligation. 


Write for our 1931 ca- 

talog of school Library, 

Laboratory and Voca- 
tional Furniture. 


FURNITURE FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF SCHOOL 


Visit our exhibit, N. E. A. Convention, 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 20-25. Booths 53 and 54. 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM CO. 


1715 N. 10th St. EST. 1893 Philadelphia, Pa. 








COMBINED WOOD AND STEEL 
Stronger Than Any 
Other OTA UT 





SOLID KUMFORT AND 
PRESS-TOE LOCK FOLD- 
ING CHAIRS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 
IN ANY 
PRICE 
RANGE 







IDEAL FOR SCHOOL AUDI- 
TORIUM AND GYMNA- 
SIUM. OUTLAST ANY ALL 
WOOD OR STEEL CHAIR 
MADE. ASK ABOUT OUR 
TAB-L-ARM FOLDING CLASS 
ROOM CHAIR. 


LOUIS RASTETTER &% SONS CO. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


1405 WALL ST., 








“CLICK” 
C N pnt 


Combination Padlocks 


Simplicity in Operation Fool Proof 
Lock Automatically Rust Proof 


Constructed of all brass or 
steel, black japanned or 
cadmium plated. Especially 
designed for use on school 
lockers and on gymnasium 
wire suit baskets. These 
locks cannot be left unlock- 
ed because the combinations 
are completely thrown off 
when the shackles are snap- 
ped shut. No. 9950 

With every installation, master charts are furnished for recording names, 
lock numbers and combination numbers. 

Inform us of your particular problem that a solution of your requirements 
may be determined. A sample “Click” or “Dial” lock will be sent gratis 
upon request to school executives. —— rn 


Letter Boxes for Schools 
Key and Combination 


No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 
Made in 3 sizes. 

Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium statuary. 

Dials etched, figures raised on black background. 

Combinations all different. 


No. 1702A KEY LETTER BOX 
Cast Bronze, medium statuary finish. Pin tumbler 
lock. 3 keys with each letter box. Key changes 
practically unlimited. 

Size 5%2x6% inches. 
All boxes furnished with pigeon boles of various 
depths. Send for catalogue No. 57. 
Manufacturers of letter 


boxes for 50 years. 

















as 
Cut About 2 Cut About ', 


Actual Size 


Actual Size 

















No. 9920 









See our exhibit at the 
Annual Convention of 
the Department of 
Superintendence of the 
National Education As- 
sociation, February 20- 
25, in Washington. Booth 
109. 


Size 3-2/3x5 inches. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successors 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
96 Lafayette St. 319 W. Randolph St. 405 Commerce St. 







MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 



















GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 
A will show that the combination of vari- 
ous-sized drawers and cupboard makes an un- 
usually practical bench. Notice, especially, the 
small drawer which is intended to hold nails, 
screws, small tools, etc., which so easily become 
misplaced when kept with the larger tools. 
Being able to immediately lay hands on these 
small but necessary items, will be the means of 
saving a great deal of time, thereby promoting 
efficiency. Also, notice the large cupboard, 
which will hold such tools and materials 
which cannot be kept in the general or three 
private drawers. Bench is equipped with our 
Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut Vise No. 


70D on front, adjustable stop and dog. 


THE CHRISTIANSEN CO. 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., 






Chicago, Ill. 
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Draper Adjustable 


WINDOW SHADES 


will be on exhibit at the 


N. E. A. 


CONVENTION 


WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Feb. 20-25 


BOOTH 
95 


You are cordially in- 
vited to call and inspect 
our display of modern, 
adjustable school shades 
that let in sunlight 
without glare and bring 
each classroom a maxi- 
mum of light without 
danger of eyestrain. If you cannot attend the Conven- 
tion, we shall be glad to send you. 


Nee, 
5 





Samples and details on request. Address Dept. AA. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE Co. 


MAKERS OF BETTER SHADES FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 









" 
If Your Students 
Could Choose 


their chairs, would they buy on 
PRICE or wouldn’t they be more 
likely to select the chairs that will 
give them the greatest comfort 
and enable them to do a better 
schoolday’s work without fatigue? 
ROYAL Chairs cost just a few 
cents more but they pay Bigger 
Dividends in the health and com- 
fort of your students. 


















Ask for Our 
New Catalog 


MOVABLE DESKS 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 
STEEL STOOLS 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIRS 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS 
SEWING ROOM CHAIRS 
TYPEWRITER CHAIRS 


ROYAL METAL 
MFG. CO. 

1130 S. Michigan Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Royal Distributors Are Located in 38 States 








INSURE THE UTMOST SAFETY AND 
COMFORT FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


an, 


eUTLER 
SPIRAL 


anp TUBULAR 
FIRE ESCAPES 


Fire insurance policies are in- 
variably taken on school buildings 
of the most thoroughly modern fire- 
proof construction. Why? Be- 
cause everyone knows and 
recognizes that the possibility of 
fire always exists. As long as there 
is a possibility of fire loss there is 
also the risk of the far more tragic 
loss of life—if not from fire itself 
then from smoke, gases and worst 


of all PANIC. 


lt is of much greater importance 
to insure against loss of life than 
against damage to or loss of build- 
ings. These can be repaired or 
replaced. Who can restore a life? 


Above all else insure the utmost 
safety to your school children. In- 
stall escapeways that facilitate 
quick, sure, safe rescue. Butler 
Spiral and Tubular Fire Escapes are 
the most highly developed of this 
type. Their quick-acting, easy to 
use, patented panic-proof entrance 


oUTLEn. 
COAL STOKER 


—-” 


SAVES 15% TO 50% 
OF FUEL BILL—GIVES 
UNIFORM AUTOMAT.- 
IC SCHOOL HEATING 





doors are located on floor level 
and pass through outside walls. 
Their fully-enclosed slides receive 
and discharge children at the rate 
of 120 per minute protected all 
the way from fire, smoke, gases, 
snow and ice. No panic-inciting 
slowness. No stumbling, falling, 
piling up or crushing. 

In many states, Butler Tubular 
Fire Escapes are replacing outside 
stairway types—supplementing in- 
side tower stairway types. Butler 
Spiral Fire Escapes are available for 
outside installation on existing 
school buildings and inside in- 
stallation on new school buildings 
in 50% less space than required 
for tower stairways. unique, 
banked spiral discharges at the 
bottom at no greater speed than 
that attained 12 feet below the top 
entrance. Collaboration with arch- 
itects and engineers heartily ex- 
tended. Drafting room standards 
furnished on request. 





Next in importance to the safety of school children is their health. Erratic room 


temperature is an insidious health hazard 


ciency. 
fuel, has been made an automatic fuel. 


@ discomfort that cuts down student effi- 
There is little excuse for tolerating it now that coal, the safe and economical 


In the Butler Automatic Coal Stoker it responds 


readily to a dual system of electrical and thermostatic controls to maintain uniform room 
temperatures within a degree or two of any desired thermostat setting. A patented 


unit of the control system maintains a minimum fire bed in mild weather 


ready for quick heating next morning. 


Not only does the Butler Coal Stoker burn coal automatically 


stoker coal. 


or overnight, 


it burns low priced 


Its highly developed underfeed and forced draft attain maximum com- 
bustion efficiency, eliminate smoke and leave a minimum of ashes or clinker 


Installe- 


tions of the Butler Coal Stoker in school heating plants are cutting fuel bills from 15 to 


50 per cent. 
No obligation. 


A Butler heating engineer will estimate the fuel savings you can effect. 
Send the coupon for full information. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1255 Eastern Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


955 Sixth Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Address inquiries to nearest office 


Send complete information on Butler ( 
Stoker; Butler ( ) Super-Septic Tanks. 


Name 


Address City 


) Tubular, ( 
Also explain your free survey service. 


) Spiral Fire Escapes; Butler ( ‘Automatic Coa 


Title 
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Wins the approval of school authori- 
ties everywhere for a replacement 
well. It costs less. It “stays put” 
and cannot be damaged easily. It 
has no equal for durability. Ink 
spilling and “tinkering” is practi- 
cally eliminated at desks fitted with 
U. S. Inkwells. Its dust-proof and 
air-tight construction also stops the 
trouble of ink drying. Teachers rec- 
ommend it because of its noiseless 
operation. 


Easy to 
Install 


The ease with which U. S. Inkwells 
are installed in any type of school 
desk make them the outstanding 
favorite for replacement purposes. 
Anyone capable of handling a screw 
driver can put in U. S. Inkwells 
without trouble. 



















A Flat Steel springs (resting on 
* desk) force well into air tight 

contact with lid. 

Heavy Glass Inkwell — Easily 

cleaned — Round bottom — Pupil 

cannot set on desk. 

Heavy Black japanned Steel 

* Frame. 


Strongest 


The lid slides shut—making well air 
tight. Three screws attach well to the 
desk. Raised penholders in the steel 
frame increase convenience and 
strength. 





om 






























JOBBERS AGENTS 


Most school supply jobbers carry Men or women to demonstrate U. S. 
U. S. INKWELLS. Free sample of = Inkwells. 
either Junior or Senior well sent 
free to school executives. 


U. S. INKWELL CO. 


Full or part time. Special 
commission proposition to teachers. 













410 S. W. oth St. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


TVA ee WS 
No * 


a ok 


nN; Serie 
mA ELE 


TEI CU, LU Bh 
Producers of Halftone and Line hau Bs 
in one or more colors . . . Benday color 
plates . . . Two, three and four color pro- 
tat) mE ae 
er aati: Ble eau: 
Illustrating, Lettering, Retouching, 
Designing, and erly 


814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 








NO AGENTS WANTED! 


Narragansett goes straight to the heart of the Gymnasium Ap.- | 


| paratus problem—deals direct with buyers—offers only the finest | 
| products possible to build—and is satisfied in the knowledge that 


this policy has made thousands of satisfied friends and customers | 


| in all parts of the world. 


You are invited to send us your specifications. Our engineering 


department is at your service—ready to assist you and advise you, 


Builders, for more than a half century, of the finest in 


Gymnasium Apparatus, Steel Lockers, Cabinets and Shelving. 


The NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CHICAGO: 
1504 Monadnock Blk. 


NEW YORK: 
214 East 40th St. 


| 


O2Zmnm 


HZHRUHCOM HO>HH BHAMMVEOO 
mMamMOMrFHPRPOQ ROD 





Cafeteria 
Equipment 


Solve your problem in selecting and ar- 
ranging equipment for school cafeteria, by 
requesting the advisory assistance of our en- 
gineering department. Without obligation, it 
will help you plan an efficient, economical 
cafeteria (or kitchen), just as it has assisted 
other schools and colleges. S. Blickman Food 
Service Equipment is long-lasting, properly 
designed. 





WEEHAWKEN NEW JERSEY 


ervice Equipment - $26-$44 GREGORY AVE. 








Bronze 


Tablets 


Memorials 
Honor Rolls 
Building Markers 


IDEAL 
for gifts by 
graduating classes 


a> 
ALBERT Russet & 


Sons Co. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


yGVSTA LEWIS Tre , 
SCHOO! 


DAVID E. FITZGERALD 
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Mr. Superintendent: 


Figure it out 8:24 


. 8:48 
for yourself an 
| Can you afford to %? 


watch the clock and 10:16 
push a button twenty '!%:2° 
times a day to call and 11:04 
dismiss ten classes when !1!:44 
five cents per day for Noon 
ten years would more !2:52 


2:56 
than pay for a a 
1:40 
2:24 
3:04 





Program Clock 


Would you contract towatchthe 
clock for forty years for $150? 


Order one today. 


You have no idea how 
easily it may be installed. 
$150 F. O. B. Factory Nowhere else will the 
expenditure of $150.00 

Install it Yourself give a like amount of 
It requires no servicing satisfaction. 















Built upon a No. 86 Seth Thomas movement, the Murda Program Clock 
is a sturdy, dependable device which will operate automatically all the bells 
in the building on four separate circuits, silencing them at night and on 
Saturday and Sunday. No expert servicing is ever required on its simple 





mechanism. Initial expense is low and cost of upkeep is negligible. 
Write us for descriptive literature. 
THE MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, INC. 
418 KANSAS AVENUE. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 














BLACK BOARDS 


Or ae IY Wtis 
Ghia tie vad 
a Ten Tae tiara 
SILICATE tackness 
° : Vy; Wile 


NATURAL 


SLATE 

Framed or Unframed 
Hanging Type or on Rollers 
Also 
Silicate Book Slates 





BULLETIN BOARDS 


Oak finished frames or unframed 
All Sizes: 18x24 inches and up 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
(20 VESEY STREET - NEW YORK CITY 








First Call of 


F-I-R-E-! 


Fire drills are, no doubt, a great help in the saving of hu- 
man lives—but there is a feeling of great satisfaction when 
you know that—at the first call of FIRE— 


TUBULAR SLIDE 
POTT ER Fire ESCAPES 
will facilitate the saving of lives of every child and teacher 


in the building. 


Over 3,150 POTTER Tubular Slide Fire 
Escapes now in use, with many service 
records and no death or injury reports. 

The Potter Tubular Slide Fire Escape has a service rec- 
ord that is approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Write for details, specifications and list 
of schools using Potter safety methods 





Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


1858 CONWAY BLDG. - CHICAGO 





SEND 





FOR YOUR 


“Facts and Fallacies about Institutional 
Locks” is an eight-page 8% x 11 illus- 
trated circular giving the essential fea- 
tures of school locker administration. 
It cites the recommendations of out- 
standing impartial authorities and will 
be sent free to any one requesting a 
copy. As we have only a limited 
quantity for distribution, an immediate 
return of the coupon will avoid disap- 
pointment. 


The Miller RED DOT No. 29 & 














THE J. B. MILLER Gee 
KEYLESS LOCK CO. _% aes ov 


204 Lock St. Dept. G Ee o oe 
KENT, OHIO 
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Market Place Section 





OUR SERVICE 


Teacher Agencies 


Kis. WIICAGO 


Experienced placement authorities in charge of every phase of educational activity. o- work in- 
cludes positions from colleve executives to primary and kindergarten teachers. Excellent librarians, 
secretaries, teachers of physical education and home economics are on our lists. Write for Bs 


ADDRESS 857 STEGER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
VisiT US IN WASHINGTON, D. C.—N. E. A. CONVENTION—BOOTH 61 


AGENCY 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, INC. 


Every day of the — 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe OFFICES 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 
Cincinnati, O., Bowling ee Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colle 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency  xblished 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 

366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices 
between 34th and 35th S&ts., 1086 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa 
NEW YORK 1836 Euclid Ave.. Cleveland, Ohio. 

A Superior Agency for a People. We Regi ae Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 







ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Free to School Officials 


130 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 


GcHOOL PHYSICIANS, PENTISTS, NURSES 


9 ‘Our Service is Designed for YOU”’ 
“PLACEMENT A SPECIALTY”’ 


CENTRAL REGISTRY FOR NURSES 
NATIONAL PHYSICIANS’ EXCHANGE 
THIRTY NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO @ 











OLLEGE GRADUATES AND TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS } : 


recommended exclusively. Report your vacancies now. 30th year. Leading bureau for 
teachers of commercial, industrial, and physical education. 


PECLALISTS ” 


FDUCA TIONA L BUREAU of Teachers Agencies. 











320 N. Grand Bvd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Member National Association 











STAGE EQUIPMENT 


For 
Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 


I. WEISS & SONS, INC. 


445 W. 45th St. NEW YORK CITY 


















GEOMETRY WORKBOOKS 


Abbreviated and Complete Editions 
By R. R. Wallace and H. B. Kingsbury 


FOR BETTER 


STAGE CURTAINS 


Write 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Abbreviated edition, 40 cent 
Complete edition, 76 cents 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING co. 


Milwaukee, 








CLASSIFIED» 


Wanted— Capable, energetic, permanent rep. 
resentative by manufacturers of fine, mod- 
erate-priced geographical globes with ex. 
clusive sales features. Excellent commission 
basis. State present lines and territory coy. 
ered. Address Dept. 46J, American Schoo] 
Board Journal. 


DRAMATIC ART 
INSTRUCTORS 


Here are some things YOU NEED—NOW. 


E. L. GAMBLE’S BOOK OF COMEDY 


Containing Parodies, Monologues, Skits, Sketches, Radio Gags, etc. Enough for an entire 
Musical Comedy or Revue. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


GAMBLE’S MINSTREL GAMBOLS 


An Entire Minstrel Show, complete with Minstrel Openings, Olio Numbers, Songs, Gags, 
Skits, Afterpieces, etc. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


THE MYSTERY BOOK 


Teaches how to perform thirty complete tricks and read Individual Character. Amazing, 
Instructive and Entertaining. Price 50c postpaid. 


DUTIES or a COMPANY MANAGER & ADVANCE AGENT 


By PHIL YORK, teaches you all that is required to know in connection with the Man- 
agement or Advance of an Attraction or Motion Picture Production. Price $1.00 postpaid. 











THE LINDNER CORP.—PUBLISHERS 


415 LexincTton Ave. Room 502 New York City 


Celebrate the Bicentennial! 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


By THoRA THORSMARK 
293 pages, illustrated 
A new (1932), intimate biography stress- 
ing the character of Washington as revealed 
in contemporary accounts, memoirs, and let- 
1732-1932 ters. A book for all pupils to read. A text 
for use in “Washington Appreciation” courses 
George Washington—a correlated with— 
personality whose Faith 


English, American History, and Civics 


needs to be recalled by Junior and Senior High Schools 
I nex pensive Cloth, 80 — S2c, 
A discount for quanti 


the nation today! 


“Tell us about the new Washington book,’ n a post card 


bring detailed information pre sole 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 












Legal Aspects for Records of 
Proceedings of Boards of Education 


M. R. Keyworth, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Hamtramck, Michigan 
















An invaluable book which shows the 
observances to be made in recording 
resolutions and proceedings in order 
that the records of the board may 
be complete and legal. 

$2.25 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 





Chicago New York 
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“STANDARD” 
CORK 
wooo = Bulletin Board 
THE BEST 


BY 
ANY TEST 


FIBRE 


Practical for display purposes in 


halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, | ATTRAC TIVE and PERMANENT 


We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. . LOUIS, MO. 





The Columbia 


A folding chair that is 
genuinely good through 
and through. At a price 
within the reach of all. 


Send for circulars & prices. 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 
N.E. A. BOOTH NO. 111. 


Columbia 
School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


BUIL 


FOR THE LIFE 
OF YOUR SCHOOL 


KNOWLES 
TU-WAY AIR DEFLECTOR 


The New Improved No. 3 type 
is ideal for use in school audi- 
toriums. It deflects air downward and to the sides of 
the seats. Draft proof—no rattle —easy adjustment. 
Requires smaller ducts because of greater delivery 
capacity. 








Write for school ventilation data. 


Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
41 North Moore St. . . . New York, N. Y. 


For Gconomical Replacement 
Te TANNEWITZ 
MODEL 6 


An Unusually Serviceable 
Inkwell at an 
Extraordinarily Low Price 


Note these features: (1) Top made of brass 

and enameled black. (2) Rust-proof and un- 

breakable. (3) Fits the same desk hole as our 

Model 1 Inkwell or other similar makes. (4) 

Threads on glass are of sufficient diameter to 
prevent glass from dropping through the desk if holes are bored with 
shoulder. (5) Prevents evaporation of ink and excludes dust. 


Write for Sample and Prices 
Ask for Model 6 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














APSCO’'S Crowning Achievement 
The AUTOMATIC FEED 






The New § 
PREMIER 
at $ | is 


For over 25 years APSCO has developed and perfected “The Auto- 
matic Feed.” Now we give you a new and practical model at the 
startling price of $1.75. 


WHAT APSCO AUTOMATIC FEEDING 
MEANS TO AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARDS 


A definite and measurable saving in pencils due to exact and accu- 
rate feeding to the center of the cutters which automatically 
ceases the instant the point is produced—this means the entire elimi- 


nation of broken points and the impossibility of uneven sharpening. 
Ask your Dealer to demonstrate APSCO. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago 


Protect your windows 
permanently against 
playground accidents 
with Badger wire win- 


dow guards. 


The Badgerline includes 


guards of all kinds, spi- 
ral stairs, fire escapes 
and ornamental iron and 
wire work. 


For complete information, write. 


Badger Wire & Iron Works 


2923 W. Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 











y BE FAIR 
TO THE CHILDREN 


Give them an even chance in case of fire. Install a signal with a volume that can be heard. .. 
one that possesses a distinctive tone more powerful than gongs, bells, whistles or other 
common sound producers. FEDERAL TYPE “A” SIRENS modemize the school fire 
signal. Write for Bulletin No. 38 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


8714 So. State St., Chicago, lil. 
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Sound Picture Equipment While attending the 
Priced within your Budget 


N. EK. A. CONVENTION 
at Washington, D. C., Feb. 20-25 


Clear full te ) Complete Be Sure to Visit 
tones ; rot 
se | ) our Exhibit o 
Latest im- § A ° .. rf 
provements . operated. 
in sound : a : Uses no BETTER 
engineering Fo: pase ' im 6=—siséattteries 


for your 
Mellaphone Equipment is used the world over 
in theatres, Schools, and institutions with con- STAGE 
sistently excellent results. Simple; accurate, 


and clear full tones. Easily adjusted with the e 
utmost precision, trouble-proof, quiet,—uses cm Booth 3OA 


no chains. 

















Two Sound Heads, one Mellaphone All- Distinctive Quality and 
Electric Theatric Amplifier and Stage Speaker ’ 


now completes a sound installation equal to Service at a Reasonable Cost. 
the best. Standard full-sized equipment that 


will deliver the utmost in sound expectations. 3 
Lens and electrical units are the best obtainable. Write 


Write for full information. 


Music Reproduction and Public Address Systems. Twin-City Scenic Co. 


MELLAPHONE CORPORATION 2819 Nicollet Ave. 2310 Cass Ave. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 


BROKEN 
SPRINGS 

on LOST 

KEYS 


You, who have suffered 
in the past from rusted 
or broken springs in 
your locker locks and 
lost keys, can find per- 






















Color fades = 


Blackboards fade . . . Value fades 






Fading is the cause of grey blackboards. 
The source of serious eyestrain. Now— 





a new way to restore the color and protect 
against fading for years. 


Send for 
FREE Sample 





Alatol cleans, colors, sterilizes, 
penetrates and protects for years. 





Fading is easy to understand and easy Alatoling is easy. First sandpaper the 
7 to prevent. See U. S. Department of surface lightly by hand. Then saturate a 
manent relief for vour Interior, Geological Survey, Bulletin No. felt eraser and rub it over the board. 
| k I 1 - 586 — “Slate in the United States’? — page Instantly you restore the natural blue-black 
. © 55. Government engineers and chemists color. Alatol penetrates, sterilizes and 
; ‘ ‘ _ Ali trates, s reS 3g pro- 
oc pro yiem in the have proved that fading of blackboard slate tects for years against fading and deteriora- 
T pe. . a , is caused by a chemical action. tion because carbon dioxide and acids in the 
N EW springless, rust- First the original, slightly roughened sur- it Boe vote gg it. There is 
Tr face becomes filled with clay from chalk nothing else like Alatol. Iry it free. 
proof, AL rOM ATIC, This makes blackboards too smooth and . j -. * 
a ah te 4 : Sit A child can renew 2 large rooms, about 
° glarey—chalk marks hard to see. Next $00 square fect. tn 30 minut th I 
double locking carbon dioxide and acids in the air and a aan eae chiar ak tena ms - 
water combine with the carbonates in all Ce ae - tal; cntrated ae 
pos ; ’ iy A ost per can delivered is $3.00. Just 
blackboard slate The surface gradually shout 1 cent per sauare foot 1/70 of 
becomes grey, soft. porous, then rough. she al al naar “Tf oon bk: ieee 4 ' 
Blackboards generally fade and deteriorate h: a ded deterioration os ee "Vea i 
unless they are protected and cared for - ee on a ee. 
a are urged to try this economical method of 
ewe renewal and maintenance at our expense. 


A sure way to restore faded color and 
prevent deterioration is to Alatol the black- 
board. Alatol is a liquid, antiseptic, black- 
board renovator developed by Robert Gardner. 


It will instantly relieve you of the respon- 
sibility for eyestrain and the spread of 
contagious disease. Do not delay. 


He has invented machines and processes Alatol is guaranteed to save blackboards 
that have renewed millions of square feet save eyesight, save health, save money 
of old blackboard in the United States You can save blackboards worth $15 with Ey 
and Canada. Send for free sample. a free sample. Mail the coupon e 


the 


2ENEWS 


f > > > . . " on ~_ cept 

Your personal inspec tion of a Free sample will :- i iil til alii dol 
convince you. | rs «ll 

iE lato The Alatol Co., 18 W. Chelten Ave., Phila., Pa W 


Send for your sample today. 


Peet eel 





| 
Send FREE sample. 60) 
° 3. Spent for ALATOL Nameniwes... 
Barrett Automatic Keyless Lock Co. $ — re an | nisdilasahdlinspiag tibedicetDadiadinntatiidanaiicsiaacieaa * Mel, 
Address 
Dept. F, Upper Darby, Pa. ©1932, The Alatol Co. 
. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ! Oe ixcrvassntiotndeanepesemadnimaeininei 3 16b8 sasasere over vececevesesaseasenneunsttiilll = 
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fYveryone will put waste into 
the neat Solar Self-Closing Re- 
ceptacle. This saves many 

_ 3 ollars in cleaning costs. 

Write for literature on complete 
size and color range. 

SOLAR-STURGES MEG. CO. 

ooeeeee . elrose Park -I- ILLINOIS 


ooeeenee® 
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BY kids cd an BKET onde e ToS 18 
Johns-Manville Corp. .......... 97 
Johnson Service Company...... 5 
Johnson & Son, S. C........... 91 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 

RS 14 seine a ROAM EN 0 0.060509 70 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co............. 75 
Kimball Company, W. W....... 78 
Knowles Mushroom Vent. Co.. . 107 
Laidlaw Brothers... .....00e00. 68 
Libbey Owens Ford Glass Co. 

livia eenesaby ees ateens 2nd cover 
LAnGnet Gore, “TOs... cavcser 106 


Russell & Sons Co., Albert..... 104 


Sanymetal Products Company.. 8 
School Architects Directory .10 & 12 
Scott, Foresman & Company. . .106 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand 


CEE Jeukio ton tae eetars 4 16 
S$jostr6m Co., Inc., John E.....102 
oo haere 112 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co.......... 109 
Sonneborn Sons, L............. 97 
Spencer Heater Company...... 4 
Spencer Lens Company........ 82 
Spencer Turbine Co............ 13 
Standard Blackboard Co........ 107 


Standard Electric Time Co., The 24 
Standard Mailing Machine Co... 16 


Standard Pressed Steel Co...... 95 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The... 96 
Superior Body Company....... 83 
Tannewitz Works, The......... 107 
Taylor Company, Halsey W.... 85 
Teacher Agencies.............. 106 
Tiffin Scenic Studios........... 104 
Trenton Potteries Co........... G 
Twin City Scenic Co........... 108 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.... 93 
U. S. Inkwell Company......... 104 
Universal Window Company... 60 
Vestal Chemical Company...... 74 
Vogel-Peterson Co., Inc........ 88 
Vonnegut Hardware Co........ 6 
Wayne Iron Works............ 100 
Weber-Costello Company...... 76 
\, fF gf. ee) eee 106 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M......... 109 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Th, 600000scegeene ssacdademe 81 
Williams Pivot Sash Co., The... 84 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G............ 20 
York-Hoover Body Corp....... 100 
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DRASTIC ACTION 

Dr. Carter Alexander holds that drastic action in 
scheol administration is rarely necessary. Some- 
times, however, a school executive must act as did 
the treasurer of a certain church. Financial affairs 
of the institution had been long neglected when a 
newly elected treasurer took hold and wrote a letter 
to the delinquents. After a second letter all but one 
man had paid up. This man received a third letter 
which caused him to send his check forthwith. The 
pastor never quite understood why the letters were 
so effective until he met the man on the street. 

“Our new church treasurer writes a fine letter,” 
said the man. “He ought to spell better.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes, you ought to help him on that. He spelled 
‘lousy’ with two ‘s’s’ and had a ‘c’ in ‘skunk.’ ” 

HOW MATTHEW ARNOLD SUPERVISED 

A teacher writing in the Teachers World, of Lon- 
don, relates a story concerning Matthew Arnold, 
that is worth repeating for the benefit of school 
supervisors : 

During a reading lesson the word menagerie 
turned up and was pronounced by a girl menagery, 
in the usual English way. 

Matthew Arnold drew the girl up, pointing out 
that the word should be pronounced “menajeree, ” 
giving it the French sound. A second attempt was 
made and still the girl failed to imitate the inspec- 
tor’s pronunciation. Speaking to her rather hastily, 
Mr. Arnold said: “I told you the word should be 
‘menajeree.’ Now, I shall be angry if you do not 
pronounce the word as I say.” 

The girl began to cry, and the headmaster, step- 
ping up to the great man, reminded him that the 
girl was only doing as she had been taught. 

The reading proceeded without interruption for 
a few minutes, then, noticing that the girl was still 
weeping, Mr. Arnold called the class to attention, 
and before the listening children and master, he 
walked across to the girl, touched her, and said: 
“My dear, I am very sorry I spoke to you so 
sharply. I ought not to have done so. I do hope 
you will forgive me.” 

NO SUGAR NEEDED 

During a lecture on foods to an audience of 
Negro schoolboys the speaker asked: “Can some- 
one tell me a good breakfast food?” 

“Vassuh,” said a boy in the front row. “Cawn- 
bread an’ molasses.” — Journal A. M. A. 

TOOK PITY ON HIM 

“Tell me the truth now, Eric. Who did your 
bomework in arithmetic?” 

“Father.” 

“Quite alone?” 

“No, I helped him with it.” — Youth’s Com- 
panion 












NO EXCUSE 

College Lad (arrested for speeding): “But, your 
honor, I am a college boy.” 

Judge: “Ignorance doesn’t excuse anybody.” 

THE TAINT OF DISGRACE 

“Vour father was a college man, wasn't he?” 

“Yes, but we never mention it. The college he 
went to had a rotten football team.” — Transcript. 





TRUE TOO 
Teacher: Jimmy, why do you spell bank with a 
large B? 
Jimmy: Cause my pa says that a bank is no good 
unless it has a large capital. 
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Buyers News) 


TRADE NEWS 


Albert Pick-Barth Centers Business in Chicago. 
The Albert Pick-Barth Company, Inc., has announced 
the closing of its eastern branch office in New York. 
The work has been taken over by the Chicago division 
and all service will be handled through the main office 
at 1200 West 35th Street. 

Mr. Gregg Honored. Mr. John Robert Gregg, 
founder of the Gregg shorthand system, was the guest 
of honor at the annual banquet of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association in Chicago. Mr. Irving 
R. Gerbutt, director of commercial education in Cincin- 
nati, and president of the association, delivered the 
principal address before the teachers. 


Change in Name. The Circle A Products Company, 
Newcastle, Ind., has announced that the firm name 
has been changed to Newcastle Products. 


New Federal Siren Equipment. The Federal Elec- 
tric Company, 8700 South State St., Chicago, IIl., has 
issued its new Bulletin No. 38, illustrating and describ- 
ing the various types of fire sirens, together with auxil- 
iary fire-alarm equipment. 

The bulletin describes Fedelcode sirens, automatic 
code control equipment, and automatic general-alarm 
control panels. 

Complete information may be obtained by any school 
offic:al upon request. 

Mr. Holden Will Exhibit. Mr. Miles Holden, who 
exhibited the famous Holden book covers at the Na- 
tional Education Association during the panic years 
of 1893-94, and again in 1907, and in 1920 and 1921, 
will have a display of Holden repair kits at the Wash- 
ington N. E. A. Convention in February, 1932. 

New Holophane Catalog. The Holophane Com- 
pany, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York City, has just 
issued its new Catalog No. 375-J, which describes the 
new developments in lighting for 1932, including flush- 
wall indirect lighting, artificial sunlight units for use in 
general lighting, and flush, direct-lighting ceiling units 
for low ceilings. 

The catalog includes an engineering section, in which 
are given the general principles underlying all kinds of 
lighting, special illuminating engineering data derived 
from investigations and studies in the field, and regula- 
tions governing the intensity of illumination. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any school 
official, or architect, who requests it. 

Sealex Wall Covering. Congoleum-Nairn Inc., of 
Kearny, N. J., have just issued a new booklet, describ- 
ing and illustrating the new Sealex wall covering for 
use in school wainscoting. The material is attractive in 
appearance and composition and is useful in produc- 
ing unique and distinctive decorative effects at a very 
low cost. 

Sealex wall covering has unusual beauty, is easy to 
apply, durable, sanitary, obviates refinishing expense, 
and is low in first cost. Sealex is composed of cork, 
pigments, and linseed oil, attached to a fabric backing, 
and presents a waterproof surface which is impervious 
to dirt and which can be easily cleaned by applying a 
damp cloth. It makes possible a new type of wall treat- 
ment in combination with molding, paneling, or two- 
tone treatment, without the expense of marble or 
other costly decorative schemes. 

Complete information and prices will be sent to any 
school official, or architect, upon request. 


TRADE PRODUCTS 


New Improved Holmes Projector. The Holmes 
Projector Company, 1815 Orchard St., Chicago, IIL., 
has announced a new sound-on-film projector for 
school use. The projector is of standard size, weighs 
less than 90 pounds, is equipped with a 1,000-watt 
lamp, and is capable of sound projection found only 
in the large and higher-priced projectors. 

The projector is a new, improved type, which has 
been produced after many years of experiment on the 
part of Mr. O. J. Holmes, the inventor and manufac- 
turer. It has a_ shaft-drive, portable feature, is 
equipped with a picture shutter between the aperture 
and the lamp, an independent motor rewind, and a 
ventilating system for cooling the lamp house. The 
illumination and projection, together with sound, are 
very powerful, and will perfectly accommodate an 
audience of 4,000 persons. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official by writing to the Holmes Pro- 
jector Company at Chicago, Ill. 

New Composition Blackboards for Schools. The 
new composition slate blackboard, “Seloc Slate,” just 
placed on the market by the New York Silicate Book 
Slate Company, 20 Vesey St., New York City, has been 
produced in response to a demand for a blackboard 
having the characteristics of slate but commanding a 
lower price. 

The new “Seloc Slate” blackboard is composed of 
wood fibers in long lengths, impregnated in oil, and 
formed by means of high pressure into the proper 
thickness. Each sheet is %4 in. thick, is waterproof, and 
will not warp or bulge. It offers an easy writing surface, 
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insures a clean, full chalk mark, and easy erasure, 
Where sheet lengths of more than 12 ft. are required, 
the joints are cemented without being covered with 
molding. 

The blackboard may be obtained in widths of 3 
3%, and 4 ft., and in lengths of 6, 7, 8, 10, and 12 ft. 
Complete information may be obtained by any school 
official upon request.” 

Announce New Rundle-Spence Pedestal Fountain, 
The Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company, 444 N. Fourth St, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has announced its néw rectangular 
pedestal drinking fountain, which is equipped with an 
octachrome type of china, or chromium-plated bub- 
bler head. 

The Rundle-Spence 
drinking fountains have 
been approved for more 
than a quarter of a cen- 
tury by the architec. 
tural and building pro- 
fessions as standing at 
the front rank in drink- 
ing-fountain standards. 
These fountains have 
met the various changes 
in design, are strictly in 
keeping with modern 
sanitation, and are the 
latest word in drink- 
ing-fountain manufac- 
ture and design. The 
latest design is available 
in a variety of colors, 
to fit any color scheme 
in school buildings. 





A copy of the Run- 
dle-Spence catalog of 
drinking fountains will 
be sent to any school 
official upon request. 


New Victor Model 7 Ciné Projector. The Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Lowa, has an- 
nounced a new Model 7 Ciné Projector, which is a 
new, improved model affording a wider speed range 
and more quiet operation. The projector, which is 
available in three different designs, is equipped with 
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VICTOR MODEL 7 CINE’ PROJECTOR 


a 300-watt no-resistance lamp, has a transformer built 
into the base, and is provided with the exclusive Vic- 
tor features, such as adjustable shutter, automatic film 
strip, and other important refinements which are em- 
bodied in the Model 7 series. 

Complete descriptive information and prices may 
be obtained by any school official upon request. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


4 Mr. G. H. Backman, president of the board of 
education at Salt Lake City, Utah, died at his home on 
November 30, after a brief illness. 

@ Mr. Leonarp Hatton has been appointed superin- 
tendent of buildings for the board of education at Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis. Mr. Hatton will have charge of 
all janitors and will direct the maintenance of the 
school buildings. 


A DEVICE FOR DETERMINING THE 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 

There has arisen a demand for a simple and accurate 
device for figuring the intelligence quotient in connec- 
tion with the testing of school children. In the past, 
the available devices for this purpose have proved 
cumbersome, or too expensive in first cost. 

Mr. W. B. Noyes, superintendent of schools at 
Stonington, Conn., has invented a device, called the 
Icumeter chart, which is intended to figure accurately 
and quickly the intelligence quotient of any pupil. The 
chart contains a central revolving section, containing 
the mental ages of children and an indicator. The 
outer rim, which is stationary, contains the chronolog- 
ical ages and the respective intelligence quotients. A 
single movement of the outer rim will bring together 
any two mental and chronological ages, with the cot 
responding L.Q. 4 
The chart sells for 50 cents, or 25 cents in quantities. 
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It will stand a 
tug-of-war 
—iry u. 
Take a Nibroc Towel. Wet 
it across the middle. Hold 
one end of it firmly with 
two hands. Let a good 
stout “husky” hold the 


otherend. Now—both pull! 
Note its great strength! 


An Amazing New Idea in Paper Towels 
—WET STRENGTH 


NIBROC TOWEL 


“It has Great Wet Strength“ 


SPECIAL Process, developed how roughly they are used. 


by Brown Company in their re- Nibroe also retains its softness, is 





é ECONOMY one ° 
search laboratory, has created in en nna Mien heen good to even the most sensitive skin ; 
will do the work of two or 
three and sometimes four 


Nibroe Towels greater wet strength cases of ordinary towels. free from lint or fuzz and exception- 


and quicker absorption than ever ally absorbent. 


before known in a paper towel. One Nibroc will do the work of 


The user can now wipe his or two, three and sometimes four ordi- 


her hands and face with perfect nary towels. Nibrocs are preferred 


assurance that Nibroc Towels will by buyers as well as users. 


not disintegrate when coming in Use Nibroes for a more satisfac- 





contact with moisture, no matter chee aiinaaiicines tory and economical towel service. 
cabinets are loaned to users. 

Hold three hundred Stand- 

ard or four hundred Junior 

towels. Cabinet dimensions 

are 10%" wide, 15” high, 

3," deep. 






FOUNDED 1852 


fortland Maine 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MONTREAL PARIS 












CROWN 
An ideal flush 


valve for every 
school 
requirement 


In the Crown Flush Valve are combined 




















all the features which a quarter century’s 





specialized experience has proved prac- 
tical and desirable. For school sanitary ij 
fixtures the Crown offers unusual advantages. 

Crown Flush Valves respond instantly. Dur- 
ing crowded recess periods there is no waiting 
for tanks to refill or pressure to be built up. As 
often as the valve is operated, a complete flush 
results. 

Crown Flush Valves are easily and quickly 
adjusted to the precise needs of each fixture 
—whether it be closet, urinal or slop sink. 
This adjustment requires no skill and, once 
made, stays put. Moreover, it is protected 
from the careless manipulation of children. 

It is impossible for the Crown to use 
more water than it is set for, regardless 


of how the handle or flushing mechanism 






is operated. After delivering its predeter- 
mined flush, it shuts off without 
waste of water. This feature is 


of vital importance in schools 
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where carelessness or deliberate intent 
may cause enormous loss and expense. 
These two advantages of the Crown— 
accurate adjustment and automatic clos- 
ing—save every possible drop of water without 
sacrificing complete and thorough sanitation. 

A complete line of Crown hand-operated or 
automatic seat-operated flush valves, either ex- 
posed or concealed, provides for every school 
requirement or type of fixture, including floor or 
wall outlet closets, urinals and slop sinks. In 
addition, valves with a measured flush are avail- 
able for showers and lavatories where maximum 
water savings are desired. 

If your files do not contain complete informa- 
tion on Crown Flush Valves we will be glad to 
supply you with a catalogue. Sloan 
offices in all principal cities are at 
your disposal without obligation and 
will be glad to offer the benefit of our ex- 
perience on school flushing equipment. Call 
our nearest branch or write to 4300 West 


Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


SLOAN VALVE CO - CHICAGO 
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| for the EXTRA 
Floor Protection 


and Sanitation 


now demanded 
in schools 


Day after day, the tramping — scuffling — 
scraping of hundreds of children’s feet — what 


a punishment school floors must take! 


Extra 


protection for them — for their beauty — is 


a necessity. 





development. 


Civilization demands an increasingly higher 
degree of sanitation — and in the schools it 
must be taught, and practiced. Both health 
and habits of children demand extra cleanli- 
ness in school floors. 

School management, recognizing the prob- 
lem of this dual responsibility — has more and 
more turned to the Finnell System. Finnell, in 
response, brings to school executives a knowl- 
edge of floor protection and floor sanitation 
gained by a quarter century of intensive 


é Finnell equipment and Finnell service make 
Fe a complete system—adaptable to any size school 
e or group of schools—to any floor conditions or 


type of flooring. 



















































































Above—Finnell No. 
90, scrubs and 
picks up water in 
one operation. 


Right — Closeup 
showing Finnell- 
Kote flowing in 
thread-like stream 
from dispenser to 
floor. 



















To learn how Finnell Sys- 
tem and Finnell products 
can be most effective and 
most profitable in your floor 
maintenance, ask for a free 
survey of your floors. A 
Finnell representative, 
skilled in floor surfaces and 
their treatment, will gladly 
call on request. His report 
may mean the saving of 
hundreds—even thousands 
of dollars. Address FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM, INC., 802 
East Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


SCRUBBERS. 


Nine models from which to choose . . . a wider 
choice than is available in any other line. The 
largest, a giant Finnell which will scrub a mam- 
moth gymnasium or a block long corridor in a 
fraction of the time it would take to mop it by 
hand. Scrubs and picks up the water in one 
operation. The smallest Finnell, a handy machine 
that can be carried about in one hand. Will 
scrub or polish hard-to-get-at places, stairways, 
etc. A right size for every need. 


POLISHERS. 


Every Finnell is a polisher, as well as a scrubber. 
Rubs the wax in. Polishes off the surface—leav- 


| ing a beautiful, slip-proof floor. 
FINNELL-KOTE. 
| More than just a wax... a floor covering. When 


4 applied hot through the special Finnell dispenser, 

; it clings to the porous surfaces of floor or floor 
covering. Does not crack up under traffic. After 
fifteen or sixteen weeks of ordinary school wear 
the original Finnell-Kote will still be intact. Goes 
further, takes less time in maintenance, lasts 
longer. Comes in colors also, if desired. 


SOLARBRITE. 


A liquid scrub soap—made of rich, undecom- 


posed fats. Contains no alkali. Will not injure 
any floor. 
FINOLA. 


Known for 25 years. One of the original bulk 
scouring powders. Safe and efficient. 


SOLAR SOAP POWDER. 


For use wherever a good soap powder is needed. 


FULFILL. 


For filling floors — has penetrating and drying 


qualities. Applied hot, produces a sealing and 
water-proof surface when cool. Available in colors, 
also. 

TERRAZZOFI. 
For filling terrazzo floors. 

GYMFIL. 


Special filler for gymnasium floors. Follow in- 
structions carefully to obtain fast, medium or 
slow floors. Produces beautiful, delightful sheen; 
easy to sweep and clean. Seals and preserves the 
wood. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


FLOOR 











See the Finnell Exhibit 


Booth No. 83 


N. E. A. Department of Superintendence 
Washington, D. C. 
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The choice of school 


specialists from one 
end of the country to 
the other favors 


AUSTRAL 
WINDOWS ..... 
More light area ... 
Perfect ventilation .... 
Economy. 


AUSTRAL 
WINDOWS 
and AUSTRAL 
WARDROBES 


serve as 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


‘= AUSTRALWINDOWG. i 


NEW YORK CITY 





